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GENERAL HISTORY 

OF 

POLYBIUS 



BOOK THE EIGHTH. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

Men who trust themselves to others are to be 
censured or excused^ according to different 
circumstances. Examples of both cases. 

When accidents of this kind happen, it 
would bie dangerous to decide in r geqevfJy that 
those who are betraye4**i^iHo*,9uch misfortunes 
deserve to be blamed ; -jss^y xm tb.e.Qontr9ty^ that 
they deserve to be excusedL«^ -. For it, fiieq^ently 
is seen> that^ when men have te^jxij^liy^ed all the 
caution that reason could\;8Uggest» they stiU 
fall into the power of those who scruple not to 
violate the established laws of mankind. But 
if we attend, on the other hand, to the particu- 
lar times and circumstances of such events, it is 
certain, that by these we may be* enabled to 
judge without reserve; and to declare some 
generals, among those who have been thus de- 
ceived, to be worthy of censure, and others to 
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be free from blame. The following examples 
wHI show the truth of this remark, 

Archidamas, one of the kings of Lacedaemon^ 
suspecting the ambition of Cleomenes, fled from 
Sparta. But being afterwards prevailed on to 
return, and "^put himself into the power of his 
eneniy, l^e lost both his kingdom and his life, 
and left not the least excuse for his imprudence 
to future times. For while the condition of 
4;hings remained the same, and the ambition of 
.Cleomenes had even acquired new strength, how 
.was it possible that he should avoid this fate, if 
he threw himself again into the hands of those, 
from whom he had escaped By flight, and with 
the greatest difficulty ? Pelopidas also ofThebes, 
who was well acquainted with the wicked dispo? 
sition of the tyrant Alexander, iamd who jknew 
likewif^e^.that every tyrant considers those wIiq 
defend*. ttt^' cause of liberty as his greatest ene- 
inies, whcoi' bfe nj^t pfii^ had prevsuied on Epa? 
niinoQd]iii^/t(%*'tajlce**anQ support of the demo* 
cratiqBdf^^^ehiHiiiip.n^^ and of all Greece, 

l»at hajd^'-Kifi^iM^^^ an arniy into Thessaly, in 
order to sttbveTi-\the monarchy of Alexander, 
ventured to go on a second embassy to this very 
tyrant. By this imprudence, haying most ab- 
surdly reposed a confidence in those whom he 
had the greatest reason to distrust, he brought 
great loss upon his country, and destroyed the 
reputation also which he had before acquired. 
A like misfortune happened to the Roman con- 
sul, CnsBus Cornelius, who, in opposition to aO 
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reason^ delivered himself to the enemy, in the 
time of the war of Sicily* Many other examples 
also might be found of the same imprudence. 
And, from these it may fairly be concluded, 
that whoever, without due consideration and 
inquiry, throw themselves into the power of their 
enemies, are very greatly to be blamed. 

On the other hand, when men have before 
employed every necessary kind of caution, thiey 
cannot be thought to deserve any censure. 
Never to place a confidence in any one, is ab- 
solutely impracticable. It is sufficient, if we 
take some proper pledges for our security, and 
act afterwards as reason shall require. The best 
pledges of safety, upon such occasions, are 
oaths; wives and children given as hostages; 
and, above all, the former life of the persons 
whom we are inclined to trust. If these are 
employed to betray and ruin us, the reproach 
must fall upon the authors of the treachery, and 
not upon those who are deceived- The first 
step therefore should be, to gain assurances of 
such a kind, that those with whom we treat 
may be compelled by them to observe their 
faith. But, as these are not always to be ob*- 
tained, the next course is, to take every mea- 
sure with such prudence, that, if we fall afters- 
wards into misfortunes, it may not be imputed 
to us as a fault Many examples of this sort 
might be drawn from former ages. But there 
is none more fllustrious, than that which is 
foutid in the very times of which we are writ^ 
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ing, the example of Achaeus. For this prince, 
after he had employed the most perfect foresight 
that human wisdom could suggest, and neglect- 
ed no precaution that was necessary for his 
safety, fell into the power of his enemies. But 
so far was he from incurring any blame, that, 
on the contrary, his misfortune was pitied and 
excused; while the authors of it were condemn- 
ed to bear the curses, and the detestation of 
mankind. 
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EXTRACT THE SECONEi. 



Reflections o?i the greatness of the designs of Rome 
and Carthage^ and the persevering obstinacy 
of the two republics. The advantages of 
general history. 

It will by no means be foreign to my first de- 
sign, or to the general intention of this work, to 
desire the reader to pause a while, and to con- 
sider the greatness of the actions of the Cartha- 
ginians and the Romans, and the stubborn con- 
stancy with which they severally persisted in 
their enterprises. For is it not astonishing, that, 
when they were engaged in so great a war in 
Italy, and in another not less important also in 
Spain, when the prospect of success in these 
two wars was to both equally uncertain, and the 
present danger alike terrible to both, as if these 
were not sufficient, they at this very time should 
maintain another, both in Sardinia and in Italy^ 
and not only should extend their views at once 
to all these wars, but should be able also to 
complete the preparations, and furnish the sup- 
plies that were necessary to all ? But our admi- 
ration must still increase, if we take a view of 
things ia.a more particular detail. The Romans 
had in Italy, two complete armies, under the 
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command of the two consuls. In Spain they 
had two more: one upon land, at the head of 
which, was Cnajus Cornelius; and another upoif 
the sea, commanded by Publius. On the side 
of the Carthaginians likewise, the armies were 
the same. Beside these, the Romans had also a 
fleets that was stationed on the coasts of Greece, 
to observe the motions of king Philip. At the 
same time, Appius, with a hundred quinque- 
remes, and Marcus Claudius, at the head of a 
land army, supported the war in Sicily; while 
Aitiilcar did the same on the side of the Cartha- 
ginians. 

From tbeise facts rery clearly will appear, the 
truth of that which we have often taken occa- 
sion to aiSirm in the former parts of this work : 
that it is not possible to obtain an entire view and 
knowledge ^f the whole of things from particu- 
lar histories. For how can the bare reading of 
what passed in Sicily only, or in Spain, be suffi- 
cient ta instruct us, either in the greatness of 
the things that were transacted, or more espe-^ 
cialiy, in what manner, and through what kind 
of government, that most astonishing event was 
perfected, which has happened in the present 
age, and of which there is no example in 
former times ; that all the known parts of the 
earth have been reduced beneath the power of 
a single state. In what manner Syracuse wag 
taken by the Romans, and by what measures 
they gained possession of Spain, may be known 
perhaps, in some degree, from particular histo^ 
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ties. But general history ailone can show, by 
what steps they arrived at the sovereignty of 
the whole; what circumstances counteracted 
them in their pursuit of that great design; and 
what again, at certain times, co-operated with 
them. There is, therefore, no other way by 
which we may be enabled to discern, either tlie 
greatness of the transactions themselves, or the 
force of the Roman government. For when we 
read, that the Romans attempted the conquest 
of Sicily only, or of Spain, and maintained vast 
armies both upon land and sea; such projects, 
considered singly in themselves, contain nothing 
very great or wonderful. But when it is seen, 
that not these enterprises only, but many others 
likewise, were at the same time formed and 
executed by the same republic ; and that this 
very people, even while they carried into exe- 
cution these designs, were involved in various 
difficulties, and sustained many dreadful bat- 
tles, in their own proper country; it is then 
only that these transactions will appear in their 
just light; that our admiration will indeed be 
raised ; and that we shall obtain a full concep- 
tion of all that we desire to know. Let this, 
then, servffc to show the mistake of those, who 
think ^at separate, and particular relations, 
wilT instruct them in the knowledge of general 
zni universal history. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 



The siege of Syracuse. The Romans are forced 
to desist from their attempt ^ by the wonderful 
inventions of Archimedes. 

The consul Appius, having taken upon him- 
self the command of the land forces, and station* 
ed the army round the Scythian porticoe, from 
whence the wall was continued along the shore 
even to the mole of the harbour, resolved to 
make his approaches on that side. As the 
number of his artificers was very great, he pre- 
pared, in five days only, a sufficient quantity of 
blinds and darts, with every thing besides that 
was proper for the siege : tind was persuaded, 
that by this celerity, he should be able to at- 
tack the enemy before they had made the ne- . 
cessary preparations for their defence. He had 
not at this time made due reflection upon the 
great skill of Archimedes 5 nor considered, that 
the mind of a single man is, on some occasions^ 
far superior to the force of many hands. But 
^ this truth was soon discovered to him hy the 
event. For as Syracuse was in itself a place of 
very great strength ; the wall that surrounded it 
being built upon lofty hills, whose tops hanging 
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over the plain, rendered all approach from with- 
out, except i^ certain parts, extremely difficult i 
so, within the city likewise, and against all at- 
tempts that might be made on the side of the 
sea, so great a quantity of instruments of de- 
fence had been contrived by the person just 
now mentioned, that the besieged were at no 
lime idle ; but were ready, at every new attack, 
to meet the motions, and repel the efforts of the 
enemy. Appius, however, advancing with his 
blinds and ladders, endeavoured to approach 
that part of the wall which was joined to the 
Hexapylam, on the eastern side of the city* 
At the same time, Marcellus directed his course 
towards Aohradina, with a fleet of sixty quin- 
queremes^ all filled with soldiers, who were 
armed with bows, jslings, and javelins, in order 
to drive the enemy from the walls. There were 
also eight other quinqueremes, from one side of 
which the benches of the rowers had been re-^ 
moved; from the right side of some, and from 
the left of others. These vessels, being joined 
two and two together, on the sides from which 
the benches had been taken, were rowed by the 
oars on the opposite side, and carried to the 
walls certain machines called sackbuts, the 
construction and use of which may be thus de- 
scribed. 

A ladder is made, which has four feet in 
breadth, and such a length as may make it 
equal, w:hen raised, to the height of the walls. 
On either side of it is a high breast-work, in the 
form of a balustrade. This ladder is laid at 
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lengthy upon the sides in which the two ves- 
sels are joined, but extending far beyond the 
prows; and at the top of the masts of the 
vessels are fixed pnllies and ropes. At the 
proper time, the ropes are fastened to the top of 
the machine. And while some^ standing on th^ 
stern of the vessels, draw the ladder upwards by 
the pullies, others on the prow, at the same 
time assist in raising it with bars and levers. 
The vessels being then rowed near to the shore, 
endeavours are used to fix the machine against 
the walls. At the top of the ladder is a little 
^^^0^9 guarded on three sides with blinds, and 
containing four men upon it, who engage with 
those upon the walls that endeavour to obstruct 
the fixing of the machine. And when it is 
fixed, these men, being now^ raised above the 
top of the wall, throw down the blinds on either 
side, and advance to attack the battlements and 
towers. The rest at the same time ascend the 
ladder, without any fear that it should fail; 
because it is strongly fastened with ropes to the 
two vessels. The name of sackbut is bestowed 
not improperly upon this machine. For when 
it is raised, the appearance of the ladder and the 
vessels, joined thus together, very much resem- 
bles the figure of that instrument. 

In this manner then, when all things now 
were ready, the Romans designed to attack the 
towers. But Archimedes had prepared ma- 
chines that were fitted to every distance. And 
while the vessels were yet far removed from the 
walls employing catapults and balistaj, that were 
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of the largest size, and worked by the strongest 
springs, he wounded the enemy with his darts 
and stones, and threw them into great disorder. 
When the darts passed beyond them> he then 
used other machines, of a smaller size, and still 
proportioned to the distance. By these means 
the Romans were so ejBFectually I'epulsed, that 
it was not possible for them to approach. Mar- 
cellus therefore, perplexed with this resistance^ 
was forced to advance silently with his vessels in 
the night. But when they came so near to the 
land as to be within the reach of darts, they were 
exposed to new danger from another invention* 
which Archimedes had contrived. He had caus- 
ed openings to be made in many parts of the wall, 
equal in height to the stature pf a man, and to' 
the palm of a hand in breadth. And having 
planted, on the inside archers, and little scor- 
pions, he discharged a multitude of arrows 
through the openings, and disaUed the sbldiers 
that were on board. In this manner, whether 
the Romans were at a great distance, or whether 
they wei'e near>, he not only rendered useless all 
their efforts, but destroyed also many of their men. 
When they attempted also to raise the sackbuts, 
certain machines which he had raised along 
the whole wall on the inside, and which were 
before concealed from view, suddenly appeared 
above the walls, and stretched their long beaks 
far beyond the battlements. Some of these ma- 
chines carried masses of lead^ and stones not 
less than ten talents in weight. And when the 
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vessels with the sackbuts came near, the beaks, 
being first turned by ropes and puUies to the 
proper point, let fall their stones; which broke 
not only the sackbuts, but the vessels likewise, 
and threw all those that were on board into the 
greatest danger. In the same manner also, the 
rest of the machines, as often as the enemy ap- 
proached under the cover of their blinds, and 
had secured themselves by that precaution 
against the darts that were discharged through 
the openings of the wall, let fall upon them 
stones of so large a size, that all the combatants 
\ipon the prow were forced to retire from their 
station. 

He invented likewise a hand of iron, hanging 
by a chain from the beak of a machine, which 
was used in the following manner. The person, 
who like a pilot guided the beak, having let fall 
the hand, and catched hold of the prow of any 
vessel, drew down the opposite end of the ma- 
chine that was on the inside of the walls. And 
when the vessel was thus raised erect upon its 
stern, the machine itself was held immoveable ; 
but the chain being suddenly loosened from the 
beak by the means of puUies, some of the vessels 
were thrown upon their sides; others turned 
with the bottom upwards } and the greatest part, 
as the prows were plunged from a considerable 
height into the sea, were filled with water, and 
all that were on board thrown into tumult and 
disorder. 
. Marcellus was in no small degree embarrassed 
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when he found himself encountered in every at- 
tempt by such resistance. He perceived that all 
his efforts were defeated with loss ; and were even 
derided by the enemy. But, amidst all the anxiety 
that he suffered, he could not help jesting upon 
the inventions of Archimedes. This man, said 
he, employs our ships as buckets to draw water ; 
and boxing about our sackbuts, as if they were 
unworthy to be associated with him, drives them 
from his company with disgrace. Such was the 
success of the siege on the side of the sea. 

Appius also, on his part, having met with the 
same obstacles in his approaches, was in like' 
manner forced to abandon his design. For while 
he was yet at a considerable distance, great num- 
bers of his army were destroyed by the balistas 
and the catapults. So wonderful was the quantity 
of stones and darts, and so astonishing the force 
with which they were thrown. The machines 
indeed were worthy of Hiero, who had furnished 
the expense ; and of Archimedes, who designed 
them, and by whose directions they were made. 
If the troops advanced nearer to the city, they 
either were stopped in their approach by the 
arrows that were discharged through the openings 
in the walls ; or, if they attempted to force their 
way under the cover of their bucklers, were 
destroyed by stones and beams that were let fall 
upon their heads. Great mischief also was oc- 
casioned by those hands of iron that have been 
mentioned ; which lifted men with their armour 
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into the air, and dashed them against the ground. 
Appius, therdTore, was at last constrained to 
return back again to his camp. And when he 
had held a consultation with the tribunes, it was 
with one consent determined by them, thsit e very- 
other method should be tried to obtain possession 
of Syracuse, but that they would no more at- 
tempt to take it by assault. Nor did they after- 
wards depart from this resolution. For though 
' they remained eight months before the city, and 
during that time invented various stratagems, and 
carried into execution many bold designs, they 
never had the courage to attack the place in the 
regular forms. So wonderful, and of such impor- 
tance upon some occasions, is the power of a 
single man, and the force of science properly 
employed. Witlv«o great armies both by land 
and sea, the Romans could scarcely have failed 
to take the city if one old man had been removed. 
But while he is present they dare not even to 
make the attempt, in the manner at least which 
Archimedes was able to oppose. Being per- 
suaded therefore, that, as the. city was crowded 
with inhabitants, it might at last most easily be 
reduced by famine, they resolved to have recourse 
to this as their only hope ; and to intercept by 
their ileet the provisions that should be brought 
by sea, while the army cut off all approach on 
the side* of the land. And that the time em- 
ployed in the siege, might not pafis wholly with*- 
out action, but be attended with advantage ip 
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fioipe other place^ the consols divided the army. 
And while Appins, with two pafts of the forces, 
invested the city, MarceHos with the rest» ad- 
vancing through the country, wasted the lands 
of the Sicilians who had Joined the Cartfaaginiaiis 
in the war. 
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EXTRACT THE EOURTH. 



Tlie death . (j/* AratuSy who zvas poisoned by the 

order of Philip. 



Though PhiUp attempted to waste the ter- 
ritory of the Messenians, who were now his ene- 
mies, the mischief which he Occasioned to them 
was very inconsiderable. But the same prince 
found better success in carrying into execution 
the impious designs which he had contrived 
against the nearest of his friends. For not long 
afterwards Aratus was poisoned by his orders, 
with the assistance of Taurion who presided over 
the affairs of Peloponnesus. This infamous ac- 
tion was not for some time discovered to the 
world. For the poison was not of that kind which 
procures immediate death ; but was one of those 
which weaken the habit of the body, and destroy 
life by slow degrees. Aratus himself was very 
sensible of the injury that he had received : and 
the manner in which the thing was made known 
was this. The old man, who had kept it secret 
from every one besides, could not restrain him- 
self from letting fall some words in the presence 
of a favourite servant whose name was Cephalo. 
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For when this domestic, who attended him with 
great fidelity iluring the course of his illness, had 
one day desired his master to remark, that some 
of the spittle that hung upon the wall was min^^ 
gled with blood : ''. Such, Cephalo," said Aratus, 
*' is the reward of the friendship which I have had 
for Philip.'* So great and excellent a thing is 
moderation : which disposed the sufferer, and not 
the author of the injury, to feel the greatest 
shame; when he found that all the glorious 
actions which he had shared with Philip, in 
order to promote the service of that prince, had 
been at last so basely recompensed. 

Such was the end of this magistrate; who 
received after his death, not from his own country 
alone, butfrom the whole republic of the Achseans, 
all the honours that were due to a man, who had 
so often held the administration of their govern- 
ment^ and performed such signal services for the 
state. For they decreed sacrifices to him, with 
the other honours that belong to heroes ; and, in 
a word, omitting nothing that could serve to 
render his name immortal. If the dead there- 
fore retain any sense, it is probable that Aratus 
must now contemplate with a pleasing satisfac- 
tion not only the gratitude of the Achasans, but 
all the difficulties also and the dangers which 
himself encountered in his life. 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH. 



The mawier in which Philip took the citadel of 

Lissus.i and the city. 



Philip had for a long time before revolred in 
his mind the design of rendering hiawdf master 
of the city of Lissus and the citadel. Beginning 
his march, therefore, with the army, and having 
after two days passed the defiles, he encamped 
upon th^ banks of the river Ardaxanus, at no 
great distance from the city. But when he saw 
that the wliole circuit of the city, both on the 
side of the land, and on that also towards the sea, 
was strongly fortified both by nature and by aiit ^ 
and that the citadel, which stood near, was of so 
great height and strex^th that \t was scarcely 
possible that it ever should be taken by assault^ 
he laid aside all hopes of being able to icduce the 
last, but judged the conquest of the city to be 
not absolutely impracticable. Between lissus 
and the foot of the mountain upon which the 
citadel was built, there was an open space which 
seemed very proper fpr his intended attack upon 
the city. The king, therefore, after some slight 
skirmishing with the enemy upon this. ground;, 
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contrived the following strfttiigem. Having al- 
lowed the army to repose themselves during one 
whole day, and encouraged them as the occasion 
required, he sent away in the night the greatest 
and most serviceable part of the Hght-armed- 
troops, with orders thiait they should conceal 
themselves in certain valleys covered with wood, 
which were on the side of the country, at a little 
distance from the open space that lias been men- 
tioned. On the following day, taking with him 
the peltastas, and the remaining part of the light* 
armed forces, and beginning his march on the 
side towards the sea, he advanced round the city 
to the ground upon which he before Ijad skir- 
mished, as if his intention had been to make an 
attack from thence upon the place. The city 
was filled 'with people, who had thrown them- 
selves into it from all the neighbouring parts of 
Illyria, upon the first arrival of Wiilip in the 
country. But the citadel, because it seemed suf- 
ficiently secured by its own natural strength, was 
defended by a very small garrison. As soon then 
as the Macedonians approached, the enemy, 
confident in tfheir numbers as well as iti the ad- 
vantage of the ground, came out in crowds against 
them firom tih'e city. Philip, having stationed the 
peltasta3 in the plain, commanded the light- 
armed forces to advance towards the heights, and 
to engage with vigour. At fir^ the contest was 
on both sides equal. But after some.tiihe, these 
troops being pressed by numbers, aiid disordered 
by the difficulties of the ground, wene ferct-d^ to 
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turn their backs, and retired towards the heavy 
forces. The besieged pursue with eagerness^ 
and attack the heavy forces in the plain. At the 
same time> the troops that were in the citadel, 
perceiving that Philip drew away his army iu 
small divisions, and that some of the cohorts 
alone sustained the fight, while others seemed to 
retreat, were persuaded that be was preparing 
altogether to leave the field. Leaving therefore 
their post by stealth, as if the situation of the 
place was alone sufficient to defend it, they de- 
scended in small bodies, and through private 
roads, into the plain, expecting to obtain some 
share in the plunder of those that fled. In this 
moment, the troops that had been placed in am- 
buscade in the valleys advanced unperceived,and 
attacked the enemy with vigour. At the same 
time likewise, the heavy forces returned back 
again to the charge. The lUyrians were soon 
thrown into disorder. Those that had advanced 
from Lissus fled back again by different ways^ 
and saved themselves within the city. But the 
garrison of the citadel was intercepted by the 
forces that had risen from the ambuscade. Thus 
the event happened which was the least expect* 
ed : and Philip gained possession of the citadel 
without any danger. On the following day, 
after many violent and terrible attacks, the city 
also was taken by the Macedonians. This sud- 
den and unexpected conquest struck so great 
terror into all the neighbouring parts, that almost 
all the cities of Illyria submitted themselves vo- 
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luntarily to the king. For when he had tiJcen 
two places of such uncommon straigth by assault, 
it seemed that there would be now no fortress 
able to withstand his efforts^ nor any hope of safe^ 
ty for those that should resist his arms. 
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EXTRACT THE SIXTH. 



Acfueus, who was besieged in the citadel of Sar* 
des by Antiochus, is delivered into the power of 
his enemies by the treachery of Bolis. 



jTHERE was a man whose name was BoIi§,.a 
Cretan by birth, who had long lived in the court 
of Ptolemy, and held a military command. He 
had the reputation of possessing^ together with 
a good understanding, a most enterprising cou- 
rage; and was supposed to be inferior to none 
in the experience which he had gained in the 
affairs of war. Sosibius, having ende9.voured in 
many conferences to obtain the confidence of this 
man, and to render him devoted to his interests, 
at last disclosed to him, that he could not at this 
time perform any service more acceptable to the 
king, than by contriving some method to save 
Achaeus. Bolis, when he had heard him, said 
that he would consider what he had proposed, 
and then retired. And when he had examined 
4he thing by himself, after two or three days he 
returned, and told Sosibius that he would under- 
take the business : that he had passed some time 
in Sardes, and was well acquainted with the 
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place; and that Cambylus, who coimmajided.a 
body of Cretans in the army of Antiochns, was 
not only his fellow-citizen, bnt his kinsman also, 
aiKl his friend. Now Cambylus was stationed iii 
one of the advanced posts that were behind th6 
citadel (d Sardes. For the ground on that sid6 
not being fortified with works, was defended only 
by a line of Cretans. Sosibius received this dC« 
count, with joy 5 and was persuaded either thitt 
Achceus was not to be rescued from his present 
danger, or that Bolis alone could save him. And 
as the, latter showed on his part also the greateM 
eagern^ess, the affair was soon determined. Some 
money was immediately furnished by SosibitH^, 
that nothing might be wanting that was hecel^ 
sar/ to the design. He gave him an asstti^an^ 
likewise of much larger sums if the attem^ 
should 'be attended with success. And, byex* 
aggerating also in the amplest manner the re* 
wards that might be expteted both from Ptoleoiy 
and from Achcsus, he raised the hopes of BoK^ t6 
the greatest height. ' ' ' 

The Cretan* impatient to begin the woi^^ for^ 
nished himself with the proper instruitteAti!;' of 
credit, and sailed away immediately to Rhodes, 
to find Nicomachus ; whose affection for Acha^us, 
and his fidelity towards him, were like thoiseof 
A father towards a son. From thence he weitt^t6 
EphesuSy and Joined Melancomas. For thes^ 
Were the persons whom Achseus had long em*- 
ployed, to trani^ct his afiairs abroad both with 
Ptotoiiy and all other states, fiblis, therefore. 
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^rriviD^g.first at Bhodes, and afterwards at Epbe-^ 
$09^ costnmunicated to these men the whole 
design. And finding them ready to lend all the 
t|fsu3to4:ice that he desired, he Uien sent Arianus^ 
K^jde of. his own officers, to Cambylus, with orders 
to acquaint him> that Bolis had been sent from 
Alexandria to raise some foreign mercenaries ; 
hut that having some business of great impor* 
tanqe to communicate to Cambylus, he desired 
tjiat this general would appoint a certain place 
)Wf} time, in which they might meet together 
without the knowledge c£ any other person. 
Ari^nus soon discharged his commission, and 
Wilis sent back again by Csmibylus; who con* 
rented to all that was proposed, and fixed thd 
hour and the place in which he would meet Bolis 
ill the night. 

. .. In the mean time Bolis, who was a true Cretan, 
versatile in his nature, carefully examined the 
lihipg in all its circumstances, and considered it 
Wi ^v^ry side. At last however he joined Camby- 
lus at the appointed place, and delivered a letter 
to him. Upon this letter, they immediately held 
a consultation that was worthy of two Cretans. 
For the object of their deliberation neither was 
the safety of the unhappy prince, nor the fide- 
lity which they owed to those who had employ* 
ed them ; but their own security alone, and their 
own advantage. With these base views, it was 
not long before they concurred in the same opi- 
iiion : that they would first divide between thaxi- 
selves the ten talents that had been given by 



Soiji&hiSy and afterwards disclose the whole mat* 
ter to Antiochus : and that, when they had 
obtained somepresentmohey from the king, toge- 
ther with an assurance also of such future reWards* 
^. might be suitable to so great a service, they 
would engage, with his assistance, to deliver 
Aehe&us into his hands. When they had thus 
determined, Cambylus took upon himself the 
part of communicating the business to Antiochusi 
Boiis on the other hand engaged, that after some 
days he would send Arianus to Achaeus, with 
lettersfrom Nicomachus and Mdancomas. But 
he left it to the care of Cambylus to take such 
measures, that this officer might enter the 
citadel, and return back again with safety. At 
jthe same time it was concerted, that, if Achajus 
should fall into the snare, and send back an 
answer to the letters, Bolis should then join 
Cambylus, and assist in the execution of the 
design. 

When they had iik this manner regulated all 
their plan, they separated; and each prepared 
himself to peiform the part which he had under- 
takax Cambylus took the first occasion thai 
was offered, and disclosed the project to the 
king. Antiochus, surprised by an assurance SQ 
unea^pected and so pleasmg, was agitated by 
different passions. In one moment, fransported 
with joy, he promised every thing thdt was re- 
quire of him. In the next, being diffident of 
the success, he demanded an accbmit oiF every 
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part and circumstance of the design, and of the 
fioeasttf^ that were taken for carrying it into 
execution. At last, giving full credit to the 
whole, and being persuaded that the thing had 
happened by the special favour of the gods, he 
pressed Cambylus with repeated earnestness to 
accomplish what he had begun. At the same 
tutte Bolis addressed himself in such a manner 
to Nicomachus and MeSancamas^ diat they en* 
t^rtained not the least suspicion with respect to 
his sincerity. They gave letters therefore to 
Arianus, to be delivered to AchsBus; and advised 
this prince to place an entire confidence in 
Bdis and Cambylus. The letters were written 
in a certain cipher, which they had always 
used; and were so composed, that, if they had 
fallen into any other hands, the contents would 
have renmined unknown. 

Arianus having introduced himself iiito the 
citadel with the assistance of Cambylus, de- 
livered the letters to Ach»us; and, as he had 
been employed in the affair from the be^nning, 
gave ^so a distinct and accurate account o£ all 
that^ bad been done. Being closely examined 
concerning various matters, respecting Bolis 
and Sosibius, Nicomachus and Melancomas, and 
most especially Cambylus, he answered every 
question without any hesitation, and with sm 
air of the most genuine truth. And this he was 
the better enabled to do, because he was a 
stranger to the secret consultations thjat had 
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pataed between Boib and Cambylus^ Achn^w 
being satiafied witib his answers^ but chiefly be- 
cause be gave credit to wiiafc was written by 
Nictanachus and Melajicomast sent backAri* 
anus with an axiswer to the letters. * And when 
the same thing bad been many times repeated* 
he at last resolved to ^oc^brace tib^ loeaswe whieh 
bis firiends advised : dte ratber indeed, becaiAse be 
bad now no other hopes of safety. He desired 
tberefooe, that £<dis and.Ariantts might be seat 
to bim, ia a night in whkh tliere would be ao 
moon; and Jtaid that he would ddiv^r himself 
into their Iwads. His intention was> first to 
femov^ bkoself from the present danger; aad» 
ioomed^tely ^Stex his escape, to take the ro^e 
of Syria. Eor he had reason to be persuaded, 
that; }m sudden and un^pected appearance 
.afisong the Syriaias, wbile -Aniaochus still re* 
xnaindd befiiMre the citadel of Sardes, would oc* 
caaion sojKue commotion in the oountry; and be 
reoeived with the giteatee^ joy by tbe pieoplieof 
^^itiochia, CQ^le^firj^ria^ and Pko^ntoe* Am- 
onal^ by these jGUtteiang hopes, be now exr 
pocted^ wifeb inqmttenoe, the time in whi<^ Hf^ 
al^idd wrifire. 

As soon as Melaaacomas hftd reomed these 
letters, be. urged Bolis to depart; having fii*$t 
^eoommended Ibe ^mLim» to him again in tbe 
liH»t pleasing woids^ and gifiren bim an assmv 
ance of great re w»rds» tf tine desigm sli^uld be 
attended wiilsh sucoeds. Bolis, having dispatched 
Anainm to Cambylua with notice, erf his coming. 
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met the latter in the night at an^ appainted 
place. They passed a whok day together in 
s^djusting all the parts of their design ; and then 
entered the camp by night. The manner iii 
which they regulated their plan was this. If 
Achasus should leave the citadel alone, or with 
only one companion, together with Bolis and 
Arianns, it was certain that no resistance could 
be expected from him; and that it would be an 
easy thing for those to whom he had intrusted 
hnpself to seize Iris person; But in case that 
he i^ould be attended with a greater number, 
it would then be a matter of some difficulty : 
especially because the intention was, to ta^e 
him alive if it was possible, in order the more 
to giutify Antiochus. Upon this account it 
was determined, that, in bringing Achaeus from 
the citadel, Arianiis should go the first, as be-> 
ing acquainted with the track by which He had 
often passed and returned: and that Bolis should 
feUow behind 'the rests that, as soon as they 
should arrive - at a certain place, where Cam- 
bylus had engaged to conteal some men in am^ 
buscade^ he might then seize Achasus, and 
hold him fast; lest, in the tumult and the dark- 
ness of the night, ^ he should either save himself 
by flight intd the adjoining woods, or throw 
himself in desipair from the top of some preci* 
pice, and not fall alive, as they had desired, 
into the power of his enemies. 

When all things were thus concerted. Cam- 
byliis, Tinattended by any person, conducted 
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Boiis in the same night to Antiochus> who «lso 
was alone. The king received him with great 
marks of favour; confirmed the promises which 
he had made; and earnestly entreated hoth of 
them to carry the project into execution without 
delay. They then returned back again to theit 
own part of the camp : and when the morning 
approached^ Bolis and Arianus went towards the 
citadeU and entered it before it was yet day. 

Achaeus received Bolis with eager transports 
of affection; and asked many questions conr 
peming ev6ry circumstance and part of the de- 
sign* And as he judged, both from his appear- 
ance and discourse, that he was equal to the 
weight of such an enterprise, he was filled with 
joy, from the prospect of so near a safety. 
But this joy again was mingled with no small 
anxiety and doubt, when he looked forwards to 
the. greatness of the consequences. In this un- 
certainty, as be had joined to an excellent un- 
derstanding a long experience also in affairs, he 
resolved not to repose an entire confidence in 
theintegrity of Bolis. He told him, therefore, 
that it was not possible for him at this time to fol- 
low bina ; but that he would send with him three 
or four of his friends; and, when these should 
have joined Melancomas, he would then b^ 
ready himself to leave the citadel. Thus Acha^ua 
did all that was possible to be done:, but con- 
sidered not that he was practising the arts of a 
Cretan against a Cretan. For Bo}ia had at- 
tentively examined every circumstance that 
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conid arise in the course of such an under- 
taking. 

When the night was come in which Achajtrs 
had promised to send out his friends, he ordered 
. Bolis and Arianus to wait at the gate of the 
citadel till they should be joined by those whonr 
he had appointed to go with them. And being 
now ready to depart, he first communicated 
the design to his wife Laodice; who was so 
struck with the surprise that she lost her senses. 
Achaeus, having employed some time in sooth- 
ing and calming her disorder, and encouraged 
her to expect a happy success, chose four of 
his friends, and clothing them in plain habits, 
himself also taking a simple and vulgar dress^ 
and appearing to be a person of mean condition,- 
set forwards on his way towards the gate. He 
had ordered, likewise, that one alone of these at- 
tendants should answer all the questions that 
should be asked by Arianus, as well as ask of him 
whatever might be necessary; and should say 
that the others were barbarians. When they 
had joined the traitors, Arianus went the first, 
as being acquainted with the way: and Bolis, 
as it had been concerted, followed behind thcv 
rest, but not without great perplexity and doubt. 
For though, as a Cretan, he was ready enough, 
upon any ill occasion, to penetrate through the 
artifice of others, yet in the darkness of the 
night he neither knew which of the persons was 
Achaeus, nor whether he was indeed among 
them. But, as the path was rough and difficult. 
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and many parts of the descent very slippery and 
full of danger, the pains which the rest ein- 
{^oyed, sometimes to support Achaeus in such 
places, and sometimes to wait his coming, not 
being able altogether to abstain from that atten- 
tion which they had been used to pay to their 
prince, soon discovered to the artful Cretan the 
person whom he desired to know. When they 
came, therefore, to the place appointed by 
Cambylus, the signal being given by a whistle^ 
those that were in ambuscade suddenly seized 
the four attendants, while Bolis himself grasped 
Achaeus, whose hands were wrapped within his 
garment, and held him fast; being apprehen- 
sive, that, perceiving what had happened, he 
would otherwise destroy himself with his sword, 
which he had brought with him. The rest 
soon surrounded him on every side^ and making 
themsdves masters of his person, conducted 
him, together with his fi'iends, immediately to 
Antiochus. 

The king had long been in suspense, and im- 
patiently expected the event. Having dismissed 
his company, he remained alone in his tent 
without going to rest, attended by two or three 
guards* When he saw Cambylus enter, and 
place Achaeus bound upon the ground, his 
astonishment took from him the power of 
speech, so that he remained for a long time' 
silent^ At last he melted into tears; being 
l^truck, as I suppose, with seeing in this signal 
instance bow difficult it is to guard against the 
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preposterous accidents of fortune. For this 
Achaeus, who was. the son of Andromachus, 
the brother of Laodice the wife of Seleucus; 
who himself had married Laodice the da.ughter 
of king Mithridates ; who was sovereign of all 
the country on this side of mount Taurus j who 
in this very moment was thought, both by his 
own troops and by those of his enemies, to be 
secure in a fortress of the greatest strength; this 
very Achseus is now seated bound upon the 
ground, and thrown into the power of his great- 
est enemies; while every person is ignorant of 
the transaction, except those alone who had ac- 
complishj^d it. On the morrow, when the cour- 
tiers, as the custpm was, came to the royal 
tent at break of day, and beheld Achaeus; they 
were no less astonished than the king had been, 
and could scarcely give credit to what they 
saw. The council was then assembled; and, 
after long deliberation concerning the punish- 
ment that should be inflicted upon the unhappy 
prince, it was at last determined that his hands 
and feet should be first cut off, and afterwards 
his head: that the latter should be sewed up in 
the skin of an ass ; and the body be fixed upon 
a cross. When this sentence was executed the 
whole army was so strongly agitated by surprise 
and terror, that Laodice, who alone knew that 
her husband was gone, conjectured what had 
happened to him, when she beheld from the 
citadel the great commotion and disorder that 
was spread through all the camp. Soon ailer- 
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wards, a herald being sent to inform her of the 
death of Achaeus, aiid to command her to re- 
linquish all affairs, and retire from the citadel ; 
the garrison at first answered only with loud la- 
mentations and extravagant cries ; not so much 
on account of the affection which they had 
borne towards Achaeus, as because the event itself 
was most unexpected and astonishing. When 
their grief had ceased, they found themselves 
involved in great perplexity. For Antiochus 
pressed the citadel closely without any inter* 
mission; being persuaded that, as Ach^us wais 
now removed, the garrison itself would most 
probably furnish some occasion by which he 
might become master of the place. And this 
indeed soon happened. The soldiers fell Into 
sedition, and formed two parties; one of which 
joined themselves to Ariobazus, while the other 
adhered to Laodice. And as each of these fac- 
tions distrusted the other, they in a short time 
surrendered both themselves and the citadel to 
Antiochus.. 

In this manner died Achaeus; vanquished by 
the treachery of those whom he had trusted, 
after he had employed every kind of caution 
that reason could suggest. His fate may afford 
two. useful lessons to posterity. The first, that 
we oiight not too e^ily to place a confidence in 
any person ; and the other, that we never should 
be. much elated by prosperous fortune ; but re- 
manber that, as men^ we are subject to the 
power of every accident. ' 

V03L. III. p 
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EXTRACT THE SEVENTH. 

Annibal takes Tarentum by surprise, and with 
tlie assistance of some of the citizens. 

The young men at first left the city in the 
night, as if they designed to make an excursion 
in search of booty. But when they approached 
near to the Carthaginian camp, the rest having 
concealed themselves in an adjoining wood^ 
Philemenus only and Nico advanced close to 
the intrenchment. Being taken by the guards, 
and neither declaring who they were, nor from 
whence they came, but only that they had 
something to communicate to the general, they 
were soon brought to Annibal ; and when they 
saw him, they desired that they inight have 
some discourse with hhn alone. To this request 
he readily consented. And when they were 
alone with him, having first endeavoured to 
excuse their own conduct and that of their 
fellow-citizens, they then entered into a long 
.and various accusation of the Romans; that 
the design which they had formed, to desert 
their party, might appear to have been suggest- 
ed^* to them by just reasons. Annibal received 
what they had said with great marks of favour, 
applauded their resolution, and then dismissed 
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them; commanding them after a short time to 
return, and discourse with him again upon the 
business ; and that, for the present, as soon as 
they had gained a little distance from the camp, 
they should boldly drive away the cattle that 
were within their reach, and the men that were 
with them: that he would give such orders, 
that they might do it without danger. His in- 
tention was both to gain time for himself to ex- 
amine more closely what had been proposed; and 
to induce the Tarentines also to believe that the 
young men had left the city with no other de- 
sign than to obtain some booty. The young 
men followed these directions. And as Annibal 
on the one hand was greatly pleased, that an, 
occasion had at last been offered to him of 
becoming master of the city; so Nico also and 
Philemenus were encouraged to persist in their 
design with double ardour: not only because 
they had opened a way to converse with An- 
nibal in full security, and had found him ready 
. to embrace what they proposed; but because 
the quantity of the booty likewise which they 
carried back secured them against all suspicion 
on the part of their own citizens. For such was 
the abundance, that it served both for sacrifices 
and for feasts. The Tarentines, therefore, not 
only entertained not any suspicion; but many 
of them were desirous also of bearing a part 
in these excursions. 

Not long afterwards they again went out. 
of the city, and having observed the same cau- 

' PS 
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tion as before, concluded with Annibal a solemn 
treaty upon these conditions; that he should 
leave the Tarentines in full enjoyment of their 
liberty, and neither should exact any tribute 
from them, nor impose upon them any law; 
and that, as soon as the city should be taken^ 
the Carthaginians should be allowed to pillage 
the houses that were occupied by the Romans. 
They received from him likewise a signal by 
which they might obtain admission from the 
guards, as often as they should come to the 
camp. From this time, therefore, they had 
frequent opportunities to see and converse with 
Annibal : sometimes leaving the city as if they 
were going in search of booty, and sometimes 
under the pretence of hunting. 

When the measures were thus prepared that 
were necessary to accomplish the intended pro- 
ject, the rest of the conspirators, while they 
waited for the proper time of action, advised 
Philemenus to be assiduous in his hunting. For 
this young man had through all his life been so 
devoted to the diversions of the field, that the 
general opinion of him was, that he had almost 
no other passion. It was concerted, therefore, 
that he should endeavour to gain the favour both 
of Caius Livius who commanded in the city, and 
of the guards also that were stationed at a certain 
gate, which was below the gate called Temenis> 
by presenting to them from time to time some 
part of the game which he should take. 

Philemenua, having taken upon himself this 
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part of the design, brought back continually 
some game to the city; either «uch as himself 
had taken, or what had been prepared for him 
by Annibal ; and gave one part to the com- 
mander, and another part to the guards, that 
they might be ready to open to him the wicket 
of the gate. For he both left the city and re- 
turned, most usually in the night: on pretence 
indeed of danger from the enemy; but in reality, 
because this season was most suitable to the de- 
sign. When the guards then had been so long 
accustomed to this practice, that, as soon as 
Philemenus, appeared, and gave the signal by a 
whistle, they were ready without any delay to 
open the gate ; the conspirators, having received 
notice that the Roman governor designed on a 
certain- day to give a feast to a large company 
in the Musaeum, which was near to the citadd, 
resolved, in concert with Annibal, to choose 
that day for carrying their project into execu- 
tion. This general, who for some time before 
had feigned himself to be sick, that his long 
continuance in one place, might not seem 
strange to the Romans, pretended now that 
his sickness was worse, and remained with the 
army at the distance of three days* journey from 
Tarentum. But when the appointed time was 
come, he selected from all the cavalry and in- 
fantry, about ten thousand of the most active 
and bravest soldiers, and, commanding' them to 
take provisions for four days, began his march 
with the greatest haste, just before the break of 
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day: having ordered a body of eighty Numidian 
horse, to advance at the distance of thirty stadia 
before the rest, that the main body might not be 
discerned by any ; but that all those whom, they 
should meet, might either be taken prisoners by 
them, or, flying into the city, discover only that 
the Numidians were making incursions in the 
country. And when they were now distant 
from the city about a hundred and twenty 
stadia, he commanded the troops to rest, and 
to take their supper upon the banks of a river, 
where some precipices covered them from open 
view. He then called together the officers; 
and, *not communicating to them the design, 
exhorted them only to acquit themselves like 
men of courage, and to be assured, that their 
bravery never would receive more ample re- 
wards. In the next place, he commanded them 
to keep the order of the march with the greatest 
strictness; and to punish every soldier with 
severity that should leave his rank. And lastly, 
that they should carefully attend to all his orders, 
and do nothing except what should be com- 
manded. With these orders, he dismissed them ; 
and, as soon as the evening approached, again 
began his march, designing to arrive at the foot 
of the walls about the time of midnight. He 
took Philemenus with him as a guide; and had 
. pitepared a wild boar, which was to be used in 
the execution of the design. 

Livius had assembled his friends together in 
the Musa^um on that day^ agreeable to the 
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notice which the conspirators had before re«* 
ceived. About the time of sun^set^ when the 
feast was at the hdght, some messengers arrived 
with the news, that, the Numidians were making 
incursions in the country. Th^ governor, not 
apprehending any thing besides, and being di* 
verted indeed by this very account, from any 
suspicion of the truth, gave orders to some 
officers, that, as soon as the day should appear, 
they should take one half of the cavalry, and en- 
deavour to stop the ravages of the enemy. 

When night was now come, Nico, Tragiscus» 
and all the rest that were engaged in the design, 
having collected themselves together in the city, 
expected the return of Livius; which, as the 
feast had been celebrated in the day, soon hap-* 
pened. The rest of the young men then re- 
mained together in their place at a certain 
distance. But some of them advanced forwards 
to meet the company; and, assuming a disso- 
lute and sportive air, began to mimic the ges- 
tures of those that were returning from the 
banquet And when they had joined the gover- 
ned, whose senses were greatly disordered by 
the wine, they gave a free scope to their mirth. 
They laughed with him; received and retorted 
his jests; and, turning back with him, conduct- 
ed him in that manner to his house; where« 
with a mind dissolved in joy, and free from 
every anxious and disquieting thought, he soon 
simk into that deep sleep, which drinking in the 
day is so ready to procure. Nico and Tragis* 
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cus then returned back again to their compa- 
nions: and, dividing themselves into three bodies, 
took t>ossession of the avenues that led towards 
the forum ; that from thence they might be 
able to observe whatever should happen either 
within or without the city. There. were some 
also that were stationed near to thehousie of the 
governor. For they well knew, that, if any 
suspicion should arise of their design, it would 
be first conveyed to Livius ; and that every 
measure that could be taken to prevent the 
execution, must begin from him. But when 
the several companies of the evening had at last 
retired, and all the tumult of the city erased ; 
when the inhabitants were fast in sleep, and the 
night far advanced; the young men, finding 
that nothing had appeared to obstruct their 
hopes, again united themselves in one' body, 
and prepared to begin their work. 

The measures which they had concerted with 
the Carthaginians were these: that Annibal, 
having approached the city on the eastern side, 
and directing his march towards the gate called 
Temenis, should kindle a fire upon a certain 
tomb, which by some was called the, tomb of 
Hyacinthusy and by others of Apollo Hyacin- 
thus : that Tragiscus, on the other hand^, as soon 
as he should perceive this fire, should answer 
by another within the city : and that Annibal, 
having then extinguished the fire which he had 
made, should advance slowly towards the gate. 
Agreeably to this plan, the young men, having 
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traversed the streets of the city, came to the 
place of the tombs? For the eastern side of 
Tarentum is filled with sepulchres of the dead ; 
who, in obedience to an ancient oracle, are all 
buried, even to the present age, within the 
gates. The words of the oracle are said to have 
been these : " That the fortune of Tarentnni 
would be happier and more prosperous, in pro- 
portion to the numbers that should inhabit it." 
The Tarentines, therefore, in order to obtain a 
full accomplishment of the prediction, from that 
time kept their dead also within the city. 
The young men then, arriving at this place, 
stood near the tomb of Py thionicus, and waited 
for the event. Annibal soon approached, and 
made the signal that had been concerted. Nico 
and Tragiscus, filled with confidence, imme- 
diately answered by another fire. And when 
that of Annibal was again extinguished, they 
then ran with the greatest haste towards the 
gate, that they might be able to kill the guards, 
before the Carthaginians should arrive. For it 
had been concerted, that the troops should 
advance leisurely, and with a deliberate pace. 
The whole thing succeeded as they desired. 
The guards were taken by surprise: and while 
one part of the conspirators were employed in 
killing them, the rest broke the bars; and, the 
gate being soon set open, Annibal also arrived 
in the very moment that was requisite : having 
conducted his march with so great prudence, 
that no discovery had been made of it in the 
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city. Making his entry, therefore, without any 
tumult or resistance, as he had at first designed; 
and being persuaded that the chief part of tlie 
work was already finished, he advanced boldly 
from the lower side of the city, through the 
street that led to the forum : leaving only a body 
of two thousand of his cavalry without the gate; 
that they might be ready either to intercept any 
enemy that should appear from without, or to 
serve in the case of any of those sudden acci- 
dents, which frequently arise in the course of 
such enterprises. When he came near to the 
forum, he ordered the troops to halt, and 
waited for the arrival of Philaraenus ; not with** 
out some solicitude with respect to this part of 
the design. For when himself, after he had 
made the signal of the fire, began his march 
towards the gate called Temenis, he at the saine 
time sent Philemenus^ with a wild boar, and a 
thousand Africans, to another gate that was 
near; being desirous to employ more means 
than one, and not to trust the success of the 
project to any single measure. 

After some time, Philemenus approached the 
walls, and made the accustomed signal by a 
whistle. The guard imniediately descended to 
the gate. Philemenus called to him to open 
without delay; and said, that they carried a 
heavy load, having brought with them a wild 
boar. The guard, being pleased with what he 
heard, and hoping to receive, as at other times, 
some JBhare of the fortunate chase, hsustily open* 
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ed the wicket of the gate. Philemenus then en*' 
teredo carrying the foremost part of the barrow ; 
and with him another, who appeared to be a 
peasant, and wore the dress of a shepherd. Two 
others also followed, and supported the burthen 
biehind. When the four had entered, they first 
killed the guard; who, not suspecting any harm» 
was employed in viewing and in handling the 
boar. At the same time thirty Africans, who had 
advanced before the rest, passed leisurely through 
the wicket, and without any interruption. 
And while one party began to break the bars of 
the gate, others killed the rest of the guards. 
The signal being then made, tlie whole body of 
the Afiricans that were without entered through 
the gate, and directed their march towards the 
forum, afi they had been before commanded. 

" When Annibal saw the^e troops approacl^ 
t)^ing overjoyed to find that the design had thus 
far bee^ attended with success, ' he made haste 
to cjarry into execution what remained. Havr 
ing divided the Gauls, who were in number 
about two thousand, into three separate bodies, 
he placed at the head of each two of the young 
men who had joined in the conspiracy, together 
w^ith two Carthaginian oificers ; and ccHnmanded 
them to take possession of the most commodious 
avenues that led into the forum. He ordered 
the young men to save from slaughter all the 
citizens that they should meet; and to proclaim 
aloud, that the Tarentines should remain in 
their place, and be assured of safety • But he comr 
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manded the Carthaginmn and Gallic officers to 
kill every Roman that should fall in their way. 
Immediately these bodies separated, and march- 
ed by different ways to execute these orders. 

As it now began to be known that the enemy 
had entered, the whole city was filled clamour 
and confusion. Livius, being informed of what 
had happened, and finding himself so much iti- 
ebriated as to be incapable of acting, immedi- 
ately with his domestics left his house ; and 
haying ordered the wicket of the gate that led to 
the harbour to be opened to him, went on board 
one of the vessels that were at anchor there, and^ 
sailed round to the citadel. About the same 
time Philemenus, having prepared some Roman 
trumpets, and some persons who had learned to 
blaw them, ordered them to be sounded near 
the theatre. The Romans, in obedience to a 
signal to which they had been accustomed^ 
immediately took arms, and running towards 
the forum, afforded the occasion which their 
enemies desired. For as they spread themselves 
through the streets without any order, they fell, 
some of them among the Carthaginians, and 
some among the Gauls, and were destroyed by 
them in very great numbers. 

The day began now to appear, and the Taren- 
tines, who had remained quiet in their houses, 
were not able to understand the truth of what 
bad happened. For, as on the one hand they 
heard only the Roman trumpets, and saw no 
attempt made to plunder or insult the city, they 
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were ready to persuade themselves, that the Ra- 
mans themselves had occasioned the disorder. 
But when they perceived on the other hand^ 
that many of the Roman soldiers were killed in 
the streets ; and that the Gauls were busy in 
spoiling them, they then began to suspect, that 
the Carthaginians had found means to enter the 
city. But when it was now clear day, and the 
Romans had retired into the citadel, in which 
ther^ was a garrison; Annibal, having drawn 
up all his forces in order of battle in the forum, 
ordered proclamation to be made, that tlie Ta- 
rentines should all meet together in the fommj 
likewise without arms. At the same time, the 
young men who had joined in the conspiracy, 
ran through the city, crying liberty, and exhort- 
ing the citizens not to fear, but to consider the 
Carthaginians as their deliverers and friends. 
When they heard these words, as many of the 
citizens as remained firm in the interests of the 
Romans fled also into the citadel. The rest 
obeyed the order, and came to the forum with- 
out arms. As soon as they were assembled, 
Annibal harangued them in a discourse ^that 
was full of favour. And when the Tarentines 
on their part, having obtained so unexpected a 
deliverance, received all that he said with loud 
and general applause, he then dismissed them ; 
commanding that each of them should inscribe 
the word TarS:ntine upon the door of his 
house; and forbidding them, under pain of 
death, to make the same inscription upon a,ny 
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house that belonged to a Roman. Having after- 
wards divided into several bands, the troops that 
were most proper for this service, he sent them 
away to pillage all the houses upon which they 
should see no inscription: and kept the rest of 
his forces drawn up in order ; that they might 
be ready to support the first. The Carthagi- 
nians, having collected together in this pillage 
great quantities of plunder of every kind, and 
obtained a booty that fully answered ail their 
expectations, remained under their arms during 
that whcde night. 

On the following day Annibal, after he had held 
a consultation with the Tarentines, resolved to 
separate the city from the citadel by a vrall, that 
the inhabitants might have nothing to dread from 
the sallies of the Roman garrison. He began^ 
therefore, with first throwing up an intrenchment 
parallel to the wall and the ditch of the city. 
But as he well knew that the enemy would em- 
ploy ail their power to obstruct him in this design^ 
and judging likewise, that nothing was more ne- 
cessary with respect to the future time than that 
he should strike a terror into the Romans, and 
inspire the Tarentines with confidence; he held 
in readiness some of the bravest of his forces. As 
soon as the work was begun the Romans sallied 
out, and began the attack with great impetuosity 
and courage. At first Annibal only skirmished^ 
in order to provoke still more the ardour of the 
enemy. But when a sufiicient number of them 
had advanced beyond the ditch, he then gave the 
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signal to his troops, and fell with fury upon the 
Romans. The fight was fpr some time sharp 
and obstinate; and such as might be expected 
upon a narrow ground, and in a place that was 
enclosed with walls. But the Romans, being 
closely pressed, were at last forced to fly. Many 
of them had fallen in the action ; but the greatest 
part, flying in disorder, were pushed into the 
ditch, and perished there. 

After this success, Annibal continued the 
work of the intrenchment in full security; 
and was pleased to find that the event had 
folly answered all his expectations. For as 
the Romans were now forced to remain quiet 
behind their walls, and began to fear that the 
citadel, as well as themselves, would be exposed 
to danger ; the Tarentines, on the other hand, 
were so filled with confidence, that they were 
persuaded, that, without any assistance from the 
Carthaginians, they jjfe)uld be able to defend 
themselves again^lf' the Romans. When this 
work was finished, at a little distance from the 
intrenchment, and on the side towards the city, 
he ordered a ditch to be made, parallel to the 
intrenchment, and to the wall of the citadel; 
and, on the side of the ditch which was next to 
the city, a rampart ; which was covered also on 
the top^ with a palisade, and was itself almost as 
secure as a wall. At a moderate distance from 
this rampart, in a line with it, and on the side 
alsa that was next to the city, he ordered a wall 
likewise, to be built, from the place called Sotica 
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to ihd street that was named the Lower Street. 
With such fortifications the Tarentines wanted 
not the presence of an army to secure them 
against the insults of the enemy. Annibal there- 
fore, leaving only a sufficient garrison, with a 
necessary guard of cavalry, went and encamped 
at the distance of forty stadia from the city, upon 
the banks of a river which is sometimes called 
Galesus, but most commonly Eurotas, from the 
Fiver of the saoie name which flows near to the 
city of Sparta. For there are many appellations 
of this kind, both in the city and through the 
whole territory of Tarentum, which the Taren- 
tines, who are allowed to have sprung from the 
Spartan stock, brought with them from the coun- 
try from which they migrated. 

By the great zeal and diligence of the Taren- 
tines, who were assisted also by the Carthaginians^ 
in the work, the building of the wall was in a 
short time finished. Annibal then resolved to 
attempt to take the citadel. But when the ne- 
cessary preparations were completed, the Ro- 
mans, having received some succours by the sea. 
from Metapontum,ih some degree resumed their 
courage ; and, making a sally in the night, de- 
stroyed all the machines and works. The Car- 
thaginians, therefore, were forced to abandon that 
design. But as the wall was now finished, Anni** 
bal assembled the Tarentines together, and told, 
them, that the thing of greatest importance in 
the present circumstances was, that they should 
render themselves masters of the sea; that, as. 
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the citadel commanded the entrance of the har- 
bour, their vessels, not. being able to sail out of 
the port, were altogether useless ; that the Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, would receive all ne- 
cessaries by the sea in full security : and that, as 
long as the enemy should be possessed of this ad- 
vantage, the liberty of the city must still be ex- 
posed to daAger. But if the Romans, he said, 
could be but once excluded from the means of 
receiving any supplies by the sea, they would 
immediately have recourse to a voluntary sub- 
mission, and surrender the citadel. The Taren- 
tines assented to this discourse ; but were not able 
to conceive by what way the thing now mention- 
ed could be accomplished ; unless perhaps by the 
arrival of a Carthaginian fleet. But this was 
not to be expected at the present time. They 
knew not, therefore, nor were they able to con- 
jecture, to what this discourse of Annibal could 
lead. And when he farther told them, t^at it 
was manifestly in their own power, by themselves 
alone, and without any assistance from the Car- 
thaginians, to become masters of the sea, they 
were still more surprised, and unable to compre- 
hend his meaning. 

But this general, having remarked that the 
street that was on the inside of the wall, and 
which led from the harbour to the exterior sea, 
might* easily be accommodated to the purpose, 
had conceived the design of transporting the ves- 
sels over this ground from the port to the southern 
side of the city. As soon then as he disclosed 
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this project, the Tarentines not only acknow- 
ledged that the thing was practicable, but ex- 
pressed also the highest admiration, and were 
persuaded that nothing was too difficult for the 
sagacity and courage of this great commander. 
Immediately, therefore, they prepared some car- 
riages with wheels ; and applied themselves with 
such alacrity, and in so great numbers, to the 
execution of' this design, that the work was ac- 
complished almost as soon as it was proposed. 
The Tarentines then, when they had thus drawn 
their vessels over the land into the open sea, and 
cut off all supplies from the Romans, invested 
the citadel without any danger. Annibal, hav- 
ing left a sufficient garrison in the city, began his 
march back again with the army ; and, arriving 
on the third day in his first camp, continued 
there during the remainder of the winter. 
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BOOK THE NINTH, 



EXTRACT THE FIRST. 



Diferent kinds of history. The most useful is 
that which relates public actions. 

1 HESE then are the most remarkable transac- 
tions that were included in the Olympiad before 
mentioned, and in the course of four years com- 
plete ; which, as we have said, is to be considered 
as the proper term of an Olympiad. These trans- 
actions we shall endeavonr to describe in the two 
following books. 

I am not ignorant, indeed, that the manner in 
which I write this history has something in it 
unpleasing ; and that the uniformity of the com- 
position must render it suitable to the taste and 
judgement of only one sort of readers. For all 
other historians, or at least the greatest part of 
them, employ together all the several branches 
of history, and by the means of that variety, 
attract many different persons to the reading 
of their works. Thus those, for example, who 
seek only a present satisfaction, are gratified with 
ani a^JCQunt of the origin and descent of fa,milies» 

E 3 
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Others again^ more curious and inquisitive, have 
a pleasure in tracing the settlement of colonies, 
the foundation of cities, and the migrations of 
people, as they are found in the work of Epho- 
rus; and the attention of the political reader is 
fixed by the recital of the public actions of na- 
tions, cities, and kingdoms. With regard, there- 
fore, to myself, as I have confined my labours 
simply to these actions, and excluded every other 
subject from my work, this history, as I have said, 
is properly adapted only to one sort of men, and 
has nothing in it that can allure the minds of the 
greatest part of readers. The reasons that in- 
(Juced me to choose this branch of history alone, 
and to reject the rest, have been shown at large 
m other parts of this work. It may not, how- 
ever, be improper, for the sake of impressing them 
again more strongly upon the memory, to give 
a short recapitulation of them in this place. 

As these genealogies then, with all the fabu- 
lous stories that attend them, as the establish- 
ments of colonies, the relations of people one 
to another, and the foundations of cities, have 
already been recounted by many writers, and in 
a very copious manner: the necessary conse- 
quence must be, that whoever at this time re- 
sumes these subjects, either must appropriate 
to himself the labours of another, which of all 
actions is the basest; or, not claiming them as 
his own, must appear to be engaged in a very 
useless undertaking; since, by his own acknow- 
ledgement, he is only busied in -compiling au 
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account of 'those very matters, which have 
already been sufficiently explained, and trans- 
mitted to posterity by. former writers. For this 
reason, therefore, as well as for many others, I 
have rejected all such subjects. With regard to 
actions there are two reasons, likewise, that 
determined me to adopt them as the only sub- 
ject of my work. First, as actions, happen in a 
continually new succession, the relation of them 
also must be always new; nor is there any need, 
in composing a recital of late events, to go back 
to others that have already been recounted. In 
the next place, this kind of history, as it has 
been in all times the most instructive, is such 
most eminently in the present age. For . so 
great is the perfection to which all arts and 
sciences have been riused, that those who are 
acquainted with them may now examine every 
thing that happens by some certain rule- Upon 
these accounts then, I have confined myself, as 
I have said, to the recital of actions only: and I 
am persuaded that those who shall read my 
work with due attention, will be ready to bear 
the strongest testimony to the truth of these 
reflections. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

Annibal, having in vain endeavoured to force the 
Romans to raise the siege of Capua, advances 
xvilh the same design towards Rome, but is dis* 
appointed in his expectation. A comparison of 
Annibal with Epaminondas ; and of the Lace* 
damonians with the Romans. 

Annibal, having extended his army in a 
circle round the whole camp of Appius, at first 
endeavoured by light skirmishing to draw him 
out to an engagement. And when no answer 
was returned to this invitation, he then invested 
the camp as in a regular siege. The cavalry, 
advancing together in troops, threw their javelins 
with loud cries into the very camp ; while the 
infantry, ranged also in just cohorts, attempted 
to tear away the pallisade of the intrenchment. 
The Romans, however, were not moved from 
their purpose even by these attacks; but op- 
posed their light forces only to those who came 
near ta the intrenchment ; . while the heavy 
armed troops, drawn up in cohorts, and cover- 
ing them from the javelins that were thrown, re- 
mained quiet in their ranks. Annibal, therefore, 
being grieved to find that he neither could throw 
himself into the city of Capua, nor draw the 
Romans to an engagement, was at last forced to 
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have recourse to other counsels, and to consider 
with himself what measures were most proper to 
be taken.. 

The state indeed in which things now ap- 
peared, might well fill the Carthaginians with 
perplexity, since it cannot but occasion some 
embarrassment even to those who read only a 
relation of it. For is it not almost incredible, 
that the Romans, who had been so often de- 
feated by the Carthaginians, that they dared 
not to engage them again in set battle, should 
yet refuse to retire, or to leave the field ? Is it 
not astonishing, that those very troops, who in 
former times had never left the sides of the hills, 
should now descend into the plains, and lay 
siege to the noblest city, in the most conspicu- 
ous, part of Italy; while their camp also was 
surrounded by those very enemies, whom they 
had feared to look deliberately in the face ? The 
Carthaginians on the other hand, who had 
gained victory after victory without any interr 
mission, were at this very time perplexed with 
no less difficulty than the vanquished. In my 
judgement however, the. conduct both of the 
one and of the other was founded simply upon 
this opinion, which was conmion to them both; 
that the cavalry of Annibal was the only cause, 
to which the Carthaginians owed all their vic- 
tories, and the Romans their defeats,. Upon 
this account it was, that the latter, immediately 
after every action, had been accustomed to lead 
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their armies along the sides of the hills, in sight 
indeed of the enemy, but in places where the 
cavalry was not able to act against them. And 
with respect particularly to all that now passed , 
in the neighbourhood of Capua, the same per- 
suatsion very clearly explains the motives that 
determined either army. For the Romans, 
while they refused to draw out their forces to a 
battle, through dread of the cavalry of the 
enemy, at the same time remained with con- 
fidence in^the post which they had taken; as 
being well assured, that this very cavalry, which 
had occasioned their defeat in every set engage- 
ment, was not able to make any impression 
upon their camp. The Carthaginians again 
considered, and with no less reason, that it 
would not be possible for them to keep their 
cavalry long together in a body. For the forage 
had been purposely destroyed by the Romans 
through all the country. Nor was it possible to 
bring from any great distance those supplies of 
hay and of barley, which so large a number of 
horses and beasts of burthen would require. 
And if, on the other band, they should dismiss 
their cavalry, and remain afterwards in their 
camp; they never could attack, without mani-^ 
fest hazard, an enemy who was strongly in- 
trenched, and against whom every engagement, 
not supported by their cavalry, must be attended 
with very doubtful success. They were appre- 
hensive likewise, that some new forces might 
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arrire; and encamping close behind them, 
might involve them in the greatest diifficulties 
by intercepting their supplies. Annibal there- 
fore, having concluded from these reasons, that 
it was not possible to draw the Romans from the 
siege by open force, resolved to attempt it in 
a different way. 

He considered with himself, that, if he could 
make a secret march, and appear suddenly in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, either some ad- 
vantage might perhaps be gained against the 
city, before the inhabitants should be recovered 
from the consternation into which so unexpected 
an event would throw them; or, on the other 
hand, that Appius would be forced to raise the 
siege of Capita, and hasten to the assistance of 
his country; or, sending away one part at least of 
his army for that purpose, would afford the o - 
portunity of an easy victory, both against the 
forces that should be so separated from the rest, 
and tliose also that would be left behind. Hav- 
ing formed then this design, he engaged an 
African to pass as .a deserter into the Roman 
camp, and from thence into the city, with 
letters which he had taken care to secure. 
For he had reason to fear that the inhabitants, 
as soon as they should perceive that he was 
gone, would despair of receiving any farther 
succour, and surrender themselves to the Ro- 
mans. He contrived, therefore, that these let- 
ters should be delivered to them on the very day 
following his departure: that, being acquainted 
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with his purpose^ they might be encouraged still 
to sustain the siege. 

At Rome, when the news arrived of what 
passed in the neighbourhood of Capua; and 
that Annibal had encamped close to the Roman 
army, and even invested them in their camp ; 
the minds of all men were raised in suspense, 
and were filled with anxiety and dread. For it 
seemed that the very moraent that would decide 
the war was now approaching. Tbe citizens 
therefore, in general, and every one particularly, 
were occupied with no other care, than to com- 
plete the preparations for that side, and to send 
all the necessary succours. 

The people of Capua, when they had received 
the letters from the hands of the African, and 
were informed of the design of Annibal, resolved 
to wait the event, and sustain the siege. In the 
mean time, this general, on the fifth day after 
he had first encamped, having ordered the troops 
to ts^ke their supper, and leaving his fires lighted, 
decamped in the evening with so great secrecy, 
that the enemy knew not that he was gone. 
Witli continual and forced marches, he passed 
through the territory of the Samnites, taking 
care always to send some troops before, to ex- 
amine the country, and to occupy the proper 
posts. And while the attention of the Romans 
was wholly fixed on i;he affairs of Capua, a'nd 
the condition of the siege, he passed the river 
Anio before he was discovered, and, advancing 
still nearer towards Rome, fixed his camp at 
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the distance of no more than forty stadia from 
the city. The first news of this approach filled 
all Rome with terror and confusion. For, be- 
side that the event was sudden, it was most 
distant likewise from every expectation ; because 
Annibal never had approached so near before. 
Add to this, that an opinion also immediately 
prevailed, that he would not even now have 
ventured to approach, unless the legions that 
were employed in the siege of Capua had been 
first defeated. The men therefore made haste 
to mount the walls, and to take all the ad* 
Tantageous posts that were without the city: 
while the women went round to the temples, of- 
fering supplications to the gods, and sweeping 
the pavements of the holy shrines with their 
hair. For such is the custom of this people, 
whenever their country is threatened with any- 
great and unusual danger. 

Annibal then, having encamped in the place 
that has been mentioned, had resolved to make 
an attempt against the city on the following 
day; when an accident, as fortunate as unex- 
pected, occasioned the safety of Rome. ^ The 
consuls, Cneus Fulvius and Publius Sulpicins, 
who had before enrolled one legion, had or- 
dered the soldiers to attend at Rome with their 
arms upon this very day, to take the military 
oath. At this very time likewMse, they were 
employed in selecting and enrolling men for an- 
other legion. Thus a great body of troops was 
assembled, as it were spontaneously,' in the mo- 
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ment that was requisite. The consuls, placing 
themselves with confidence at their head, went 
and encamped without the city; and by this 
measure gave an effectual check to the ardour 
of the Carthaginians. For Annibal had at first 
advanced, and was not without hopes that he 
should be able to take the city by storm. But 
when he saw that the Romans were drawn up in 
battle against him ; and being informed also of 
the true state of things by a prisoner that was 
taken, he desisted from the attempt: and leading 
his army through the country, set fire to the 
houses and plundered all that was within his 
reach. The booty that was gained even in the 
first excursions was such as exceeded all account: 
being drawn from a country, into which it never 
had been expected that an enemy would at* any 
time come. . 

The consuls however were now so $lled with 
confidence, that they had the boldness to en- 
camp at the distance of ten stadia only from the 
Carthaginian army. But Annibal, having con- 
sidered that his troops were loaded with an im- 
mense booty ; that he had failed in his attempt 
against the city 5 and, above all, that the time 
was now elapsed, in which he had supposed 
that Appius, informed of the danger with which 
Rome was threatened, would either raise the 
siege of Capua, or, leaving there a small part 
only of his forces, would hasten with the refit 
to defend his country ; and that, in either Case, 
he should meet him on his way with some ad- 
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vantage ; resolved to begin his march • back 
again, and decamped early in the morning. 
But Publius, having before broken the bridges 
that were upon the river, so that the Cartha- 
ginians were obliged to ford the stream, pressed 
closely upon the rear of the army in their pas- 
sage, and threw them into no small disorder. 
The numbers indeed of the Carthaginian ca* 
valry, and the readiness of the Numidians in 
assisting every part that was attacked, prevent- 
ed the action from being in any manner general. 
The Romans however recovered again a great 
part of the plunder ; and, having taken prisonere 
also about three hundred men, thev then re- 
turned back to their camp. And being after- 
wards persuaded, that fear alone had determined 
Anpibal to make so precipitate a retreat, they 
followed closely after him, leading their army 
along the sides of the hills. 

The Carthaginian general, keeping in view 
his first design, for some time continued his 
march with the greatest haste. But, after five 
days, being informed that Appius had not left 
the siege, he halted, till the Romans who were 
following him were come near : and then falling 
suddenly upon their camp in the night, he killed 
great numbers ,of them, and forced the rest to 
fly out of the camp. And when the morning 
was come, perceiving that they had retreated to 
a strong eminence that was near, he resolved 
not to attack them in that post : but continued 
his route through Daunia and the Brutiah dis- 
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trict, appeared so unexpectedly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhegium, that he had almost made 
himself master of the city. Tor all that were 
found in the country upon his approach fell into 
his hands; and among tUem many of the inha- 
bitants of Rhegium. 

Is there any one now that can withhold his 
admiration, or refuse the testimony that is due 
to the emulation and the courage that were 
so signally displayed upon this occasion both 
by the Carthaginians and the Romans ? The 
conduct of Epaminondas in an action not unlike 
to that which we have now described has re-* 
ceived the applause of all mankind. This ge- 
neral, arriving at Tegea with his allies, per- 
^ ceived that the Lacedaemonians had drawn to- 
gether all their forces, as well as those of their 
allies to Mantinea, with design to offer battle 
to the Theban army. Having ordered his troops^ 
therefore, to take their supper at an early hour, 
he led them out in the beginning of the night, 
under the pretence of occupying certain posts, 
that were most proper for the approaching bat- 
tle. But when this persuasion was spread 
through all the army, he directed his march 
straight to Sparta, and arrived most unexpectedly 
about the third hour of the night. Finding the 
place destitute of all defence, he penetrated as far 
as to the forum, and made himself master of all 
the parts of the city that were on the side. of the 
river. But this fortune soon was changed. For 
AgesUaus having been inforpied of what had h^p- 
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pened, by a deserter who had gone in the night to 
Mantinea, immediately began his march, and 
arrived at Sparta with all his forces in the very 
moment when the city was taken. Epaminondas, 
therefore, being thus forced to abandon his de*- 
sign, ordered his troops to take their repast upon 
the banks of the Eurotasj and, having allowed 
also some time for rest, he resolved to march back 
again in haste by the same way by which he 
Jiad arrived ; being persuaded that, as the whole 
Lacedaemonian army had come in haste to pro- 
tect their country, Mantinea in its turn was now 
left without defence. And this indeed was the 
truth. He therefore encouraged his troops; and 
continuing his march all night with the greatest 
haste, arrived about the middle of the day in 
the neighbourhood of Mantinea, which had no 
force sufficient to make resistance. But it hap- 
pened that the Athenians, who were desirous to 
.bear a part in the intended action against the 
Thebans, arrived at this very time, with design 
to join the Lacedaemonian army. And when 
the advanced guard of the Thebans had just 
reached the temple of Neptune, which stood at 
the distance of seven stadia only from Mantinea; 
in the same instant, the Athenians, as if by con* 
cert, appeared upon the top of the hill that com- 
manded the city. On the sight of these suc- 
cours the Mantineans were at last encouraged 
to mount the walls, and oppose the entrance of 
the Thebans. It is not without good reason, 
therefore, that historians blame these accidents; 
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and say of Epaminondas, that he performed 
every thing that was to be expected from a 
skilful general ; and while he showed hiniself to 
be superior to his enemies, was vanquished only 
by ill fortune. • . 

The same reflections may be made with re- 
spect to the conduct of Annibal in the present 
instance. For when it is considered, that this 
general first attempted to raise the siege of 
Capua, by encamping near to the enemy, and 
attacking them in many little combats; that, 
when this diesign had failed, he then marched, 
with the same intention, into the very neigh- 
bourhood of Rome; that, when accident alone 
had prevented the success of this bold project, 
and forced him to return back again with his 
army, he still kept his attention fixed upon his 
first design, and stood ready to take advantage 
of any motion that should be made by the army 
that was employed in the siege; and lastly, 
wh^n it is remembered that he did not even 
in the end desist from his undertaking, till he , 
had dispersed the Romans with great slaughter, 
and almost taken the city by surprisfe ; who can 
behold such actions, and not bestow upon this 

 

great commander the strongest testimony of ad- 
miration and applause? 

With regard to the Romans, they must be 
allowed indeed to have deserved upon this occa- 
sion even a higher degree of praise than the 
Lacedaemonians in the instance that has been 
tnentioned. For the Lacedaemonians, as soon 
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as they knew that Sparta was attacked, marched 
away in haste, and saved indeed their own city, 
but suffered Mantinea, as far as it depended 
upon themselves alone, to be lost. But the 
Romans preserved their country ; .and yet drew 
not away their army from the walls of Capua : 
but remaining immoveable and fixed in their 
first purpose, continued to press the siege with 
the same confidence as before. 

. But let it not now be imagined that my pur-* 
pose in falling into this digression was barely to 
extol the Carthaginians and the Romans. Their 
great actions have already been often celebrated 
in the course of this work. My design was ra- 
ther, by displaying the conduct of the leaders in 
these two states, to afford a lesson to all those 
who may hereafter be placed at fhe head of 
affairs in any country. That, when they call to 
their remembrance the fame of these command- 
ers, and place their actions in full view before 
them, they may be led to emulate such great 
examples: and be persuaded that many things 
which appear to be beyond measure daring and 
full of danger, are not less safe in the execution 
than admirable in the attempt; and that the de- 
sign itself, as well when frustrated as when at- 
tended with success, will draw after it immortal 
honour, if it be conducted only with ability and 
skill. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

7%e ill policy of the Romans censured^ in carrying 
into their own country the ornaments of the 
cities which they had conquered. 

Such then was the reason that determined the 
JKomans to remove into their own country tho 
ornaments that have been mentioned* and not 
to leav^ any part behind. Whether this rceolu- 
tipn was right and agreeable to their interests, 
or the contrary, would afford room pe^hapa for 
n^uch dispute. It seems, however, that tha 
i^tfougest reasons might be brought to ahow> that 
they acted, and still continue to act, very im- 
prudently in thi^ matter. If the cultivation 
indeed of arts like the^e had been the means of 
their firgit advancement to strength and power, 
they might tbi^n, with good reason, have trans^ 
^rr^d into their own possession* sut^h ornameiits 
as had be^u found effectual to promote the 
greatness of their country .^ But as in truth it 
was a kind of life thO't was destitute of all super^^ 
9uou9 wealth* and manners &r removed from 
elegance and splendour, which enabled them to 
subdue continually those very nations which 
possessed the most, as well as the most beautiful* 
pf these embellishments; how can it be doubted. 
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but that they erred io judgement upon this oc- 
casion ? Nor are they to be blamed in this re- 
«peet alone, that, when they were conquerors, 
they relinquished thetr own manners, and adopt- 
ed the spirit of the conquered in exchange. 
There is also a certain kind of envy, which 
never fails to accompany such actions ; and 
which, of all things, a powerful empire has the 
greatest cause to dread. For when men behold 
a state in possession of the riches that belonged 
to others, instead of applauding the good for- 
tune, they view it, on the contrary, with secret 
jisalousy; and are at the same time moved by 
sentiments of compassion towards those who 
have been thus despoiled. And when in the 
farther progress of success, the whole wealth of 
every foreign state is drawn together to one city, 
and the people themselves are invited, as it were, 
to take a view of that magnificence which so 
lately was their own; the evil then becomes 
greater than before. For the spectators, not 
actuated, as in the former instance, by com- 
passion for the sufferings of their neighbours,' 
are now exasperated by a sense of their own 
losses : and begin to glow, not with envy alone, 
but with resentment also against those whom 
fortune has so favoured. For the remembrance 
of the calamities which men have felt, will na- 
turally excite their hatred against the authors of 
them. If the Romans indeed had only carried 
away the silver and the gold from the countries 
which they <Jonquered, they would have de- 

f2 
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served no blame. For they could not in general 
have held the vanquished in subjection, unless 
they had deprived them of that source of their 
strength, and added it to their own. But with 
respect to the riches of a different kind, it would 
certainly have been far more prudent, to bavje 
suffered them to remain where they were found, 
together with the envy which they inspire: and 
to have established the glory of their own 
country, not by the vain ornaments of pictures 
and statues, but by a gravity of manners, and a 
magnanimity of conduct. But these reflections 
are sufficient. They may serve perhaps as. in- 
struction at least to future conquerors; not to 
strip the cities which they subdue; nor to think 
it possible, that the calamities of other nations, 
can ever become the ornament of their own 
countries. 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH, 

A digression concerning the proper manner Gf 
conducting any enterprise. What things are 
necessary to be known by the commander of art 
army, Tlie application and use of astronomy 
and geometry. Examples of generals who 
failed in their attempts ^ from being iinac- 
quainted ivith the principles of those sciences. 
A censure of some common errors, arising 
from the same defect^ ' 

CHAP. I. 

In tbe affairs of war, much considenation is. 
indeed required, to guard against the accidents 
that may arise in the course of such an under- 
taking. And yet in every project there is good 
reason to expect success, if the means of carryr 
ing it into execution be conducted only with 
sound sense and judgement. 

If we examine then the accounts of former 
wars, it will be very obvious to perceive, that those 
actions, which are accomplished openly and by 
force alone, are much less frequent, than- those 
that are concerted with some stratagem, and 
upon some occasion that is offered. From the 
same view likewise it will be no less evident, 
that, among these last, the number of those thajb 
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fail, is greater than of those that are attended 
with success. And that the want also of success, 
upon such occasions, is almost always to be 
ascribed to the ignorance or the negligence of 
the commanders, cannot reasonably be doubt* 
ed. I shall endeavour therefore to point out the 
proper method of conducting enterprises of this 
sort; not taking into the consideration things that 
happen without foriesight or intention, which 
deserve the name of chance or accident rather 
than of actions, and which are in> their nature 
too unsettled to be fixed by any rule; but con- 
fining myself wholly to those actions which are 
undertaken with some certain purpose axid 
design. 

Every action then, of the kind here mention- 
ed, must have a determinate point of time; 
» certain portion of time ) and a certain place. 
It reqKtires also secrecy ; certain persons, through 
whom, and by whom^ it must be accomplish^ : 
sind lastly, a certain manner of carrying it into 
e:^eGiiti<yn« When a commander has formed hie» 
nleasUres right with nespect to all these circum-* 
stances, it is manifest^ that his attempt will be 
attended with auocess. But, on the other hand, 
the neglect of any one of these, will most as- 
- sptddly defeat the whole design. For such ia 
the tiatur^ of all concerted enterprise3 : ,a failure 
in any single part^ however inconsiderable, shall 
have i&ree to otertbrow them; while all tl^e 
itea^ures together scarcely are. Sufficient to 
tcmduGt an undertaking to its destined end« It 
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IS ckarly therjefore a matter of the ladt iitiport- 
ance^ not to leave any thing neglected upott 
such occailiions. 

Now, of all the pfecatitions that have been 
tnentk>iied, the first to which a commander should 
attend, is that of observing secrecy. That 
neither the joy which springs from ;ttn unex- 
pected profcpect of success, nof yet the dread pf 
a miscarriage; that neither friendship nor a& 
faction may prevail upon him, to communicate 
his design to any. persons, except those alone 
without whose assistan^ce it cannot be carried 
into execution : and not even to these, till the 
time in which their services are severally re- 
quired obliges him to disclose it. Nor is it ne* 
cessary only that the tongue be silent; but 
much more, that the mind alsb make not any 
discovery. For it has often happened, that 
men, who have carefully restrained themselves 
from gpeaking, have sometimes by their counte- 
nance alone^ and isometimes by their actions^ 
very clearly manifested their designs. A second 
thing to be considered are the different routes, 
either, by day or by night, and the manner of 
performihg them, both upon land and sea. The 
third, and indeed the greatest object is, to know 
the differences of the times that depend upon 
the heavens; and to be able to accommodate 
them to the execution of any design. Nbr is 
the itoianner of executing any enterprise to be 
regarded as a point of small importance. For 
this alone has oflen made things practicable. 
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w:hich appeared to be impossible, ^nd ordered 
others impracticable, which were easy to be 
performed. In the last place, great attentiioai 
should be paid to signals and countersignals; as 
well as to the choice of the persons,* through 
whose me^ns, and with whose assistance, the iin- 
dertaking is to bie accomplished. 

The knowledge that is requisite in the things 
now mentioned, is to be acquired, partly by ex- 
perience, partly by inquiry, and partly by the 
rules of science. With respect to the several 
routes; the place that is the object of the 
march; the nature of that place; and the pc^tt 
sons fit to be employed in the execution of the 
enterprise ; it is best, indeed, when a commander 
is himself acquainted with these things from 
his own proper knowledge. But if it be other- 
wise, his duty then is, to use the greatest cacfe 
in his inquiries : not trusting rashly to any in* 
formation that is offered ; nor following . any 
guides, without leaving behind him some pledges 
of their fidelity. In these things then, and in 
others similar to these, a general may obtain 
sufficient light, by consulting that experience 
which is gained in armies; by employing his 
own industry; and by making the necessary 
inquiries. But there .are others that demand 
skill and knowledge, and some acquaintance 
with the rulps of theoretical science, espe* 
cially with those of astronomy aijid geometry.^ 
For, without having recourse to. the more diffi- 
cult,bmi|cbes of these two sciences, there are^ 
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certain parts of them, which, though they re- 
quire but little labour, are of the greatest use 
upon such occasions, and serve principally to 
promote the success of all such enterprises as 
have here been mentioned. 

Among the things that are to be learned ih 
this method, one of the most necessary, is the 
investigation of the theory of the days and 
nights. If, indeed, the days and the nights 
were at all times equal, there would be no need- 
of study, in order to acquire a knowledge which 
would in that case be common and obvious to all. 
But since tliey are different, not only each from 
the other, but also from themselves, it is plainly 
a matter of great importance, to know the laws^ 
by which they are severally diminished or in- 
creased. For, unless he be acquainted with 
these differences, how shall a commander be 
able to measure with exactness the time of a 
concerted march, either by night or by day? 
How can he be assured, without this knowledge, 
that he shall not either arrive too early, or too 
late? It happens also upon such occasions, and 
indeed upon such alone, that the first of these 
mistakes is more dangerous than the other. For 
he who arrives too late, is only forced to aban- 
don his design. Perceiving his error, while, he 
is yet at a distance, he may return back again 
with safety. But he who comes before the ap- 
pointed time, being discovered by the enemy, 
upon his approach, not only fails rn the intended 
enterprise, but is in danger also of suffering an 
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entire defeat. It is time indeed, which geherally 
governs in all human actions * and most parti* 
cularly in the affairs of war. A coiUmander, 
therefore, should be perfectly acquainted with 
the time of the summer and the winter solstice ; 
the equinoxes ; and the different degrees of the 
diminution, or increase of the nights and days, 
as they fall between the equinoctial points. For 
this is the only method that can enable him to 
adjust his motions to the course of time^ either 
by land or sea. 

Nor is it less necessary that a commander 
sbould also know distinctly the several portions 
of the day and of the night; in order to deter- 
mine the proper hour of rising, and of putting 
the trbops in march. For without beginning 
well, it i^ not possible to obtain a happy end. 
Now the time of day may easily be known t by 
the shadow from the sun ; by the course which 
the dutt takes; and by the different degrees of 
his elevation above the earth. But it is ttot 
so easy to distinguish the time of night : Unless 
to those who are versed in the doctrine of the 
{Sphere ; and are able to follow the course of the 
twelve signs, and to mark their disposition in the 
heavens. With this knowledge, it is a matter 
of no difficulty. For, though the nights ar^ 
tineqtial,. yet, since in the course of every night 
six of the twelve signs are raised above the hori- 
zon, it necessarily follows, that at the same times 
6f the liight, equal parts of the twelve sigriii 
fAftdt always appear. When it is known then 
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\?hat part of the 2odiac the sun occupies in the 
day> nothing more is requidite, than> at the 
time of his setting, to draw a line diametrically 
through the circle* When this is done, as much 
as the zodiac shall afterwards rise above the ho* 
rizon, so much also of the night will have pai»ed. 
And if the number only and the magnitude o^ 
the signs be known, the different parts of the 
night will be also known. 

When the nights are cloudy, recourse must be 
had to the moon. For this planet is of such a 
magnitude, that, in whatever part of the heavens 
it may happen to be, the light of it may always 
be discerned. It is sometimes from the time and 
place of its rising, and sometimes from those of 
its setting, that the hours of the night are to be 
computed. But it will first be requisite to know 
with exactness, the different times of its rising 
upon each several day. Nor is this knowledge 
difficult to be obtained. For as the course of 
the moon is completed in a single month, the 
right apprehension of its progress in that pe- 
riod will serve equally in all the rest. 

Upon these principles it may be observed, 
how well the poet deserves our praise, when he 
^ represents Ulysses, who possessed all the quali- 
ties of a great commander, forming conjectures 
from the appearances of the heavens, n6t only 
conc^ning the course of navigation, but wit¥ 
respect also to actions upon land. For even 
those sudden and unexpected events, by whidh 
men frequently are thrown into the greatest 
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diflSculties, ma.y by this tofithod he apprehended 
with exactness before they happen. Such are 
violent rains and inundations ; the fall of snows 5 
a black and clouded air; and other similar acci- 
deots. If we are, therefore, negligent with 
respect even to. things of this kind, which are 
possible tobe foreseen, must we not fail, throdgli 
our dwa fault alone, in almost every Ihing that 
we attempt ? But indeed there is scarcely one 
of all those precautions which have been before 
reqited, that can with safety be neglected ; if 
we would avoid falling into those absurdities of 
conduct into which many others are reported to 
have fallen. I shall here mention some c£ ^them 
as examples. 

Aratus, the Achaean praetor, having resolved 
to attempt to take Cynaetha by surprise, con- 
certed the , following plan with tjie citizens that 
werie engaged in the design. That, on a certain 
d^y, having before advanced silently in the night, 
he should take his post near to the river that ran 
dowq from. the city, and for some time remain 
quiet with his army. That, about the middle of 
the day, the citizens, when all things were pre- 
pared, should secretly send out one of their num- 
ber, dressed in a mantle; who should take his 
stand upon a certain tomb that was without the 
city. That the rest should then attack the guards 
of .the. gate; who, according to their custom, 
would be sleeping at that hour ; and that Aratus, 
in this very moment, should rise from his con- 
cealment, isind advance with haste towards the 
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gate. The matter being thus regulated, Aratus 
came at the appointed time; and, having sta-^ 
tiofied his troops in secret along the river, waited 
for the signal. It happened that one of the in- 
habitants, who was the master of some of those 
delicate sheep that were usuaUy pastured near, to 
the city, having occasion to give some suddeU' 
orders that concerned them, came out at the 
gate, about an hour before the middle of the day, 
dressed in a mantle; and, standing upon the 
very tomb that had been named, looked round the 
country in search of his shepberd. Aratus, be- 
ing persuaded that this was the signal that had 
been concerted, advanced in haste towards the 
gate. But the gate was immediately shut by the 
guards ; for things were not yet ready within the 
city. Thus this general not only failed in \m 
attempt, but brought destruction also upon the 
citizens that were engaged in the design. For 
being now discovered, they all lost their lives in 
torture. Wliat now wa-s the cause of this mis- 
fortune ? It was only that Aratus, who was at 
this time extremely young, and not acquainted 
with the singular advantage of double and re- 
spondent signals, was satisfied with having con- 
certed a single signal. So slight is the difference 
upon which the good or ill success of any military 
enterprise depends. 

In the same manner also Cleomenes, the king 
of Sparta, when he had resolved to make ati 
attempt of this kind upon Megalopolis, agreed 
with some of the garrison, who were to be stationed 
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upon that part of the wall that was called Co- 
laetim, that he would come with his forces in the 
night, about the time of the third watch. For 
this was the hour in which these men were ap- 
pointed to take the guard. But not having 
before considered; that at the time of the rising 
of the Pleiades the nights were tetremely short, 
he did not begin his march from Lacedaemon till 
about the setting of the sun. It was therefore 
full day before he arrived at the destined place. 
He had the rashness however to attempt to storm 
the city; but was repulsed with disgrace and 
loss, and was even in danger of suffering an entire 
defeat : whereas, on the other hand, if be had 
only been exact in the computation of his time, 
his friends might have secured his entrance into 
the city, and the design have been attended with 
success. 

Thus again king Philip, when he attempted to 
take Melite in the manner that has before been 
mentioned, was guilty of a double error. For 
not only the ladders which he carried were too 
short ; but he failed also with respect to the time. 
Instead of coming to the place in the middle of 
the night, as it had been concerted, when the 
people would have been all fast in sleep, he began 
his march from Larissa at an early hour; and, 
having entered the territory of the Melitaeans, 
as it was neither safe for him to halt, lest the 
enemy should gain notice of his approach, nor 
possible to return back again without being per- 
ceived, he was compelled by necessity ta advance. 
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and arrived at the city before the inhabitants were 
yet ^ne to rest. Bnt as he could not scale the 
walls, beoatise the ladders were not proportioned 
to the height, so neither was he able to enter 
through tbe gate, because the time of the attack 
prevented his friends that were within the city 
from favouring his entrance. At last*, therefore, 
having only provoked the rage of the inhabitants, 
and lost many of his men, he was forced to return 
back without accomplishing his purpose; and 
instructed all mankind, for the time to come, to 
be suspicious of his designs, and to set themselves 
on theiv guard against him. 

Another example occurs in the example of 
Nicias, the Athenian. This general, having 
found a feir occasion for withdrawing his army 
from the siege of Syracuse, made choice 6( the 
proper time of night, and had retreated to a safe 
distance undiscovered by the enemy, when it 
happened that the moon was suddenly eclipsed. 
Being struck by this event, and vainly imagining 
that it portended some misfortune, he imme- 
diately suspended hh march. The consequence 
was, that when he designed to continue his re- 
treat on the following night the Syracusans, hav- 
ing n<yw gained notice of his motions, fell upon 
him as he marched, and rendered themselves 
mastethi both of the army and of all the leaders. 
And yet, if he only had inquired of men that 
were acquainted with these matters, he might 
not* only not have lost his own proper time, but 
hm^ rendered the accident itself subservient te 
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bin purpose, on account of the ignorairoe of the 
enemy. For l±ie ignorance of others is the fiuttert 
way for conducting skilful uien to the - aocom^ 
plishment of their designs/ It is. manifest then^ 
that so much of astronomy should be acquired as 
may be necessary upon such occasions* 
. With regard to the measure of ladders, the me- 
thod of determining it is this. If the height of 
the walls be known, by the mean» of some com- 
munioatimi with those that are in the city^ the 
proportion of the ladders is then most easy to be 
ascertained; For if the walls, for es:ample^ 
contain ten certain parts of any ^measure in 
height, the heiglit of the ladders must include aft 
the least twelve such parts. The distance ol the 
foot of tl(ie ladders from the walls shiould! be equ^l 
to one half of their height; For this is the most 
just proportion with respect to the: mjen- that an^ 
to mount upon them. If the distance be greater^ 
the ladders will too easily be broken \md&c the 
weight. If less, they will then be so erect, that 
the -soldiers, as they ascend, must be cputinuaily 
in danger of falling headlong down* . If the walls 
are not to be approached, and the measure, of 
them is unknown, the height of ^py body that 
stands perpendicularly upon a plane suri^cemaj 
be tak^n; at a distance. The method of doing 
this is not OJEily practicable but easy to those wbo 
are acquainted with the mathematics. And thus 
again it is evident that, in order to obtain success 
in military operations, the study of geometry, will 
be also.requisite ; not indeed in its whole extent. 
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but so ftr as it teaches to investigate the theory 
of relations and proportions. For it is not only in 
measttriijig the height of walls that this science is 
so necessary ; but in changing also the figure of 
a caqip as occasions may require. By this 
ipethod it is that a general is enabled sometimes, 
taking every kind of figure^ to keep still the same 
. proposition between the several parts tliat are cour 
tained within the camp; and sometimes retaining 
the same figure to vary the proportion of the 
parts according to the number of those that enter, 
or that depart from the camp. But these matters 
have already been treated by us at large in our 
discourse on the orders of battle. 

It will not, I think, be objected to me by any 
reasonable man, that I require too much, in 
making astronomy and geometry a necessary 
part of study for the general of an army. To j oin 
indeed to any profession those foreign and super- 
fluous acquisitions, which only serve to furnish 
matter of ostentation and idle talk, is a labour 
which I entirely disapprove. But as much as 
I condemn such unnecessary diligence, so much 
on the other hand must I contend for the neces*- 
sity of drawing even from a distant source som^ 
knowledge of those things which are of constant 
and notorious use. For is it not absurd that pen- 
sons who profess the arts of dancing and of music 
should submit to be instructed in the theory of 
measure and of harmony, and even to be trained 
in the gymnastic exercises ; because these are all 
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considered as the necessary means of obtaining 
perfection in their respective arts ; and that those 
who aspire to the command of knnies ^should be 
displeased to find, that an acquaintance in some 
degree with other sciences is necessary in tfieir 
profession ? Shall the men that exercise illiberal 
arts exert greater pains, and show a stronger emu- 
lation to excel, than those who are ambitious to 
obtain distinction in the noblest and most splendid 
of all employments ? There is no man of sense 
that will avow such sentiments. But ettotfgh 
has been said upon this subject. '^ 



CHAP. II. 
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1^ 
HE greatest part of men form their opinion of 

the size of a camp, or of a city, only from the cii*- 
cumference. When they are told therefore that 
Megalopolis contains in circumference fifty 
stadia, and Laceda^mon no more than forty-eight, 
and yet that this last city is twice as large as the 
former, they know not how to believe it. And 
if any one, designing to increase the surprise 
should affirm that it is possible that a city or a 
camp, which contains only forty stadia in cir- 
cumference, may be twice as large as anotlier 
that contains a hundred stadia, they are struck 
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\vith the greatest astonishment. The cause of 
this surprise is, that men forget those principles 
of geoipatry whicTi they learned in their youjth, 
A^d 1 was the rather inclined to take some notice 
of these matters, because not the vulgar alone, 
but some even of those who are ertiployed in the 
ad^ainistration of states, or placed at the head 
of armies, are sometimes astonished, and not able 
to conceive, that Lacedaemon is a much greater 
city than Megalopolis, though it be less in its 
circumference ; and again, in the same manner 
likewise are persuaded, that, by only viewing the 
circumference of a camp, they can easily de- 
termine the number of the troops which it con- 
tains. There is also another error in judging of 
cities, not unlike to that which has been men- 
tioned. Many men imagine, that an unequal 
and hilly ground will contain more houses, than 
a ground that is flat and level. This however is 
not the truth. For the houses, being raised in 
a perpendicular line, form right angles, not with 
the declivity of the ground, but with the flat 
surface which lies below, and upon which the 
hills themselves also stand. This also maybe 
learned from the very first ,elements of science. 
Suppose a number of houses to be so built upon 
the sides of a hill, as to rise to an equal height ; 
it is manifest that the roofs of all of them toge- 
ther will form a surface exactly parallel and equal 
to the surface of the ground which lies under the 
foundations of the houses and the hill. Let this 
then serve as a lesson tp those persons, who, 
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though they are so ignorant as not to conceive 
how these things c^n be, are desirous of com- 
manding armies, and of presiding in the govern- 
ment of states. 
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EXTRACT THE FlfTH. 

Agrigentum in Sicily described. 

AGRIGENTUM excels almost all other cities 
not only in the advantages that have been men- 
tioned^ but in strength likewise^ and especially 
in ornament and beauty. Situated at the di- 
stance of only eighteen stadia from the sea, it 
possesses all the conveniences which the sea 
procures.. The whole circuit of the city is 
rendered uncommonly strong both by nature 
and art. For the walls are built upoii a rock, 
which partly by nature, and partly from the 
labour of art, is very steep and broken. It is 
surrounded also by rivers on different sides. On 
the side towards the south, by a river of the 
same name as the city: and on the west and 
south-west, by that which is called the Hypsas. 
The citadel, which stands upon a hill on the 
north-east side, is secured all round the outside 
by a deep and inaccessible valley ; and has one 
way only by which it may be entered from the 
city. On the summit of the hill is a temple 
dedicated to Minerva; and another to Jupiter 
Atabyrius, as at Rhodes. For as the Agrigen- 
tines were a colony from Rhodes, they gave to 
this deity, not improperly, the same appellation 
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by which he was distinguished in the island from 
which they came. The city also itself, which is 
indeed in all respects magnificent, is adorned 
with porticoes and with temples. Among these, 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, though xu>t 
finished^ indeed^ with so great splendour^ is 
equal iii size and in design to any of the triples 
of Greece. 
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EXTRACT THE SIXTH. 

The discourse of Chlceneasy ambassador from the 
JEtolians to the Lacedamonians,; in which he 
inveighs against the conduct of the kings of 
Macedon. He is answered by LyciscuSy am- 
bassador from the Acarnanians : who defends 
the Macedonians y and warns the assembly of 
the fatal consequences of bringing the Bomans 
info Greece. 

m 

CHAP. I. 

***** Now, that the kings of Macedon have 
from the first been enemies to the liberties of 
Greece, there is no man, O Lacedaemonians, 
that will have the boldness to deny. Let me 
enter, however, into the proof of this fact. 
Among the various colonies of Greeks that 
migrated from Athens and from Chalcis, that 
of Olyntbus was the first, both in consideration 
and ip power. Philip, having subdued this city, 
ordered the inhabitants to be sold; and, by the 
terror of that example, not only obtained pos- 
session of all the other cities of Thrace, but 
forced Thessaly also to receive his yoke. Some 
time afterwards, when he had defeated the Athe- 
nians in battle, he displayed indeed great gene- 
rosity after his victory; not from any desire of 
.^faowing kindness to the vanquished, for that 
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was far from his intentions^ but that others 
might be induced by such an instance of his 
clemency to submit themselves voluntarily to 
his commands. At that time, however, the 
power of your republic was so greats that it 
seemed probable that at sonie convenient season 
you would not fail to place yourselves at the 
head of all the states of Greece* He sei;ged 
every occasion therefore of declaring war against 
you. He invaded your country with his armies : 
he wasted your lands, and destroyed your 
houses: and at last, having torn both cities 
and whole provinces from your dominion, he 
bestowed one part of the spoil uppn the Argians; 
gave another to the Tegeans and the Megalo- 
polit^uEia; and another to the Measeiuans; afid 
showed a willingness to gratify all maakmdi, if 
he could only do it with your loss. From hin 
Alexander received the sovereighty * This prince 
again, being persuiuied that^ as. hmg as Thebes 
renoained, some little ray of hope might be (stift 
left to Greece, destroyed that city in the manner 
which is known to all There is no need that I 
should enter into a particular detail :X>f the con- 
duct which hid successoi^ have held wink i^espeet 
^to Greece. For no man is so little vtersed in 
the transactions of his country as not to have 
heard, that when Antipa;ter had gained a oom-^ 
plete victory in the Lamian war, he treated ttes 
Athenians, as well as the rest of the Greeks^ 
with the greatest insult and indignity. Foarto 
such excess did lie carry his oppression and 
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inji»tice^ i^a^ he app^nCed persone to huttt out 
the 0gaies% und to destroy m every city all those 
ikM hid oJ[>posed bis party, or were i^onf any 
ac€<^nt obnoxio^i^ to the house of Macedon. 
Atad thus many of those unhappy men, taken 
away by virfeiice f#om the temples, and torn 
erven from the a^rs, lost their lives in torture: 
while others were compelled to fly, and found 
no safely for themsdve^ in any part of Greece. 
i£tolia aloiife afibrded to some of them a place 
of Tefiige. The BCtions t)f Cassander and De- 
metrius, and tfrose of Antigonus Go^iataB, are . 
^H recent in the memory of all. Under these 
ppiiices "gorrisoBS Were established, and tyrants 
supported in eveiy ^lace. Not a single city was 
ef^maptid 4fom the 'name of servitude. But let 
me now pass dn to that last action of Antigonus: 
wttich, "while it is viewed without suspicion, 
may lead 'someof you perhaps to think that you 
owe an obKgaAidn to the Macedonians. Was 
it then to sav^ the Achaefan states that this 
prince took arms lagslinst ydu in the Social war? 
Or Vas dt to free the Lacedsemonians from the 
tjntlnny df Cleomeneis ? By no means surely : it 
would be too great siiiijilicity to suppose it. 
But he foresaw, that, if you ever should obtain 
the iluf^me command in Peloponnesus, his own 
kia^dom would be exposed to danger. He bad 
remarkied 'also the great talents of Cleomenes ; 
as well as the success with*whioh fortune seemed 
to favour your designs. It was fear, therefore, 
on the one band, iand jealousy on the other, that 
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ui^ed him to enter Peboponnesiis with an atny i 
not to ^ccour the inhabitants of that coontiyy 
but to destroy your expectation9> and to hunlUe 
yoar growing power. If the Macedonians there- 
tore, when they were masters of yonr city, did 
nxA suffer it to be pillaged ; yet yon ought not 
so much to love them on account of that kind** 
uess, as you ought to hate^ and to ccMisider 
them as yonr enemies; because they hare beai 
upon many occasions the only obstacle that 
prevented you frbm obtaining the sovereignty 
of Greece, With respect to the profligacy of 
the present Philip, this also is too notorious to 
need any long discussion. The ravages which 
he committed in the temple of Tfaermmn are a 
sufficient proof of his impiety towapds the gods: 
and his perfidious treatment of the Messenians 
his allies, an example no less evident of the 
cruelty of his disposition with respect to men. 
Now the iEtolians alone, of all the Greeks, had 
the courage openly to defy Antipater; and 
afford a refuge to those who had been rendered 
miserable by his injustice. The ^tolians alone 
opposed the invasion of Brennus and the bar- 
barous Gauls. And lastly, they alone of all 
whom you invited were willing to assist you 
with their arms, in recovering again that su- 
preme dominion which your ancestor had held 
over the rest of Greece. But enough has been 
said upon this subject. With regard to the pre- 
sent deliberation, your votes indeed* and your 
decrees itiust impiort a declaration of war< •- And 
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yet > it if by no means probable that a war will 
be. the eonsequence. For it is not to be sup* 
pdsed that the Achs^ans, weakened as they are 
by: ^Mraier. iosses, Ivill attempt to invade your 
territory : but rather, that they will esteem it zs 
a ' favour from the gods, if, when they find 
tbensdves ^mrrounded on every side by the 
Eleaiis and Messenians our allies, as well as by 
our armies, they may be able to preserve dieir 
OMm. I am persuaded likewise that the ardour 
of Philip will be at last abated ; when the j£to- 
lians fiAiali attack • him upon land, and the Ro- 
mans and <king Attains upon the sea. It is easy 
indeed to conjecture what will happen, firom 
that which has already been experienced. For 
if tins prince, when the JEtolians only were his 
enemies, was never able to subdue them^ how 
is it to be imagined that he can maintain a war, 
in which so many different powers are combined 
against him? 

" Thus then have I endeavoured to show, that, 
even if you had not been bound by any treaty, 
and the matter had been still entire, you o^ght 
rather to join your arms with the J£tolians, than 
with the Macedonians. But since, in fact, you 
already are engaged, and have determined on 
the part that you would take, what noom is 
there ieft^for aay more debate? If indeed the 
treaty which now subsists between ^you and us 
had? been earlier than the kindness that was 
s}»>w.n^~towards you by AntigonuB; there m^bt 
then perhaps have been some^poetence to doubt. 
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iviiether> in favour of more recent benefits^ yom 
ooglit not to overlook in some degree your 
former obligations. But if, sAer you had net- 
ceived this so much boasted Uberty and safety, 
these benefits with which you are ccaiftinually 
reproached, you assembled your caancil to de- 
liberate, whether you should enter into aa al* 
lianoe with the iEtolians W the Macedonians ; 
if, after f reqtient consultation, you gave the pre- 
ference to the ibrmer; if you confirmed your 
alliance with them by eKchangiiig muituai 
pledges of £delity ; and even assisted them miSk 
yoor forces in the late war against %he Mace- 
donians^ what reasonaMe doubt can »now re- 
main? By these transactions, yo«r«obligatiM>ii5 
to Antigonus and to Philip all were <cano«lled. 
It should therefore now be shown, that, mACB 
that period, you either have received some iti- 
juty from the Cohans, or some •new ^favovr 
from the Macedonians. But since ^neitiier df 
these can be pretended, what folly is it 4o sup- 
pose, that, in violation of oaths and treaties, the 
very strongest bands that unite mankind, yon 
will now become confederates with .a people, 
whose alliance you before rejected with justice, 
even when you might have embraced it without 
reproach." 

Here Chleeneas ended his harangue, which 
seemed not easy to be refiited. Lyciscus, tlie 
ambassador of the Acarnamans> then came for- 
wards in the assembly. For some *time be 
paused; observing that the people were dis- 
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cottrsing together on what they had heard. 
But as soon as they were silent, he began in the 
following manner. 



CHAP. II. 



** I AM sent to you, LacedsBmonians, by the 
etates of Acamania, on the part of that republic. 
But as we have been almost always joined to- 
gether with the Macedonians in the same com- 
mon hopes, we consider this embassy also as 
C(Hnmon both to them and to ourselves. For as, 
in the time of war, the superior strength and 
greatness of the Macedonian power has made 
our state to be dependent on the prowess of 
their arms ; so, in the busmess of negociation 
likewise, the interests of the Acarnanians are by 
consequence included in the Macedonian rights. 
You will not therefore think it strange, if a great 
part of my discourse should be employed on 
Philip and the Macedonians. 

*^ ChlsGueas then, in the conclusion of his ha- 
rangue, very shortly stated the nature of your 
present obligations. * If,' said he, * since the time 
when you entered into treaty with the iEtolians, 
you had either suffered any injury or insult 
from that people, or received any new kindness 
from the Macedonians, this matter would then 
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perhaps have remained entice for your delibera- 
tion. But as nothing of that kind has^ hap- 
pened, it is the very height of folly in us tp be- 
lieve, that, by alleging only those old benefits 
which you had before experienced frona An- 
tigonus, we can prevail upon you to violate 
oaths and treaties/ For my part, indeed, I am 
ready to conf<^s, that, if nothing new had hap- 
pened, and if the affairs of Greece had remained 
still in the condition in which they stood when 
you concluded your alliance with the i^toliaus, 
there would be great weakne^ in the attempt; 
and all that I am prepared to say would be im- 
pertinent and vain. But if things are now inja 
different state, as I shall show in th^ prqgresj^ of 
this discourse, you will then, I doubt not, be 
convinced^ that I am able to point out to jyfiu 
your true interest, and that Chlseneas js ^l^- 
acquainted with it. For the sole desi^ (^fvl 
purpose of this embassy, is to demqnjstr^tte ^o 
you, if it be possible, from a view, of the daogers 
with which Greeqe is threatened, that the .part 
most suitable and advantageous,^ the partma^t 
, honoijirable and most worthy for you to take, is 
to join yourselves now with lis in the same com- 
^giion hopes: or, if that cannot be obtained, at 
least to remain quiet during the^e disputes. 
But since th^>se who oppose us h^ave dared to 
load the house of Macedon; with various accu- 
§q,tiqns^ from the earliest tinfie; I must al^o first 
Jook backwards, and endeavour to remove the 
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false persuasion of those persons, who may have 
yielded ^n implicit credit to all that they have 
heard, 

*^ It was asserted then by Chlasneas, that Philip 
the son of Amyntas, having rendered himself 
master of Olynthus, took occasion from that 
success to reduce all Thessaly beneath his yoke. 
But I, on the contrary, affirm, that not the peoplb 
of Thessaly alone, but all the rest of the Greeks 
were indebted to Philip for their safety. For 
when Onomarchus and Philomelus had taken 
Delphi, and seized with saciilegious violence 
all the treasures of the god; who does not 
know, that their power appeared so formidable, 
that not a single state had the courage to stand 
befiire them v and that it was even feared, that 
-this impious outrage would be soon followed 
also by the conquest of all Greece? At this 
tiftie^ it was, that Philip offered hiniself uncalled ; 
deirtroyed the tyrants; secured the temple 
against future insults; and preserved the Gre- 
cian liberty. That this is the truth, the fact 
that followed will serve as a testimony to all 
posterity. For the Greeks, not regarding him 
as the oppressor of Thessaly, as Chlseneas had 
the confidence to affirm^ but as the benefactor 
of all Greece, conferred an honour upon him 
which had no example, and with one voice de- 
clared him general of their armies both by land 
and sea. But Philip also invaded the Lacedae- 
monian territory with an army. Yet you all 
know^ that it was not with any purpose of his 
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own that he took this measure. But having 
been invited, and often called upon by name, 
by his allies and friends in Peloponnesus, he at 
last consented to it with reluctance. And what 
was his conduct, Chlajneas, after lie arrived? 
Instead of complying with the desires, instead 
of gratifying the resentments of the neighbour- 
ing states, by wasting the lands, and humbling 
the power of Sparta, he forced his allies, as 
well as his enemies, to embrace such measures 
as the common interest required, and to submit 
their several pretensions to a fair discussion. Nor 
did he even assume to himself the right of judg- 
ing in their disputes: but referred them all to 
the decision of the general states of Greece. 
How proper a subject is this for censure. Thus 
again, you have loaded Alexander with re- 
proaches, because he inflicted that punishment 
upon the Thebans, which their ill conduct 
seemed to have deserved : but have passed over 
in silence, in what manner he revenged the in- 
juries with which the Persians had insulted 
Greece : and that he delivered you all from the 
greatest evils, by conquering those barbarians^ 
and by taking, from them the riches which they 
had employed to corrupt the Greek3j and to set 
one state in war against another ^ sometimes 
the Athenians against the ancestors of these 
very Lacedsemonians, and sometimes again, the 
Thebans; and in a word, that he reduced all 
Asia beneath the Grecian yoke ? And how is it 
that you have the confidence to mention like- 
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wise the succeeding princes ; who, as .conjunc- 
tures varied, have been the authors indeed of. 
evil as well as of good to different people. But, 
ifVhatever resentment may be allowed upon this 
account to others, it never can be borne, thatyou, 
the ^tolians, should of fill men be suffered to. 
complain: you, by whom so many have been in- 
jured, and who never have been the occasion of 
good to any. For who were those, that invited 
Antigonus, the son of Demetrius, to assist them in 
dissolving the confederacy of the Achaean states? 
Who entered into treaty with Alexander of 
Epiiais, to share with him the cities of Acarna- ' 
nia» and to sell the inhabitants as slaves ? Was 
it not you ? Wlio ever placed at the head of their 
armies suqh generals as your nation has em- 
ployed ? men, who dared to plunder even those 
sacred temples which have always been esteem- 
ed to be most secure from violence. Such was 
Timapus, who pillaged the temple of Neptune at 
Taeuarum, and that of Diana at Lussi. Such 
were Pharycus and Policritus ; the first of whom 
spoiled the temple of Juno at Argos, and the 
other that of Neptune in Mantinea. Such also 
were Lattabus and Nicostratus; who, with a 
perfidy equal to that of Gauls or Scythians, at- 
tacked the Boeotians in the midst of peace, 
when they were «iet. together in their general 
asse&ibly. Have Uie successors of Alexander 
ever committed outrages like these ? Being con'- 
scious therefore that such actions can neither be 
defei\(ied nor excused, you npw pretend to boast, 
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that you withstood the irruption of the Gauki 
at Delphi^ and were the means of pmsernng 
Greece. But Jf the Greeks owe any thing to 
the jEtoIians on account of that single servicp^ 
how greatly must they be indebted to the Ma- 
cedonians, who employ continually their whole 
life and strength, in securing them against the 
efforts of barbarous nations ? For who does not 
know, that Greece. would be exposed to per- 
petual danger, if the zeal of the Macedonia!! 
kings, and the bulwark of their empire^ were 
not our protection. Let me mention only one 
single instance. When the Gauls« after they 
bad defeated PtcJemy surnamed Ceraunus, had 
DO longer any cause to dread the Macedoniaas^ 
they despised all other powers, and immediately 
led their army, with Brennus at their head, into 
the very midst of Greece. The same misfor*- 
tune must frequently have happened, if the Ma-t 
cedonians had not, in all times, been the barrier 
of this country. Much more might be urged 
concerning the transactions of tho$e ancient 
tikies : but this that I have said may be suffi- 
cient. You object impiety to the second Philip, 
because he dfestroyed a single temple : but make 
no mention of the sacrilegious violence which 
yourselves had exercised against the holy shrines 
in Dium and Dodona, and against the edifices 
e( the gods. And yet this' should h^e been 
first recounted. But you, reciting only your 
own suflterings, and exaggerating tlnem far be- 
yond the focmnds of truth, pass over in silence 
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those miich greater evils wliich you had befottj 
inflk^d npon others; as well knowing, that, in 
the jtrdgettienl of mankind, all s«bsequent Inju- 
Hes are with reason ascribed to those who set 
the first example of outrage and injustice. With 
Respect to the conduct of Antigohus, I shall so 
&,t only mention it, that I msty not appear to 
tllink too lightly of what was then transacted, 
or to set too small a value upon so gre^t a ser- 
vice. A greater indeed is scarcely to 'be found 
in history. It was, in a word, an action that 
tfeh never be surpassed. For consider it, Lace- 
dsbmonians, as it happened. Antigonus was 
Engaged in war against you. He defeated yotn* 
army in a set battle. Your city and all your 
territory were wholly in his power. It might 
then have been expected that he tvould have 
used all the rigfits of conquest. But so far waS 
he from employing against you any act of hard- 
ship or oppression, that on the contrary, beside . 
Wher benefits, he drove out your tyrant, and 
restored again those laws, and that form of go- 
v^nament, which your ancestors had established. 
Ih return for this great kindness, yourselves also 
]i)ttbticly proclairned him your benefactor and 
ybtir preserver, iu the presence of all the states 
6f • Greece. What then, O X-acedaemonians, 
l^)ftyc^d have been your conduct after such an 
action? Suffer me, I entreat you, to speak my 
sentiments with freedom: not for the sake of 
loading you with any unseasonable reproafch; 
but becaiise the pr^seiit conjuncture obliges me 
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to declare what the common interest requires. 
What is it then that I must say ? That, even in 
the former war, the Macedonians, and not the 
iEtollans, were the people with whom you should 
have joined your arms: and that now again, 
when you are invited, your alliance should be 
made with Philip, and not with the iEtoliaus. 
But this, it will be said, would be a violation of 
the faith of treaties. Which then is the greatest 
crime ? to pay no regard to a convention which 
you concluded privately with the iEtolians; or 
to transgress a treaty that was ratified in the 
presence of all the Greeks; was inscribed upon 
a column; and consecrated with religious rites? 
And how is it that you are more afraid of slight- 
ing a people from whom you have received no 
benefit; than of being wanting in respect to 
Philip and the Macedonians, to whose favour 
you are indebted even for the power of holding 
this assembly ? Can you think it necessary that 
you should satisfy your engagements with your 
friends; and not rather that you should dis^ 
charge your obligations to those who have pre- 
served you ? To observe a written treaty, is cer- 
tainly an action not so pious, as it is impious to 
take arms against those who have saved you from 
destruction. Yet this is what the iEtolians ncyi 
solicit you to da But I shall add no more upoii 
this head. What I have already urged, may be 
thought perhaps, by thbse who judge according 
to their prejudices, to be too distant irom ' thfi 
present subject. I return, therefore, to th^; 
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pfinoiples that were first assumed ; and to that 
which themselves acknowledge to be the chief 
point in this debate: That, if the affains of 
Greece remain still in the same condition in 
which they stood when you concluded your' al- 
liance with the iEtolians, you ought to consider 
yourselves as bound by those engagements. 
But if, on the contrary, the state of things be 
entirely changed, you may then with justice de- 
liberate freely on the part which you are now 
pressed to take. I ask you then, Cleonicus and 
Chlaeneas, who were then your allies, when you 
prevailed on the Lacedaemonians to act in con** 
junction with you?* Were they not all Greeks? 
And with whom are you at this time joined? 
And into what confederacy do you now invite 
this people? Is it not into a c<Hi&deracy with 
barbarians? Is the condition then of your affairs 
tbe s^me as before? Is it not entirely the re- 
venue? At that time, you contended only for 
the honour of obtaining the supveme command 
in Greece^ against > (^hers of the same race and 
country; the Achaeans^ and the .Macedonians, 
with Philip at their head: But the end and tend» 
ency of the present war is to bring! the Greeks 
themselves into a subjection to a foreign enemy : 
to an. enemy whom, in appearance indeed, you 
hsLve inyited only to oppose the designs of 
Philip; but whom in fact you have armed, 
withoiitperceiving.it, both against, yourselves, 
and against all the inhabitants of Greece. . For, 
.asJt is often seen in the time of war that thos0 
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who, with a view to their preset ^feiy> adwilli 
too strong a garrison within tlieir v^?ijls, at the 
same time tl^at they secure thems^lwsi agains* 
their -enemies^ become subject, to the ppwjer of 
th?ir frieads; just so will it happen, frprn tbe 
conduct which the iEtolians cow pursue^ Fpr^ 
while their design is only to weaken Philip, a^^ 
to humble the power of the Macedonians, . tfc^J? 
ol>ftei:ve not, that the cloud which tlieyar© ^^w- 
ing hither from the wast, tliough. at firs£ pairhaj^s 
it may only darken Macedon, wiU in its pro^ 
g^ess, shed the heaviest ei^ils qpon all the Greeks. 
It ia the duty therefore of tima all, tQ-fOr^s^ee^ 101^ 
time the approaching storm : aod upon inoneii^i 
this. duty more incumbent than upon you; Q 
Lacedaemonians. For. what, do you suppQ30> 
were the sentiments of y our ; aooeatoirs, wheiir 
they thru&t into a, well, and tbr^w eariJ) . upoxk 
the head of the mes^ngei: that was sent to them 
by Xerxes to. demand .esvrth and. water; and 
then hade him tell his m,aster, that the Laceda&i 
mofiiaos had given him: earth aikd water agrees 
aUy to his dismaod f What again was their inr 
tentioA, wbeoo Leonidas and all hia arcny G^poa^ 
themselves lg?f their own free choice to oertain^ 
death ? Was st not to declare, that, the LeueedsB-i 
monians wbuM.steiid the foremost, in maintain)* 
ing mot miAy their own liberty^ bnt that also/ of 
aft the Greeks B Anddiall npw the de$cen4aal:a 
of mea hke tham^ conclude a tneaty with a ba«r*< 
barous nation; and joiin tbem in making war 
against the Epirntsi, the Adkseans^ the Acannar 
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niatiS) the BG^otians, the Thessajians; in a 
word, against aToiost every people of Greece, 
Accept the jEtoIians? Let the iEtolians them- 
selres commit such baseness; for they are ac- 
cviBtomed to think no action dishonourable, 
tilat can satisfy their desire of gain. But these 
are not the manners of the LacedaBmoniansl 
And what may it not be expected that the iEto- 
Uans will attempt, when joined in an alliance with 
the Romans :' they, who, with the assistance of the 
Ulyrians only, made an attack updn Pylus from 
the sea, in contempt of treaties ; and, by land, 
laid siege to Ciitor, and carried the inhabitants 
ef Cynsetbainto slavery? Can it be doubted that, 
as they before formed the project of sharing 
with Antigonus the cities of Acarnartia and 
Achaia, they have now concluded a like agree- 
xnent with the Romans with respect to the 
virhole of Greece? Can any one be wafned of 
such designs, and not dread the arrival -of the 
Romans ? And must tve not detest that senseless 
profligacy, which has led the i£tolians into this 
at!iance? They' have akeady taken Naxus and 
Oeniade from the Acarnanians. Not long be- 
fore, they attacked Anticyra in conjunctiori 
with the Romans. And when the city was sub- 
dued, the women and the children were carried 
away captives by the Romans, and reserved for 
all that wretchedness, which those who fall into 
the power of a foreign enemy are condemned to 
suffer; while the iEtolians divided the houses 
among themselves by lot. Is this then an al- 
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liance worthy to be approved? Or*can the La/- 
cedaemonians, above all others, determine (to 
embrace it ? those Lacedaemonians who, when 
the Persians invaded Greece, resolved by a pub- 
lic decree, that, as soon; as they should have 
conquered the barbarians, they would devote 
a tenth part of the Thebans victims to the Gods, 
because this people alone, though compelled by 
necessity to remain quiet, had taken no part in 
the war. Consider, therefore, I entreat you, 
what your own honour and your own dignity 
require. Let the remembrance of your ances- 
tors, your apprehension of the power of the 
Romans, your jealousy of the pernicious con- 
duct of the jEtolians, and, above the rest, your 
sense of the great kindness that was shown .to- 
wards you by Antigonus, prevail with you still 
to be the friends of virtuous actions.. In a wqrd, 
reject all alliance with the ^Etoiians, and join 
yourselves to the Achaeans and the Ma^cedonians. 
Or, if those who possess the greatest power 
among you should obstruct that measure, resolve 
to remain quiet in this conjuncture, and mjake 
not yourselves confederates in the unjust designs 
of the iEtolianSt" 
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EXTRACT THE SEVENTH. 

The siege of Echinus b\) Philip, 

r 

X HILIP, having resolved to make his ap** 
proaches against Echinus in the part of the two 
towers, ordered a tortoise and a battering-ram 
to be raised before each of them, and a gallery 
to be conducted from one ram to the other; 
opposite to the space that was between the 
towers, and parallel tx> the wall. The work, 
being completed according to this 'design, was 
in its form and aspect not unlike to the city. 
For as the buildings upon the tortoises, from the 
structure of the hurdles of which thev were 
composed, had . the figure and appearance, of 
towers; so the gallery that was between, be* 
ing formed into battlements at the top, bore 
no less resemblance to a wall. In the lowest 
part of these towers were placed some pioneers, 
who filled up the inequalities of the ground with 
earth,. that the rollers might move freely. Here 
also the motions of the rams were regulated. 
Upon the second stage, together with some 
catapults, there were vessels filled with water; 
and other preparations for securing the building 
against fire. Upon the third, which was equal 
in height to the towers of the city, stood a body 
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of soldiers, ready to engage with those that 
should attempt to obstruct the motions of the 
rams. From the gallery that was between the 
towers two trenches were opened, and carried 
forwards to the wall of the city; and in these 
there were three batteries of balistae^ one of 
which threw stones of the weight of a talent, 
and the other two, stones • of thirty pounds. 
From the camp to tbe towers on either Pide 
was a covered passage; that the sk^diers might} 
pass from the army to the works, or return back 
again from the works to the cam^y, with6ut 
beiii^ expoeed to> the darts of the besi^ed; 
These works were all completed in very few 
days, because the country afiturded all things 
that were necessary for the purpose in the 
greatest plenty. ' For Echinus is situated opofn 
the MaliaU" gulf, opposite to Thronium, an<| 
looks towards the south. The soil also around 
it is extremely fertile. Philip, therefore, was 
readily supplied with all things that were fe« 
quisite for such an undertaking. Aiid when he 
had completed his works in the matmer that 
has been now described, be began without 
delay to attack the city. 
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EXTRACT THE EIGHTH. 

7%e sources and course oftlie Euphrates^ 

The river Euphrates has its sources in Ar* 
menia; and flowing from thence through Syria 
and the neighbouring country, passes on to 
Babylon. It is thought that it discharges itself 
at last into the Red sea. But this is not the 
truthe For it spends itself in channels which 
are cut through the country, and is exhausted 
before it can reach the sea. This river is differ- 
ent in two respects from almost all other rivers. 
The streams of other rivers are usually increased 
in proportion as they flow through a larger tract 
of country. Their waters also are fullest in the 
winter, and lowest in the height of summer. 
But the Euphrates, on the contrary, is fullest at 
the time of the rising of the dog-star; is no where 
so large as in Syria; and in its farther progress 
is continually diminished. The cause of this 
difiference is, that the increase of its waters is 
not made by the winter rains, but by the melting 
of the snows in summer. And the stream ^ as it 
advances, is diminished, by being turned aside, 
and divided into other streams, for the pyrpose 
of watering the country. From hence also it 
happens, that the transportation of armies down 
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the Euphrates is in those parts extremely te- 
dious; the vessels being so deeply loaded^ atid 
the river so low, that the force of the stream 
affords but little assistance in the navigation. * 
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EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

The advantages of Tarentum with respect to coni'^ 

merce. 

Along that whole side of Ttaly which looka^ 
towards the sea of Sicily and the coasts of Greece, 
though the extent of it, from the straits of Rhe- 
gium to Tarentum, be more than two thousand 
stadia, there is not to be found a single harbour 
except that of the last mentioned city. But 
the country itself k inhabited by a .very nu- 
merous people ;. composed partly of barbarians 
and partly of some of the most considerable 
colonies from Greece. Among the former are 
the Brutians, the Lucanians, a part of the Sam- 
nites, the Calabrians, and many other nations. 
The Grecian cities are Rhegium, Caulouia, 
Locri, Croton, Metapontum, and Thurium. 
The merchants, therefore, that come from 
Greece to trade with any of the people who 
are situated along this coast, are obliged to 
bring their vessels into the harbour of Taren- 
tum, and to make all their exchange and traffic 
in that city. It may be judged what great 
advantages must arise from such a situation, if 
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we consider only the flourishing condition of 
the inhabitants of Croton. For this people, 
with the convenience only of some places which 
afibrd an anchorage in the sutiimer, and which 
cannot be compared in any respect with the har- 
bour of Tarentum, though they are visited but 
by a very small number of ships, have drawn to 
themselves great wealth. The advantages also 
of its ditaation, with rei^pect to the pxm^ of th^ 
Adriatic sea, are still very considefrable ; though 
not so great as in former times. For before 
BttrndUsium was built, all the vessels (hat cattte 
from the opposite toast, which lies between 
Sipontum and the lapygian promont«>ry,towai>ds 
this part of Italy, directed their course ^ways 
to Tarentum, and xused that city as the mafkat 
for vending all their merchandise; Fabiusr^ 
iherefove, considering this pasMge as am objeol 
of great ittipoitance;, tieglected eve^y oihec oate^ 
and employed all hb thoughts to j^ard it. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

The charoLCter of Publius Scipio illustrated by 
some of the earliest actions of his life. Hit 
expedition into Spain. He renders himself 
master of New Cartilage^ Instances of hit 
humanity, moderation, and continence^ 

CHAP. !• 

As I am now going to relate the things that 
were perfonned by Ptiblius Scipio m Spain^ 
and' to give also a short and general account of 
Ikll the other actions of hij^ life> it will first, I 
think, be necessary to lead the reader into 
some acquaintance with the character and the 
natural disposition of this commander. For as 
he has surpassed almost ail that lived before him 
in the -celebrity of his pame, there are scarcely 
any that trauve not a desire to know what manner 
of mail he was; and by what abilities, natorai 
or acquired, he acGompliehed so many and 
sffch great exploits. But tliey are forced either 
to r^nain in ignorance^ onto form at least a very 
false opinion concertiinghrm, because the:writer9 
of ihisiltfe have wandsited themselves widely from 
the triith. That this censure is not ill gnmnded;, 
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will be manifest to every one who is able to 
consider with a just attention the account which 
1 shall give even of the greatest and the most 
astonishing of all his actions. 

These writers, then, have all of them concurred 
in representing Scipio to us as one of those fa- 
vourites of fortune, who by a kind of spon? 
taneous hazard, and in seeming opposition to 
the rules of reason, conduct all their under- 
takings to the desired end. They think that 
men of this sort have something in them more 
admirable and more divine than those who follow 
the guidance of reason in every action. They 
consider not that one of the things here men- 
tioned is barely to be fortunate; and that the 
other is worthy of praise ; that the first is com- 
mon even to the most vulgar of mankind; while 
the latter is the portion of those afone who excel 
in sense and understanding; and that these Idsi 
are to be regarded as approaching nearest to -di- 
vine, and as the highest in favour of the gods. - 
• To me it seems that there is a great resem- 
blance, both in character and in conduct, be- 
tween Scipio and Lycurgus the legislator of 
the Lacedasmonians. For it fnust merit be ima^ 
gined either that Lycurgus, by superstitiously 
consulting upon all occasions the Pythian priest- 
ess, was taught to frame the Spaxtau govfertt- 
ment; or that Scipio was directed by dreams 
and omens to those great actions which so much 
enlarged the empire of his country. ' Buti be- 
cause they both were sensible that the greatest 
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part of nen so^e not easily engaged in new and 
unusual designs^ and fear to expose themselves 
to oMmifest danger, unless they have some reason 
to expect that they shall be assisted by the 
gods; the first, by joining the authority of the 
priestes3 to dl that he proposed, rendered his 
own designs more ^worthy of credit, and more 
easy to be received; and the other, by cherish^ 
ing an opinion in the multitude that he was 
-supported in all his undertakings by a super-, 
natural aid, inspired those that were under his 
command with greater confidence, and made 
tbem more eager to engage even in the most 
difficult attempts. 

That Jthis great commander was conducted in 
-euery action by sound sense and prudence, and 
that his undertakings always were attended with 
success, because in reason they deserved it, will 
sufficiently appear frcmi the facts that will be 
h^eafiber mentioned. The generosity and mag- 
nanimity that were so conspicuous in his cha- 
racter, are indeed acknowledged by all. But 
the readiness of his conception, the sobriety of 
bis judgement, and the extreme attention with 
which his understanding was directed to the 
object which it had in view, have remained still 
unknown; or been known to those alone who 
Jiv«d in friendlship with him, and had the oppor- 
tunity of beholding him in the nearest light. 
An>ong those was Cains Lcelius: who was a 
Witness to all his words and actions from his 
childhood to his death. And he it was who, first 
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yai^qi in me that opiiiion of thisrgeaeBal.wbicli 
I now have mentioned. For ^l that,?he» yf^^^^d 
to. me concerning hira was extremeljf. prpbab^^j 
and perfectly consistent with the actions which 
h,e performed. 

, Xhe first thing, as he informed me, whicb 
tdistinguished Scipio, was his behaviour at the 
time of the engagement between Annibal a»d. 
his father with the cavalry near the river Pa 
He was then but seventeen years old : and, ber 
cause this was his first campaign he wa^s at- 
tended by a troop of select horsemen a» a g^ardw 
In the battle, perceiving that his father, w^tk 
only two or three of the cavalry, was enclosed 
by a Jarge body of the enemy , and w^jis already 
dangerously wounded, he at first exhorted his 
little troop to go to his assistance. Andi wJiien 
these for some time hesitated, because the num* 
bers that had surrounded the consul w^eiie.so 
great, himself \yith the most despersM^e fury 
drove his horse into the middle of thfi com- 
batants. His attendants also being then for^ai 
to join him in the charge, thewhol^ body of 
the enemy was parted by the shock: and the 
consul, being thus unexpectedly rescued frc«n 
destruction, was the first to proclaim aioud that 
he owed his preservation to his son. As by this 
action he acquired the reputation of a man 
whose courage was not to be doubted ; so, in 
the . subsequent parts of li^a life^ wbenevei:. iiis 
country reposed all her hopes ;^pon him, be Wias 
ready to throw himself without reserve into every 
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kind of daxiger. This surely is not the conduct 
of a- man who trusti^ himself to fortune ^ but of a 
commander who is guided by sound sense and 
prudence. 

Some time after this action, his elder brother 
Lucius was a candidate for the sedileship ; which 
is one of the lAost honourable dignities among 
thte Romans* The custom was, to elect two 
patricians into this office : and at this time ther6 
were many candidates. At first Scipio had not 
the confidence to offer himself a candidate for 
this magistracy in conjunction with his brother. 
But* as the time of the election came near, per- 
oeiiring that the people were not disposed to 
favour the interests of his brother, but that him* 
^elf stood very high in their esteem, he judged 
that the only way of obtaining the aedileship 
for: his brother would be that both of them should 
sue for it together. He employed therefore the 
following Method. As his father was at this 
time gone to take the command in Spain, the 
consent of his mother alone was necessary to 
be gained. Observing then, that she was busied 
every day in visiting the temples, and in offer- 
ing sacrifices to the gods in favour of his bro- 
ther ; and that her mind was filled with anxious 
expectation concerning the event; he told her, 
th»l he had dreamed the same dream twice. 
That it had seemed to him^ that he was chosen 
^ile with his* brother; and that, as they re- 
tamed home from the forum together, she had 
met them it the door,, and had embraced and 
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kissed them. The female hrart wws touched in 
a moment by this story. Oh^ she exebimed^ 
that I might but see that day ! Do ymi con* 
sent then^ mother, continued he, that we make 
the trial ? And when she replied^ that she con- 
9entedi not suspecting, as he was then e^«- 
tremely young, that he would have the bold* 
ness to attempt it; but believing only that lie 
spoke in jest ; he ordered a white gown to be 
prepared, such as the candidates for offices cire 
accustomed to wear. His mother reflected w> 
fnore on what had passed. But Scipio, in i^ 
morning while she was asleep, for the &rst timir 
put on the gown, and went into the fomni* 
The people, struck with the unexpected sigfad^ 
and who before had entertained rtrong prgu* 
dices in his favour, received him with, accla-^ 
mations and applause. He advanced to the 
place in which the* candidates were ranged^ 
And, standing on the side of his brother,, ih^ 
ta^i^ed not only his own decticm, but that of his 
brother also ia consideration of himself. ' They 
then returned home together asdiles. Hie newi 
being carried to tbemother^ she ran full of joy > 
and meeting them at the door, kissed both her 
sons with transport. 

From this accident, an opinion prevailed 
a^mong all who heard the story of these dreams,, 
that Scipio, not only when he was asleep^ but 
in his waking moments also, and. in the time of 
day, held familiar converse with the gods. It. 
was no dream however, that gave kin any Mi^ 
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sbtance in this business. But being by nature 
generous, magnifioeht, and courteous in his ad- 
dress, he had before conciliated the favour of 
the midtitude. Add to this, that he had also 
the skiU to choose his proper time, both with 
the people and his mother. By these means it 
was, that he not cmly diitained his purpose ; but 
was judged to have acted under the impulse of 
a divine admonition. For it is usual With men, 
who, through the fault of their own nature, and 
from a want either of activity or of skill, are 
unable toriew4istinctly the times, the causes, ^md 
the course of actions, to ascribe those events to 
to the gods and fertuno, which are accomplished 
only by the ready and dexterous management of 
somid sense and reason. I thought it necessary 
to make these reflections, that my readers might 
not be so fikr misled by the opinion which is 
fdsely propagated concerning Scipio, as to over^ 
look what was brightest and most admirable in 
bis character: I mean His dexterity and his un- 
wearied application to affairs. In how high a 
degree he possessed these qualities, will be more 
clearly seen froift the transactions of the history, 
to which I now return. 
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CHAP. II. 

SCIPIO, having assembled the troops together, 
exhorted them not to be disheartened by the kfss 
which they had sustained. " That their defeat 
was by no means to be ascribed to the superior 
eourage of the Carthaginians: but was occa« 
sioned only by the treachery of the^ Spaniards, 
and the imprudent division which the generaJs, 
reposing too great a confidence in the alliance. of 
that people, had made <$f their forces. That 
the Carttiaginiana themselves were now m the 
same condition with respect to both these cir-» 
cumstances. For> besides that they were di-* 
vided into separate camps, they had also ailito-< 
ated by injurious treatment the affecticms of 
their allies, and had rendered them theirenemies. 
That from hence it had happened that one part 
of the Spaniards had already sent deputies to 
the Romans ; and that the rest, as soOn as the 
Romans should have passed tke river. Would 
hasten with alacrity to join them ; not so much^ 
indeed, from any motive of affection, as from ,%r 
desire to revenge the insults which they had 
suffered from the Carthaginians. That there 
was still another circumstance, even of greater 
moment. That the dissension which prevailed 
among their leaders, would prevent tlie enemy 
from uniting their whole strength iti an engage- 
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ment : and, if tliey should venture on a battle 
with divided forces, that they would then most 
easiljr be defeated* That, with all these advan- 
tages in prospect; they should now, therefore^ 
pai^s the river with the greatest confidence; and 
leave to himself, and to the rest of the' com- 
manders, the whole care of what was afterwards 
to be done.*^' 

• After this discourse, he left Mapcus, who was 
joined with him in the command, with a body of 
three thousand> foot and five hundred horse, to 
protect the allies that were on this side of the 
Iberus ^ and tJien passed the river with the rest 
of the forces, having concealed from every p^son 
bis true intention. For he had determined not 
to^do any of those things which he had suggested 
to the army. His real design was^ suddenly to 
invest New Carthage. 

And here we may first remark a mo3t signal 
pAQof of that peculiar disposition which I have 
ascribed to Scipio* For first, though be waa now 
no more than twenty-seven years old, he topk 
upon himself the conduct of a war, which, from 
the ill success that had attended it, idl other 
persons bad concluded to be desperate. In the 
next place, when he had engaged himself in this 
design, instead of pursuing the most obvious dnd 
common meaisures, he formed a plan of action, 
which was alike impenetrable to his own arniy, 
9Ad unsuspected by the. enemy, And with 
respect to both these points, he was* determined 
by the most solid reasons. While be was ^ill at 
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Btf»e be iafovified hlatiself of the tr^ tttats of 
things^ hy k most eareful and ' etict inquxtyi 
And being alsstired that the treachery ctefy of tbtf 
SpamtfdSi and the diyision of^be B011MI1 amtk», 
had oecasioiied the misfortdUe of hm fatfaeiri 1^ 
neither feared the Carthaginian^ hk yielded to 
that desflondency with which oiihen tvere pdfi^ 
sessed. When he was afterwards alsd told that^ 
the allies on this side of the Iberas remained iiill 
constant in the Rot|i»i friendship ; that theGar^ 
thagimait generals were broken by dsssensiCffiil^ ^ 
and that thej treated the peofde who had stib* 
mitted to them with grfeat severity ; he set o#fe 
upoi^ the expedition witiii fuU confidence of 
success; not building his expectations np^ 
fbrtnne> but lipon the views Ivhich reason had 
suggested to him. As soon as he arrived in SfAit^f 
renewing his inquiries in every p&tt with the 
greatest diligence^ he was infonned that the Car* 
thaginian army was divided into three sepafdte 
bodies. That Mago^ at the bead of ohe^ Wm 
posted bejrond the pillars of Herculesy in the tei*- 
ritory of the Ccmians ; that the seconid^ w^Anf 
the coitlmaiid of Asdrubai the scm of Gesco^ was 
eneamped in Lusitania, neair the mo«th of tite 
riv^; that the other Asdrubai^ vtfith the thM^ 
was laying siege to a town in the Cfup^knian 
district; and that each of these different bodies 
was distant full ten days' march from the city of 
New Carthage. He considered, therefore^ with 
himself that, as it would be much too dahgerdtts^ 
both on accotmi; of the late defeats^ slnd because 
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the eiieinj sko were far soperlor to him in their 
itumberSyto venture on a set engagement against 
their unfited forces j;^ so> on the other hnnd, if he 
should attack either of these separate bodies^ 
there was reason to fear that, while the body at- 
tacked might retire and decHne the fight, the rest 
also ttoiidd de able to advance ; and that^ being 
thus enclosed on every side, he shotild fall into 
the same calamity which had been so fatal to his 
father and his uncle. Upcm these consideration^ 
be rejected the design of an engagement, and 
tni*ned all his thoughts towards New Carthage ; 
^ place whichi as he very well knew, brottght 
many advantages to the enemy, as well as great 
detriment to the Romans, in the progress of the 
war. 

For, while he remained in winter quarters, 
having endeayoured to obtain from the prisoners 
a minute iind particular knowledge of every thing 
that related to this city, he found that it was 
almost the only place iipon the coast of Spain 
that affbrded a harbpnr capable of receiving d. 
fleet and naval forces; that it was so situated 
that th^ Cikrthaginians might pass over to it from 
Afric with the greatest ease ; thai large sums of 
money also, and all the baggage of the army 
were at this time in it; together with all the 
hostages which the Carthaginians had taken from 
the cities of Spain. He leslrned likewise, what 
was still of greater importance, that the garrison 
consisted only of a thousand soldiers, appointed to 
defi^td the citadel. For it nevelr had been con- 
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ceived that, while the Carthaginiand were masters 
of almost the whole of Spain, any*attempt would 
l>e made to lay siege to this city. That the mul- 
titude of the other inhabitants indeed was very 
great ; but that they were all artificers, labourers, 
or iseamen; destitute of all experience in the 
affairs of war; and who would rather facilitate 
than obstruct his attempt against the city, if he 
should appeal unexpectedly before it. He knew 
the manner likewise in which the city wa« situa- 
ted; the fortifications by which it was defended ; 
and the nature of the lake that surrounded it 
Far some fishermen, who fretjuented the place, 
had informed him that the lake in general was 
marshy ; and that it was also fordaMe as often 
as the tide retired, which usually happened evefy 
day near the time :of evening* From all these 
circumstances he concluded that success in this 
attempt would not only bring a heavy loss upon 
the enemy, but tend greatly to advance his own 
affairs ; . and that if he should fail, he might at 
least be able, as he was master of the sea, to with- 
draw the troops in safety ; taking care only to 
secure hi^ camp against any insult. And this it 
would be easy to accomplish, because the forces 
of the enemy were at so great a distance. Lay- 
ing aside, therefore, all other thoughts, he em»- 
ployed himself, while he was in winter quarters^ 
in making preparations for the siege. And 
though he had formed so great a design, and was 
only of the age that has been mentioned, he con-^ 
cealed his intention from every person, except 
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from Caius La^lius, till the time came in which 
he judged it necessary to disclose it« 

Naw it is genially acknowledged by histo« 
rians, that these were the reasons which deter- 
mined the conduct of Scipio upon this occasion* 
And yet when they had gone thus far» they, in 
t][ke end, I know not how, ascribe the success 
tl^at followed not to the prudence of the com* 
mander, but to the interposition of the god^^ and 
fortune. But this opiniim, as it is destitute of 
all support from probability, or from the testimo* 
ny of those who lived at the time, is refuted also 
by the letters which Scipio himself -wrote to 
Philip; in which he. expressly declares, that in 
everything that concerned his expedition inia 
Spain^ and more particularly in his resolution to 
attjftck New Carthage, he was determined wholljr 
by those considerations which have been Im^ 
recited, Let us now attend to the siege. . 
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CHAP. HI. 

SCIPiO th^d, having given secret orders to 
Ganu Laehas, who aione^ as we have said, 1M^ 
^qpiainted with his design^ to sail to New Car* 
flia^ with the fleet, began his march with the 
kad forces, and advanced with the greatest httste. 
His army consisted of tweniy*five thousand toCfty 
wad ^ two thousand and five hundred horse. 
After deven da3ni' march be arrived and encamped 
on the side of the city that looked towards the 
north. The hinder part of the camp he fortified 
1ri& a ditcb and a double intrenchment, which 
was drawn firom otie sea to the other. The side 
that was towards the city he left withont any 
fortification, because the nature of the place 
alone sufficiently secured it against all insult. 
But before we enter into a particular description 
of the siege, it will be proper to give the reader 
some conception of the manner in which the city 
was situated, and the country that was round it. 
New Carthage then is situate near the middle 
of the coast of Spain, upon a gulf that looks to- 
wards the south-west, and which contains in 
length about twenty stadia, and about ten stadia 
in breadth at the first entrance. The whole of 
this gulf is a perfect harbour. For an island 
lying at the mouth of it, and which leaves on 
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eitherside a^^ery nsurrow passage, recites »11 the 
wwes of tbe sea ; so that the gulf remains entirely 
calm ; except only that its waters are iK)metimes 
•gitated by the south-west winds blowing through* 
those passages. AU the other winds are inter? 
capted by the land, which eacloses it on every 
side. In the imnwt part of the gulf staods a 
mountaaki in form of a p^itnsnla, upon which ike 
citjr is built. Lt is svtrrounded by the sea, upon 
the east and south ; and <m the west by a lake» 
whiicht is e:d;ended also so far towards the nortii» 
that the rest of tiae space, which lies between the 
lake and the sea^ and whieh joins the city to the 
OKUHtioent,' oomtsktos only two stadia itat breaikb. 
Tdae middle pait of the city is flat ; aad has a le vci 
approach to ik from the saay on the side towards 
the . souths The other parts are surnmoided by* 
hillb, imro ,of which ai^ very high and rough ; and 
the other thttee, though much less lofty, are full 
of cavities, and difficult of approach. Of th& 
foiiaer two, 4iie largest is that which stands on-* 
the side of the ^elst* It eixt^ids itself into the 
sf8i,.and has a temple consecrated to i£sculapius 
UfioH the top. The oth^r is in like maim^ situate 
ed opposite to the fonner upon the west. Upon^ 
this last is a magnificent and royal place, which . 
was built by Asdrubal, when he designed, as it 
isisaid, to declare himself sovereign of the country. 
'Hie other three hills, which are of smaller isS^e,'' 
enclose the city on the side towards the north. 
The first of- these, which stands nearest to, the ' 
east, has tlie appellation of Vulcan. The second,. 
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Aat of Aletes : who is said to Iwive obtained 
divine honours^ from having first discovered 4he 
silver mines. The third is called the hill <rf 
"Saturn. For the conveniency of those who usi 
the sea^ a communication is made by art between 
the lake and the sea. And across the nai^ow 
channel) which joins the two together, there i» 
also a bridge, which serves for the passage of car^ 
riages and beasts of burthen, as they come loaded; 
with necessaries from the country in the city. 
By this situation of the places, the front of the 
Roman camp was secure without any fortifioa^ 
tion;, being covered by the lajce and the seni 
Even in the part that was opposite to the oarvow 
neck that ran between the lake and the sea/ and 
which joined the city to the continent, Scip|» 
had neglected to throw up any intrenohmenti^ 
either because, by thus leaving the very middle 
of his camp open, he designed to intimidate the 
^nemy; or that, when he should be ready to 
attack the city, he might advance, and return 
back again to his camp, without any impediment. 
This city formerly contained not more than twea^ 
ty stadia in circumference. Many writers in> 
deed afiirm it to have been forty. But in this 
they are mistaken. For my own part, I can 
speak of this matter with assurance. For I take 
not iny account from what I have heard; but 
have piyself seen and examined the places At 
thi^ time the circumference is less. 

The fleet then being arrived at. a proper time, 
Scipio assembled the troops togetherj and ex-'^ 
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^aitiedf'to th€tti the reasons that had determined 
hitti' to engage in the present undertaking, and 
trhieh weffe iio other than those that hare now 
been mentioiied." He showed them, that the en- 
terprise itself was practicable. And having enu- 
merated all the advantages which would' arise to 
themselves from this conquest, together with the 
great loss which the enemy would sustain, he 
promised crowns of gold to those who should first 
mount upon the walls, and the other customary 
rewards to all who should perform any signal ser- 
vice in the attack. In the end he told them, that 
the design had first been suggested to him by 
Neptune : who stood near him as he slept ; and 
promised that he would so visibly assist' him in 
the very time of the action, that the whole army 
should acknowledge the efficacy of his presence. 
The justness of the reasons that appeared in this 
discourse/thepromiseof the golden crdwns,and, 
above all the rest, the expected assistance of the 
god, raised in all the soldiers the highest ardour 
and alacrity. 

On the following day, having stored the fleet 
with missile weapons of every kind, he ordered 
Lteliuisi, who commanded it, to press the city on 
the side of the sea. By land, he collected two 
thousand of the strongest soldiers, together with' 
the men who carried the ladders, and advanced 
to the assault about the third hour of the day. 
Magp, who commanded in the city, divided the 
garrison 6f a thousand men, and, leaving one 
half in the citadel, drew up the rest in order of 
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bMtle Hpon ti^ hiH that st^od towards the fsasL, 
He statiooad alao two thousanfl ^ tiie citiaensy 
to wbom he had giTen the anps that were iu the 
citys neai* the g#te that led to the narrow neck* 
whieh joined the city to the coutinent, and 
which was opposite to the Boman camp. The 
rest of the inhabitants were ordered to assist 
with tb^r utpao^t strength^ in every part in 
which the w^^lls should he attacked* 

As soon ijus the Roman trumpets had given 

the signal for the assault, Mago ordered the two 

thousand citi;3eus to advance through the gate; 

4>eing persuaded that he should strike a terror* 

into the enemy, aad force them to desist from 

their design. Iliey advance accordingly, W4 

vigorously charge the Romans, who were drawn 

up in battle betwe^ th^if camp and the isthmus. 

At first the engagement was extremely fierce.; 

and vehement cries were made on dther side, as 

the numbers increased that came both from the 

city and from the camp. 8u|k the assistance 

that was sent to either side was very unequal ; 

the Carthaginian succours coming only through 

a single gate, and having the length of two 

stadia also to pass; while the Romp^os on the 

contrary were near to the place^ and poured in 

their troops from every side. For Scipio had 

designedly ranged his forces in battle near to the 

camp, that he might draw the enemy to a greater 

distance from the city : as well knowing, that if 

this^ body, which was the very strength <^ the 

inhabitants> should be once defeated, the whole 
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city ivcrnld be thrown into so greftft confusion^ 
that none would afterwards dare to appear with* 
out the walls. As the combatants however were 
all chosen men, the victory remained for some 
time doubtful. But the Carthaginians, unable 
to sustain the weight of the Romans, who came 
continually from the camp, were at last forced 
to fly. Many of them fell in the engagement, 
and in their flight* But the greatest part were 
crushed, as they entered together in crowds 
through the gate. The inhabitants, on the sight 
of this defeat, were so struck with consternation, 
that they immediately abandoned the walls: 
and the Romans, who indeed bad alm<«t en- 
tered the city with those that fled, fixed their 
ladders in full security. 

In this action, Scipio himself was present; but 
used all the caution that was possible, with 
respect to his person. For he was attended by 
three soldiers carrying bucklers; who, when 
any thing was thrown from the walls, joined 
their bucklers together, and covered him from 
the danger. Under this protection, moving 
from side to sick, or placing himself upon some 
eminence, he greatly promoted the success of 
the action. For, as by this method, he saw 
every thing that passed, so, being seen also by 
all the army, he inspired the combatants with 
eourage. From hence also it happened, that 
nothing that was necessary was neglected in the 
eourse of the engagement : and that whatever 
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the occasion suggested to him was immediately 
carried into execution. 

The Romans, who began now to mount the 
ladders with the greatest confidence, found much 
less danger in the resistance of the enemy than 
from the height of the walls. The difficulties 
indeed which this alone occasioned were so 
great, that the besieged began to resume their 
courage. For some of the ladders, being of so 
large a size as to admit many to ascend together, 
were broken by the weight. Upon others, the 
first who mounted lost their sight upon so great 
a height; arid, as soon as they were opposed by 
the least resistance, threw themselves headlong 
down. When any beams also, or other things 
of the same kind, were thrown from the battle- 
men tsi whole bodies of men were torn away 
together, and carried to the ground.. These 
difficulties, however, though so maay and so 
^reat, were none of them sufficient to restrain 
the ardour and the impetuosity of the Romans. 
No sooner were the first thrown down, than 
those who followed immediately ascended into 
the vacant place. But as the day began now 
to decline, and the soldiers were almost ex- 
hausted by fatigue, the general ordered the 
trumpets to sound the signal of retreat. 

The besieged, persuading themselves that they 
had repelled the danger, began to exult with 
joy. But Scipio, expecting now the time wheo 
the sea would retire, stationed five hundred m^ii. 
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together with ladders^ upon the border of the 
lake. At the same time he selected also a body 
of fresh troops; and, having exhorted them to 
perform their duty, he sent them again towards 
the gate upon the isthmus, and gave them a 
greater number of ladders than before, that the 
whole length of the walls might be attacked. 
When the signal then was made, and the troops 
began to ascend the ladders in every part, the 
inhabitants within were thrown into the greatest 
confusion and disorder. At the very time when 
they conceived that they had nothing left to 
dreads behold a new danger just beginning from 
a new assault. Their darts also began to fail : 
and the numbers of men which they had al- 
ready lost had sunk their courage. Their em- 
barrassment therefore was very great. They 
defended themselves however against the assail- 
ants with their utmost strength. 

While this contest was at the height, the tide 
began to i'etire, and left only a very shallow water 
upon the upper side of the lake : at the same time 
running through the mouth of it, into theadjoin** 
ing sea, with such rapidity and force, that those 
who were unacquainted with the nature of the 
thing, regarded it as a kind of miracle. Scipio, 
who had some guides also ready, exhorted the 
troops that were selected for this service, to enter 
the lake, and to fear nothing. For this, among 
^bis other talents, was that in which this general 
principally excelled: the art of inspiring his 
troops with courage, and of making them feel 

K 2 
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^1 the p€kssk)ns which his discourse endeavoured 
to infuse. They immediately obeyed his orders, 
^tid pushed their way with eagerness through 
the lake; the whole army being persuaded, that 
What they had beheld was undoubtedly the work 
of some divinity. It was now that they remem- 
bered what Scipio had said to them in his ha- 
rangue, concerning the interposition of Neptune 
in their fkvour. Animated therefore by this per- 
suasion, one part of them formed the tortoise j 
and, advancing with impetuosity to the gate, 
began to break it with bars and hatchets ; while 
the rest, as they approached the walls, fiiiding* 
the battlements deserted, not only fixed their 
Ixfcdders in full security, but gained also the top^ 
of the waH without any resistance. For, as the 
besiegedi not having any suspicion that the city 
ever could be approached on the side of tliHB 
lake, were wholly employed in other parts^ ahd 
especially near the gate that led to tbe isthmus ; 
so the cries also, and the conf\lsion^» that arose 
from the disordered multitude, prevented them 
from hearing, or discerning any thing that was 
proper to be done. The Romans ran from side 
to side upon the walls, in order to attract the 
enemy : a kind of service, which the manner m 
which they are armed enables them to perfortli 
with singular dexterity. And when they ar- 
rived at the gate, they descended, and biTeaking 
the bars, gave entrance to those that were with- 
out. The body that had attempted to s^ate the 
walls on the side towards the isthmus> had 1M^ 
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also gained the battlements. Thus the whol^ 
wall3 were at last in the possession of the Ro* 
aian^. The hill likewise, that stood on th^ 
eastern side of the city, wa^ seized by a part of 
those who entered through the gate^ and who 
attacked and routed the Carthaginians that ward 
Mt to guard it. 

As soon as a sufficieoit number of the tiH>ops 
had entered, Scipio sent away the greatest paH; 
to destroy the inhabitants; commanding them to 
kill all that they should meet, without sparing 
any ; and not attempt to piljage till they should 
receive the signal. Such is the custom among 
the Romans when they have taken a city by 
storm. And their design, as I suppose, is to 
strike the greater terror. It is common, there- 
fore, to see not men alone lying slaughtered, but 
dogs also cut in two, and other animals divided 
limb from limb. Upon the present occasion es* 
pecially, there was much of this kind of carnage, 
because the numbers that were in the place were 
great. The general himself then marched with a 
thousand men to attack the citadel. At his first 
approach Mago seemed determined to make some 
resistancer But when he had considered that the 
city was entirely in the power of the Romans^ be 
)swt and obtained a promise of safety for hixpself, 
and delivered up the citadel. The signal being 
then made, the slaughter ceased, and tbe pillage 
was begun. When night came on, those who 
bad received 3nch orders reinained in tljie camp. 
The j^^nera], with his tUpu^aod »kenp wa^ lodged 
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in the citadel. The rest of the soldiCTs, having 
been called out of the houses by the tribunes, 
were ordered to bring the booty, all of them in 
their several cohorts, into the forum, and to 
guard it during the night. The light-armed 
forces were drawn from the camp, and were posted 
Upon the hill that was on the eastern side. In 
this manner the Romans became masters of the 
city of New Carthage in Spain. 



CHAP. IV. 

v)N'the following day, the baggage of the Car- 
thaginian garrison, and all that had been taken 
both from the citizens and the artificers, being 
collected together in the forum, was distributed 
by the tribunes among the respective legions, 
iaiccording to the usual custom of the Romans. 
The method which this people observe, when 
they have taken a city, is this. They every day 
select, for the purpose of pillage, a certain num- 
ber of cohorts, according to the size of the city; 
taking care always, that not more than half of the 
forces be employed in this work. The rest all 
remain in their several posts; either within or 
without the city, as occasion requires. As their 
armies usually are composed of two Roman le- 
giofis'tnth an equal nuiiiber of allies, and some^ 
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tknesi th<mgh but rarely^ of four legions i tiie 
men^ who are employed in pillaging, bring all tbe 
booty, each of them to his respective legion. A 
sale is then made of all that has been taken ; and- 
the money divided by the tribunes into equal, 
shares* which are allotted to all alike : not oi^y to 
th^se who were stationed under arms in the several 
posts ^ but. to those that were left in the isamp$ 
to the sick likewise ^ and even to those that had 
been sent away from the camp upon any distant 
service. And that no part of the plunder may 
be concealed, the soldiers, before they begin to 
march, and at the time of their first encampment, 
are obliged to swear, that whatever they shall 
take from the enemy they will bring faithfully to 
the camp : as we have already more particularly 
mentioxked, in our discourse on the Roman go- 
vernment. Now by this precaution, qf employ- 
ing one half of the army only in the pillage, while 
the rest remain under arms in. the several posts^ 
the Komans are secured from any danger that 
might happen to them from the greediness of the 
sqldiers. For as the hope of having a share in the 
booty is never lost to any of the troops, but 
remains as certain to those who are fixed in the 
several posts as to those who are employed in pil- 
laging ;. every man remains quiet in his station ;„ 
whereas, among other nations, a contrary, 
method is frequently attended with very fatal con- 
sequences. So powerful is the desire of gain, 
that, ingeneral, it is this alone which encourages 
men to suffer hardships, or to throw th^selves.. 
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into dangers. When occasions^ dierefope^ of this 
kind arise, it is not to be supposed that those vrho 
ate left in the camp^ or stationed in any post, 
will contentedly ferego the opportunity that is 
6ffered ; if every man, as the custom is in almost 
ail other armies, foe allowed to retain the booty 
Which he takes. For though a prince perhaps, 
or a general, may at such times give the strictest 
orders for bringing dl the spoil together in a 
common heap^ y^t, whatever the soldiers are able 
to conceal they are accustomed to consider as 
their own. And while they all pursue this object 
with an ardour which it is not possible to restrain, 
the safety of the whole is often brought into ^e 
gfeaitesi danger. Very frequ^itly it has been 
seen^ that commandens, when they ha^e suc- 
ceeded in their first design, and have either tal^^n 
a city, or forced their way into the camp of the 
enemy, have, from this single cause ^ne, &ot 
only lost all the fruits of their victory, bat even 
suffered an entire defeat. Tt^m is iK>thing, 
therefore, that mom deserves the foresight and at- 
tention of the lecbder of an army than to make 
such provision, that all the troops may be assured 
of obtaiining an equal shaK <^f the plunder upon 
these occasions. 

While the tribunes were employed in making 
a distribution of the spoil, %he general, having 
ordered all the prisowers, who were not much 
iewer than ten thousand men, to be brought 
befoie him, divided tliem into two separate 
bodies. In the first ^ere the free citizens, toge* 
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ther with their wiv€s and children : and the ar- 
tiificei^ of the city in the othen Having ex- 
herted the former to embrace the friendship 
of the Bomans, and to bear in reiaembrance 
the favour vi^hich they now received, he di^ 
missed them to their several habitations. A 
dcdiverance so unexpected melted them into 
tears of joy. They prostrated themselves before 
hiiti> and retired. He then told the artificers 
that for the present they were the public slaves 
of the Roman people: but that, if they would 
show an affection towards this people, and serve 
them with alacrity in their Respective trades, 
they might be assured of obtaining their freedom^ 
ftssoonas the war with Carthage should be brought 
to a. happy end. He then ordered them to be en^ 
roUed by the queesfor; and having divided them 
into bands of Ikkty men, appointed a Roman to 
take the charge of every band. The whde 
number amounted to about two thousand menu 
From the rest of the prisoners he selected those 
that were in the vigour of their aige, and of the 
strongest bodies, aaid^ joining them to hisbavai 
Ibrces, so that the whole now consisted of a 
half part more than double the former numbef, 
he not only furnished the ships that had been 
takea from the enemy, but allotted to every 
vessel in the fleet almost twice as many deasnea' 
as they had before. For the vei^els that were 
taken were eighteen in number; and his own 
fleet consisted of thirty-five. To these men, 
likewise, upon condition that they would only 
dischai^ titietf duty with diligeaice and zeal^ he 
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gave the same assurance of their freedom as 
soon as the Carthaginians should be conquered. 
In this manner, by his indulgent treatment he 
entirely gained the confidence of the citizens^ 
and secured their affection both to himself and 
to the common cause. The artificers, encou- 
raged by the hopes of freedom, applied them- 
selves to their work with the greatest cheerful- 
ness. And the fleet, by the prudent disposition 
. which he made, was increased in the proportion 
that has been mentioned. 

When this business was finished, he sepa« 
rated Mago, and the other Carthaginians tlmt 
were of rank, from the rest. For among 
those that were taken, there were two that 
were of the council of the ancients, and fif- 
teen of the senate. All these he committed 
to the care of Laelius; and ordered them to 
be treated with particular attention. He 
then commanded all the hostages, who were in 
number more than three hundred, to be brought 
before him. And calling the children to him 
one by one, he caressed and soothed them; 
telling them that in a short time they should see 
their parents. The rest he ordered to write to 
their several cities that they were safe and well 5 
and that they should soon be permitted to return 
to their respective habitations, if their friends 
would only consent to embrace the alliance of 
the Rcmians. With these words, having before 
selected from the spoil what was most proper 
for, hi« design,* he presented bII of: thjem with . 
such ornaments as were suitable to their sex and 
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age. To the girls he gave bracelets and little 
pictures ; and swords and poniards to the young 
^€fn and boys. 

At this time, one of the female captives, the 
wife of Mandonius, who was the brother of 
Andobalis, king of the Ilergetes, fell at his feet, 
and entreated him with tears to give such orders 
concerning the women that were prisoners, that 
they might obtain more decent treatment than 
they had experienced from the Carthaginians. 
Scipio was moved at this sight : for the woman 
was advanced in years, and had something 
venerable in her appearance. He asked her 
therefore, whether they were in want of any 
necessaries. And when she made no answer, 
he ordered those that were appointed to take 
care of the women to be called; and was tofd 
by them, that the Carthaginians had always 
furnished them with necessaries in the greatest 
plenty. But as she still embraced his knees, 
and continued to repeat the same request, Scipio, 
being more perplexed, and suspecting that the 
men had told him an untruth, and had un- 
doubtedly been negligent in their charge, bade 
her and the rest of the women take courage ; 
and assured them, that he would appoint other 
persons, who should take care that they should 
be in want of nothing. You understand not 
our request, replied the woman after a little 
silence, if you think that we are thus importu- 
nate with you for the sake of meat and drink. 
In a moment Scipio understood her meaning : 
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aixdi when he saw before him the dau^ters of 
Aadobalii^ and of many other princes, all in 
the flower of their age, he was unable to refrain 
from tears* The whole distress o{ their con- 
dition was disclosed to him by a single word. 
He sigmified therefore to the woman, that he 
BOW knew perfectly what she intended: and 
taking her by the hand, jhe again bade her to 
take courage, and all the rest that were with 
her: assuring them^ that he would be no le$$ 
careful of them» than if they were bis own 
sisters or his daughters^ and that he would 
give them in charge to persons of approved 
fidelity, whose behaviour should a^ree with this 
assuraiice* 

Aft^ this, he delivered to the quaBstors all 
the public money that had been taken from the 
Carthaginians. . The amount of it was w^^^ 
XhBu six hundred talents. He had brought 9J[^o 
with him from Rome four hundred: so that, 
with both sums together, he had now more than 
a thousand talents, to defray the expenses of 
the war. 

Ai>out the pame time also it was, that some 
young soldiers, having found a virgin of a most 
uncommon bloom and beauty, and knowing 
that Scipio was inclined to the love of womeu, 
brought and placed her before him, and ea^ 
treated him to receive her as a present. Scipio 
was struck witli the sight; andi haviiig es:* 
pressed bis admiration of her beauty, ^^ If 
I w^e a private man,'' said he, ^^ you ^ould 
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not have offered to me a more acceptable pre- 
sent; but, in the station in which I am now 
J^laced, it is quite otherwise/* Intimating, as 
I suppose, by this discourse, that, in the hours 
of leisure and repose, young men may ^some- 
times agreeably amuse themselves with these 
enjoyments; but that, in seasons of business, 
the activity both of the mind and body is too 
much obstructed by such indulgence. He 
therefore thanked the soldiers ; and having 
called the father of the virgin, he delivered hef 
mto his hands, and exhorted him to marry her 
to any one of her own citizens whom he should 
choose. By this instance of his continence and 
moderation, the character of Scipio was raised 
high in the opinion of all who were under his 
command. 

When he had thus regulated all things, and 
committed the rest of the prisoners to the care 
of the tribunes, he sent Lselius, with the Car- 
thaginians, and s6me others of the most eminent 
rank that were taken, in a quinquereme to 
Rome, to carry the news of this success. For 
he very well knew, that as the affairs of Spam 
had been considered as almost desperate, an 
account of this important conquest could not 
fail to infuse new courage into the people, and 
engage them to apply themselves with much - 
greater earnestness to the business of the war. 
With respect to himself, remaining for som« 
time in New Carthage, he exercised continually 
the naval forces; and instructed the trihvmes 
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al^a to exercise the land army in the following 
manner. 

On the first day;> the legions were commanded 
to run the space of thirty stadia with their arms. 
On the second, to scour and brighten their 
arms, and to examine in open view their whole 
armoun The third day was allotted to re- 
laxation and repose. On the fourth, they 
fought together with wooden swords cased with 
leather, and guarded with a button at the end ; 
and threw javelins, which were covered also 
with a button. On the fifth day, they returned 
again to the same course of running with which 
they had begun. 

He employed also a principaLpart of his at- 
tention upon the artificers; that the arms might 
be finished in the compietest manner^ both for 
the exercises in the field, and for real service. 
With this view, he not only appointed skilful 
men to riegulate the workmen^ as we have already 
mentioned ; but himself went every day among 
them, and saw that they were supplied with 
necessaries. And thus, while the legions were 
exercising themselves continually before - the 
walls, and the naval forces upon the sea con* 
tending together in rowing and in mock engage-^ 
meats; while the workmen in the city were 
sharpening weapons^ or labouring in brass and 
iv<iod; aiid, in a word^ while all without ex^ 
ception were employed in preparing arms ; who« 
ever bad beheld the sight, might have observed 
in the words of Xenophon, ^hat this city wa;s 
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ia' truth the very working-shop of war. When 
all things seemed at last to be in the condition 
which he desired, and the troops were perfect 
in their exercise; having secured the city also 
by placing guards, and making the fortifications 
that were necessary, he put both the army 
and the fleet in motion, and began his march 
towards Taraco, carrying the hostages also with 
him. 

The motions which Scipio judged to be most 
useful for the cavalry upon all occasions, and in 
which he commanded them to be exercised, 
were these. To turn every man singly his horse 
to the left, and again to the right, and then to 
make him fal^ back, ^ith respect to whole 
troops, they were also taught to, turn to one 
side at once, and to recover again their first 
position : to turn their backs to the enemy in 
two motions, and to face about again in three : 
to make little bodies of ten or of twenty men, 
go off with speed from the wings, or sometimes 
from the centre; and return again to their place 
in the main body without breaking their ranks : 
to extend themselves upon the wings, in order 
to prevent the camp from being attacked, or to 
cover the rear of the army. The breaking of 
the whole body into loose and separate bands, 
was a thing which he thought deserved but little 
attention; because it was nothing more thai^ 
the order into which troops would naturally fall 
lupon. a march. In the last place, th^ wera 
io^structed. so to advance against the enemy, oc 
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to retire again, in all the ififferent fli^emfenftf •■' 
thsit, even when running with ful! speed; they ' 
might keep their ranks entire, atid prescft^tf* 
same distance between the trDo{>Si -FSr HHi 
opinion was, that nothing was moHe dangerouis 
or ffetal, than "for a body cif cavalry to charge 
with disordered ranks. * 

When he had eommnnicAted these instrtic-i 
tions to the officers and soldiers, he afterw^M^ 
went round to the severail cities, and escan^ined, 
in the first place, whether the men convpfre- ' 
hended his" plan of discipline; and, secoAdIyi 
whether those who commanded in the eitles^' 
were clear and perfect in their manner of teach- 
ing it. For he judged that theHsuccessp <>f thfe'' 
new method would principally depend upon thte 
skill of the particular commanders. Ai^ sootf ^il - 
everything was perfected. He drewouV'airiJM 
cavalry from the eities to one place ; and Mni-* 
self directed them 4n- all the movements; arid * 
misi^ theni' perform the #hole exerrtsfe ib Kit ' 
presence. Nor. did^ fte^ *^p6n thil *ooc»iJ<^^*' 
take his station at the head of all the troops, 
as the generals of this age are accustomed to 
do; imagining that the foremost place is the 
proper place for a commander. But in truth 
they both show a want of judgement, and bring 
much disadvantage upon the service itself, by 
choosing a post, in which, while they are seen 
by every one, they can themselves see nothing. 
For the business in question, at such a time^ isf 
pot to display the power and dignity of the com- 
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mander, but to show ability and skill ^ to attend 
to the soldiers in all their moyements; and^ for 
this purpos<Q, to be sometimes at the head^ scnane- 
times agaito' in the rear of isdU and sometimes in 
the centre. It was thus that Scipio acted. He 
rode from rank to rank, and saw all the troops 
himselif. He instructed those that were less 
ready ; and corrected in the beginning whatever 
was amiss. But as so great attention had been 
ui^ before in exerdistng each particular body, 
the mistakes that now appeared were very few 
and ineonsideraMe. For this indeed, as De« 
metrius Phalereus has very justly observed, is 
the only method that can render a body of 
iffoops pcurfect in th^ir discipline. As a build** 
ing, says this writer, will be fkm and solid, if 
evt^ scanning, aiMl every joint, and each singie 
iStpaHment, has been deposed and finished wHh 
tHle^ B^sessary cai<e; so an army likewise will 
have its proper sttength, when every troop, and 
every soKUer, have first been separately trained, 
a|id r^taien^ ptefect m their iMy. 
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An observation on the poUcyof'the JtpfnapS teith 

respect to Greece. 

The pi^seiit stale of tkmg» very nmch resem* 
bled, it w«$ said^ th^ djii^siti^fi . of an ?^rn^ 
dratva up ia b{tttk» UponjmQk oqcasif^s the 
Hglift-Mm^. an4 Uio^ ^ctw4 gJf the trppps ar^ 
placed alwa^^ i^ fiiOiit> ^t^d are the %^t ^- 
t^cfaedi bAttb«i«|v0nt 0f|:i^battlfi6de<pidet}bjf 
ib^pbsUaoK ctf heavy forces that sti^nd behind 
tbem« I^itM sam^ iiiwp^r the JE;tolian3>.fi^ 
tl|e pe^te.of P#lQ|^Mifle(ins. thoir allies^ ;^ f^i^i^c 

ihe.p]^ilaox> fc^^ tb^am^lv^ iit re^^p}. ,. ) If t]M 
^t^ul4tte4e£i£|(ed|, th^ latte^ wU||ii^th^cas^' 
themselves in .9f£ay &«*\ *he, fr^jr, .^Hjrif 7t^ar 
should be yictprious^ which the gods avert, the 
Romans will then be able to subdue not only 
tHe iEtolians, but all the rest also of the people 
of Greece, 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

A description of Ecbatana, the capital cify of 
Media. The expedition of Antiochtis against 
Arsaces. 

Media i% the most powerliil of all the king- 
doms of Asia 5 whether vre consider the extent 
of the eoontry, or the numbent mA goodneM of 
the men, and also of the hoiM0, ivliich laM thei^ 
{Ax^dttoed. For tiiese aaknais we Ibtmd in it iti 
00 great plenty, that alaiMt idl tte net iHK^ 
ii mpi^ied witfc them tmak thit i^rotnitoe. It i«i 
here also lliait the royd hordes am alirays led^ 
on account of the exceHence of the pa«toi«: 
The whole bord^« of 4he pnotiiicA we cef«Md 
with Grecian cities ; which were hnilt aa a chedc 
upoti iSs/Q neighfeouiifig barbarians^ atfter the 
ooimtrf had been smbdned hy Aleatander. £c^ 
bMana duly is not one d theie. Thi* <«ity 
stands ^on the north side <if Media, ^ad ceftf^ 
raands all that part of Ai^a which lies along the 
Mcsotis and the £uxine sea. It was^ ei^en hooL 
the most ancient tim^s, the seat of the royal re* 
sidence; and seems, in fifdendo«ir and magnii- 
cence, very greatly to hate exceeded all other 
cities. It is bailt on the decHtity of the rnocm* 
tain Orontess and net enclosed with any wailt. 

x2 
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Bat there is a citadel in it, the fortificatHiiis of 
which are of most wonderfal streiigth: attt 
below the citadel stands the palace cX the Per- 
sian king&. With respect to other particulars I 
am in doubt whether I should spes^, or be en- 
tirely silent. To those who love exaggeration, 
and to strike their readers with something won- 
derful in their descriptions, this city would 
afford ample matter for such digression. But 
others, who go not without great diffidence into 
things that exceed the common apprehension, 
will, for this yery reasoQ^ be the more pet* 
plexed« Thu» much, however, I sball say. 
The pdace eputained seven stadia in circum* 
ference. And the magnificence of the structure 
In every part was such as must have raised it 
!very high opinion of the wealth and pow^ oi 
jtiiose who built it* For though the wood was 
all of cedar,' or ot cypress, no part of it was lei; 
linked: but the beams, the roofs, and the piUars 
that supported the porticoes and peristyles were 
tdl covered, some wi#fa plates of silver, and pome 
of gold. The tiles iifcewise were all of silver. 
The greatest part of these riches was carried 
away by. the Macedonians who attended Alex- 
ander: and the rest was pillaged in the reigns 
of Antigonus and Seleucus^ At this time^^ how- 
ever, wlien Antiochus arrived, there were still 
xen^aining in the temple of iEna some pillars 
iic^se^ tvitli gold, and a Wge quantity of ^silver 
XUes laid together in a hei^« There were aliso 
0mp few \vedges of gold^; and a -much greater 
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number of »Iver« These were now coined into 
itioney wilh the royal stamp ; and amounted to 
the sum of almost four thousand talents. 

Ar$ace8 had expected that Antiochus would 
advance as far as to this city ; but was persuaded 
that be never would attempt to lead so great an 
army through the desert that was beyond it; 
.especially because he could not fioiil of being in 
great want of water. For, in these parts, no 
water is ever seen above the sur&ce of the 
ground. But, through the whole of the desert, 
there are many subterraneous wells and streams, 
which are known only to those who are ac- 
quainted with the country. The account which 
the inhabitants give of these are true: That the 
Persians, when they were masters of that part 
of Asia, gave to those who brought a stream of 
water into places in which there was none before, 
the free inheritance of the ground for five gene- 
rations; and that the natives^ encouraged by 
this advantage, spared no labour or expense to 
bring the water, which fSalls from mount Cau- 
casus in many large streams, through subterra- 
neous channels to a very great distance; so that, 
in the present times, those who use the waters 
know not the beginning, nor the course, of the 
chanods through which th^y flow. When 
Arsaces saw, however, that the king had deter- 
mined to pass through the desert, he ordered 
the. wells to be broken and filled up. But An- 
. tiochus,^ being informed of this design^ sent 
away Nicomedes with a thousand horse; who. 
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feldidg on his ariival that Arsaces had i^treated, 
and that a »iiall body of cavalry only was em- 
ployed in stopping the mouths of the streams, 
forced them fo By upon his first approach, and 
returned back again to Antiochus. 

The king, having passed the desert, arrived 
at Hecatompylus, a city situated in the middle 
of the Parthian territory, and which takes its 
naeme from the great number of roads which 
lead from it into all the neighbouring parts. 
In this place he allowed the army some time to 
wt^. And when he had considered witli hinl- 
self, that, if Arsaces had been inclined to ven« 
ture oil a battle he never would have left his 
country, or have looked for any ground more 
propel* for his own army than that which lay 
round Hecatompylus; and that it was evi- 
dent from his retreat that he had no such de- 
sign; he resolved to advance into Hyrcania. 
Arriving at Tag», and being informed by the 
inhabitants that the whole way leading to the 
summit of the mountain Labutas, which over- 
looked Hyrcania, was, extremely difficult, and 
thiat great numbers of barbarians also had already 
possesised themselves of all the passes ; he divided 
his Kght-arraed forces into many little bodies, 
and sent them away under different leaders, 
assigning to each the route which they should 
take. The pioneers of the army ti^ere sepamted 
also into little bands ; and were ordered to attend 
the light-armed troops,, and, in every' part, as 
they arrived, to make the ascent precticaMe for 
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t|ie hw^ fam6% md tim hmste tliat wem lo^^dbd 
with tbe baggage* Wke» be- bad macte this 
disposition^ fas gwr^-to Diog«aes t^e van of tlie 
araiy; whic^ bas: oomposfd pf ai»be» and 
diugen, cUid^tiifoge mmmtaineeiis who iHre v^y 
iddiM > ift throirmg ibMN;s or stonegg and wb<^ 
not keeping any rank, but engaging man\with 
maii^ as time ai»d plac« may r6quiFe» perlomi 
tljie greatest s^vioe in such vdiffioidt parses. 
Ni«t to tkese ^aarched a body of two tboasand 
(Cretans, aimed witb biM^kters, and led by Foly^* 
emdos of Rhodes. And m liie isear of a}l were 
tbe imsLvy forces uad^r tbe comnmnd of Nico^ 
mades of Gos^ and Nicolans an iGtolian,^ 
. Aa liie anny advaneed, the way wa» found -to 
be ^miteb laofe rough and difficult than it had 
been b^se eoneeived. For as the w^kole length 
ef 1^ aso^nt, was not less than three hundried 
stadia^ so the greatest part of the way also was 
through a deep and hollow road, fwmed by the 
winter torrents, and iUled with trees and fi-ag- 
ments of rocks which b^ ^Uen from the moun- 
tains thsBt hung over it. The b€»4>eirians, like- 
wise, not only had increased tbese difficulties, 
by laying trees together in heaps, and stones of 
tb6 largejst siae; but had spredd themseltes upon 
all tbe eminences that wepe most proper for 
their puirpo^e, along the whole border of the 
read. And, ^indeed, if they had • ndt wholly 

, been mistakenin their judgement, the king must 
have been ^ced to desist from bis design. For 

.^mng p^TMidded themselves, that the whole 
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anay must necessartty piass akmg tUbinrnd^tfacy 
had taken the meaanres that>,iiiere «lcMt agrqe^ 
able to ib^ permasion^ and; fieeoredrihfi poets 
that were mpst proper for defiondi]^ jthe^assK^^ 
But th^y nehrei: had ooofiideied^ that^ though ^^la 
baggage aqd the heavy fiwrcev mml pam indeed^ 
alopg tbi3 way> beeauae it was not posviU^ for 
tbftm to , a^K^^id the oa^boiwiq^. momktmne^ 
yet the lightfamed twops migfab adranee. along: 
the very summit of, the .TockB. No soomv; 
tberefore, was the first of their; potta attadoBdi 
tbaii tbe whole face of things was >e^Miy 
changed. For Diogen^^ peroeiving in tha^ \wy 
first conflict what wa«{ necessary, to be d<Hus> led 
his t;roo{)s out of the hottow wiKpi» and.liMSag 
gained the heights^ Uiat w<»re abQ^AheteiMmi;^ 
galled them with darts and stooea The stones 
especi^ly^r that wese discharged by < the ^ii^fi^ 
Irom a considerable distance^ B^^read^Bmimg 
ihem 50 great di^order^ that they weceilbrcsd to 
abandon their post The pioneers tbm^cleawd 
the grow^d in full security j and aa the nuiober 
pf them was great, this, task was aoon ac^ 
pjomplished. iVnd thus, as, the. archers and 
^lingers, with the rest of the li^t-armed troops^ 
^till continued to advance; sometimes ^qdreuting 
ihemselves along the sides of the rocks, airf 
sometimes uniting in a body, and seiziag all the 
advantageous posts j while the Cretans, as a xe^ 
^erve, marched slowly and in good. order tfaroogfa 
the hollow road; tbe barbarians, unaUetamis^ 
lain these diflfcrent attacks, abandanec^ their 
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tep ' dC the. momxtain* In this manner, Antio-' 
okms atfiasteondueted his army throtigh the 

piBse8i.lihDUg^'Vei7'dk>wly, and with great diffir, 
QJi&tji' iat' he hstdf* j^afoely gained updn the 
eighth day; the'^sammit pf the niottrfiain: ^-A^ 
the ebtoiy'had assembled all their %rees toge-^ 
thisr; in this plaee^ and w^e persuaded that they 
abould still compel htm to demt from his design^ 
a» aew> and :fierce hatlle ensued^ But the barba- 
rians :were defeated in the * following- manner. 
They had formed themselves into a close body, 
9nd maintained the fight with courage, against 
the heavy. forces that attacked them in front; 
wfaen^they perceived that the li^ht*armed troops, 
bavinip made a circuit in the night, had possess- 
ed themselves of the eminences in their rear* 
At' this ^ht they were struck with terror, and 
bcgau'to fly with gieat precif^tation. The king 
wtoild not suffer them to be pursued, but ordered 
the trumpets to sound a retreat ; that he hiight 
descoid with idl his army, in good torder, into 
Hyrcania. Having regulated his march ais he 
desired, he arrived at • Tainbradus ; a city ilpifc 
enclosed with walls, but of gt^t extent, and in 
which : there was also a royal palace. In this 
place he encamped : and being informed tiiait 
the gresdiest part of the routed army, together 
with many of the neighboufing'peopl^y had re- 
tired to Sjirinx^ which was at no great distanpe 
from TamfaMCUs, and, on account both of i^ 
stiengfeh^ and situation, was considered as' the 
capital of all Hyrcania; he resolved to make 
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himself master of that city. Advancing, lfai»«'^ 
fore^ with his army» he extended, his forees 
round it, and began the si^ge. The ohief port 
of hb labour^ was en^loyod hi pHpaniig tor^ 
toises, for the purpose of fitting up the iittreiiOh-t' 
ments. For the city was snrrounded by thne& 
ditches; each of which contained not less tiidiii' 
thirty cubits in breadth, and fifteen iti deptl^. 
Upon the top of each was a double ^palbade, 
and beymid them a strong walL It was her# 
that continual combats passed without any in- 
termission; so that neither the besiegers, nor 
the besieged, were able to remote the wounded 
and the dead. For th^ not only fought above 
the ground, but often met together in the. mines 
which they had digged below- . By the activity 
however of the king, as well as from the number 
df the troops employed, the ditches were ini a 
short time filled, and the wall fbll in the psiart 
that was underminefl. The barbarians, isaobte 
any longer to make resistance, killed, all the 
Greeks that were in the place ; and, havings pil* 
laged the city of all the goods that were of gre^it-* 
est value, endeavoured to escape, by night.. JBnk 
Antiochus, being infontied of their reti^at^. ear-* 
dered Hyperbasi^ to pursue them>>witli the.mer^ 
cenaries. The barbarians,, upon the first ap- 
proach of these troops, threw away tlietr bag* 
gage, and fled back into the city. And when 
tliey found that the beavy-ainued forces had 
also entered the city through the breach, they 
despaired of any farther meaxis of safety^ ani 
surrendered themselves to the. king; 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH. 

The consuls Marcellus and Crispinus are lost 
through their own imprudence. Rejlections qf 
the liistorian upon this event. 

The consuls, Claudius Marcellus and Crispi- 
nus, being desirous to take a perfect view of 
those parts of the hill that looked toward the 
camp of the enemy, ordered the test of the army 
to remain within the intrenchment, and, attend^ 
only by two troops of horse, some light-armed, 
and about thirty He tors, advanced to examine 
the ground. It happened, that some of the 
Numidians, who were accustomed to wait in 
ambuscade, and to attack by surprise those who 
came out to skirmish, or upon any occasion 
advanced from the Roman camp, bad at this 
very time concealed themselves, lying close 
under the foot of the hilK As soon then as their 
scout gave notice by a signal, that some of the 
enemy were above them, they rose from their 
place, and, winding along the sides of the WH, 
intercepted the consuls, aiid cut off their return 
to the camp. The consul Claudius, and some 
dthers, were killed in the first onset : and the 
rest, being wounded, directed their flight by 
dilSerent ways among the precipices. Thd son 
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of €laiidiii8> who was also wounded, ^ery unex^ 
pectedly escaped, and with great difiicaity. 
The Romans from their camp saw distinctly 
every thing tliat passed, but were not able to 
send any assistance. For while they cried aloud, 
and were struck with consternation at what had 
happened; while some bridled their horses, and 
ethers prepared theip arms, the action was en- 
tirely finished. Thus was Marcellus lost through 
his own simplicity, and by not attending to the 
proper duty of a general. 

I have often been forced, in the course of this 
history, to make some reflection upon faults like 
these. For, among all into which the leaders of 
armies are betrayed, there is ncme more he^ 
quenti nor any 09 the other hand that aflfprds a 
clearer proof of ignorance. What good indbed 
can be e^tpected from a man, who knows not 
that the commander, of an army should keep 
himseU^ as much as it is possible, out of little 
pombats which decide nothing with respect . to 
the. whcde ^ and tfaat^ if ever any occaflioii shmild 
oblige him to take a part in such engagements, 
hexmght to see many fall. before the danger be 
suffiered tos^fiproach himself? Let tiie baae Ga- 
rian risk his life, as the proverb eoqaresses it, 
and not the general. To say afterwards, I did 
not think it; and. Who could have expected 
such an accident? is, in my judgement, the 
strongest proof that a general can give of hi$ 
want of capacity and sense. I cannot, there- 
fore, but consider Annibal, who was indeed, in 
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many other respects, an excellent commander, 
as most particularly admirable upon this ae- 
count; that in all the long time which he passed 
in a hostile country, amidst much variety of 
fortune, and in the course of so many and so 
great battles, though upon many occasions he 
surprised the enemy, he never was himself sur- 
prised. So great was the prudence with which 
he provided always ibr the safety of his own 
person. And surely nothing is more commend* 
able than such precaution. For though an army 
may have suffered an entire defeat, yet, if the 
general be unhurt and safe, many fevouraUe 
occasions may arise for repairing the loss that 
has been sustained. But,, when he, who is as 
the pilot in a vesseH fells; ihe army, tiumgli 
superior perhaps in the action to the enemy, 
cannot draw any advantage even from victory; 
because the hopes of every man are all centred 
in the leader. Let this then serve as a caution to 
<those commanders who, through ostentation^ 
yovthfol feUy, a want of experience, or a coa^ 
tempt of the enany^ are apt to fell into such ab- 
surdity of conduct. For to one <x otlier of diese 
^nnstes mii^rtunes like that which has now 
been mentioned must always be ascri|i>ed« 
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EXTRACT THE 



The conduct of Scipio in Spain. He is joined hf 
Mandonius and Andobalis: dtfeats Asdrubal 
in battle; and forces him to leave the country. 
He rejects the title of king^ which was offered 
to him py the Spaniards. 

CHAP. I. 

While Seipio remaitied in winter quarters at 
TaraGO> fli^ vre before have mentiomed, he en*' 
deM^yiired to ^»eciire the confidence and friend* 
fthlp oi the Spaniards, by delivering to them tte 
several ho6lagef9 wiirich had fallen into his power. 
An ^accident happened^ which gready assisted 
tnm in this design. Edeco, a powerful prince 
in the coiii^ry> no sooner heard that tbe Romans 
were become masters of New Carthage, and tliflt 
his wHe and children were in their hands, than 
he considered with himself^ that it wms highly 
probable that the Spaniards wonUI in no toiig 
time revolt, and join the conquerors. . He re- 
solved, therefore, to set the first example of this 
change ; being persuaded, that by such a mea- 
sure, he not only should recover again his wife 
and children, but appear also to have embraced 
the friendship of the Romans, not through ne- 
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ceasity^ font bj choice. Nor was he indeed dis^ 
a<PI>ointed jn his hopes. Aa ffKm as t)ie armies 
W0r€( fised iii winter qttarters, he came to Tara«- 
CO, with some of the nearest of his friends: and 
h6mg admitted into the presence of Scipio» *^ h^ 
thaaked the gods/' he said, ^' who had pemit<^ 
t(9d :him tD.be the first in coming to him, of all 
the pfcincef of llie country. That others, in* 
deedv extended their hands towards the Bowatts } 
hsLt still turned their eyte towards the C^utfaagi- 
ntails, and ifaeld a correspondence with dienu 
But that hi^ mi the oontrary, was ready to sur* 
Jimder iirithont j^eseire, not only himseU^ but his 
Icindfed abo and friends^ to the Bomans. That, 
if Scifiio woiiid oottBidev ^im as aat ally and 
fiseiid^ he might dnMw> Stom Mch ciMMpliaQoe 
many, great adfaatagesy both, now and im £ktm» 
timea Thaftf witii cespect to Ae present^ the 
nest ;o£ the Spaniaords^ as sami as they jAonld find 
that he was. treated oa a friend, .and bad obtained 
what he.dBSiied, wonhl hasten to fidlow his em- 
ample; vwith tlfMeihope&of veofovering again thM 
bmilias^ . atid «f being received irStt^ the same al^ 
liance. And that hereafter, ithewiae, possessed 
as iSmf wonid be, with a sense of so great am 
honour as well as kindness, .they would be ready 
toassisthim without reserve in all the operations 
of the war. He entreated him, therefore, to re- 
store to him his wife and children; to consider 
him as his friend ; and to suffer him to return 
with that denomination to his own country ; till 
some occasion should s^rise, in which he might 
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show, in the most eflfectual manner, the sincerity 
of his own attachment, as well as that d his 
friends, both to Scipio himself, and to all the 
interests of the Romans/' 

Here he ended his discourse* Scipio, who 
long before had viewed the thing in this very- 
light, and had reasoned upon it with himself in 
the same manner as Edeco had done, immediately 
restored his wife and children, and gave him an 
assurance of his friendship. And when, in the 
course of many conver^tions which they after* 
wards held together, he had insiftunted himself by 
various methods into the hewt of the Spaniard, 
and had raised also in all his friehds great expecta* 
tioas of future honour aiid advantage, he sent 
them back to their own comitry . The report of 
this transaction being i^oanoised abroad, dll tkm 
Spaniards that Kved xm that iside ai the Iberas, 
and whobeforewere^nemies cf the Bomans, im^ 
mediately with <mecomsent enUbmeed their party. 
When the success xif this jneasure had ^sb fully 
answered all his e3q>eciations, Scipio, having now 
no enany upon the sea, dbbaxidbd his naval 
forces ; and, seledting the ablest of the men, dis- 
tributed them among ihe companies, mud in- 
creased his land army. 
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CHAP. II. 

M ANDONIUS and Andobalis were two of the 
most powerful among the princes in Spain ; and 
had always beenccMHsidered as the firmest friends 
of the Carthaginians. But they long had harbour- 
ed a secret dissatisfaction in their minds> becaD$e 
Aotirufoal^ on pretence that he suspected their 
fidelity^ bad demanded their wives and children ai» 
hostages^ together with a large sum in .money, 
as- we- have already related. Conceiving, there- 
fbre,-t^ present opportunity to be mo6t fiivduTr' 
a|;)ie for Ciarrying into execution the design which 
they haid from that time meditated, they witiidrew^ 
their troops from the Carthaginian camp by 
night, £md retired. to some fortified posts, in.which 
th^y were seoure from being attacked. This 
rev<dt was followed idso by that of many <rthert 
of the %ianiahls ; who for a long time had sup 
ported ^ with great pain the haughtiness of the 
Carthaginians ; and were ready to seiae the first 
occasion that was offered to declare thdr real 
inclinations. 

Examples of the same kind have been indeed 
extremely frequent. It is . a great thing un- 
doubtedly to obtain success in action, and to 
defeat an enemy in the field. But, as we have 
often taken occasion to observe, it requires much 
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greater skill and caution to make a good use of 
victory. There are many who know how to 
conquer^ and but few, in the comparison, who 
use their conquest with advantage. The Car- 
thaginians were among the first of these. As 
soon as they had defeated the Roman army, and 
killed the two consuls, Publius and Cna>tt$, being 
perauadM that they should now hold without 
dispute the sovereignty of Spain, they treated ali 
the people of the country with the greater 
haughtiness. Instead, therefore, of allies and 
friends, they made all who had submitted to their 
power their enemies* And how indeed could it 
be otherwise ? They conceived, that one way 
was the heist for gaining empire^ and another for 
maintaining it. They ought, however, to have 
learned, that men most easily preserve their 
powBr, by persisting in the same, course of 
conduct by which it was at first obtained* Now 
nothing is more evident, or more confirmed by a 
great variety of examples, than that the surest way 
of drawing any people to submission is to flatter 
diem with kindness, and to allure them by the 
ptx>spect of advantage. But if men, when they 
have gained the end which they desired, reverse 
this treatment, and load those that have submitted 
to them with rigour and severity^ the inclinations 
of the subjects, as the Carthaginians now ex- 
periencedi will not fail to correspond with the 
change of conduct in the governors.. 

In this dangerous condition of affairs the mind 
of Asdrubal was filled with many apprehensionst 
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ftnd distracted by various tliQuglits. He was 
grieved at the revolt of Andobalis. The dis* 
contents of his own ojQScers, and their opposition 
to his will, added much to his anxiety. He 
dfeaded also the arrival of Scipio with his army. 
And as he judged that this would very shortly 
happen ; perceiving likewise, that the Spaniards 
had deserted him, and were hastening with one 
consent to join the Romans ; he at last reserved, 
that he would dispose all things in the best order 
that was possible, and try the fortune of a battle. 
That, if happily he should be victorious in the 
action, he might afterwards deliberate upon, 
fature measures in foil security. If, 6n the other 
liand, he should be conquered ; he would then 
retreat with the remains of his army into Gatd y 
and, being joined by as many of the barbaiiaas 
as he should be able to draw together in that 
country, would from thence pass into Italy, to 
assist Annibal his brother, and to partake with 
liim in the same common hopes. 

While Asdrubal was forming thi^ design, 
Scipio, having been joined again by Laelius, who 
brought to him the orders of the senate, drew all 
the troops from their winter quarters, and began 
his march. In every place through which he 
passed, the Spaniards were prepared to meet him, 
and joined themselves to the army with alacrity 
and joy. Among the rest, Aridobalis, who had 
long before sent messages to Scipio, no sooner 
vms informed of his approach, than he went out 
of his camp to meet him, attended by his friends. 

m2 . 
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And when he had joined him, he began with giv- 
ing an account of his late connexion with the 
Carthaginians : displaying, on the one hand, the 
advantages which they had drawn from his 
alliance, and the fidelity with which he had 
always served them ; and, on the other, the many 
injuries and insults with which his services had 
been requited. He entreated Scipio therefore to 
be himself the judge of what he had heard. 
That, if he should be found to have falsely aci* 
cused the Carthaginians, it might with good 
reason be supposed, that he would not long maior 
tain his faith in this new alliance. But if, on 
the contrary, he had only separated himself from 
Jiis former friends, because a long course of in- 
jurious treatment had compelled him to abandon 
them; there was good ground to hope, that, 
having n6w embraced the party of the Romans, 
he would adhere to it with a firm affection. He 
said many other things upon this subject. And' 
when he had ended, Scipio replied : ** That he 
doubted not of the truth of what he had heard. 
That he could well judge what must have been 
the insolence of the Caf thaginians towards him ; 
not only from the toanner in which they had 
ti'eated all the people of Spain ; but more par- 
.ticularly from the insults to which the wives and 
daughters of Andobalis and the other princes had 
been exposed. That himself, on the contrary, 
when these women had fallen into his power, not 
as hostages, but as prisoners and slaves, had ob- 
served towards them such strict fidelity, that even 
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they who were their parents scarcely could have 
equalledhim in discharging that duty/' Ando* 
balls declared aloud, that he spoke the tmth j 
and, prostrating himself before him, saluted him 
with the appellation of King. The rest that 
were present all applauded the word. But 
Scipio, inclining himself towards them, only 
exhorted them to take courage, and to be as- 
sured, that they should receive every mark of 
kindness from the Romans. He then delivered 
to them their wives and daughters; and on the 
next<iay concluded a treaty with them, in which 
the chief condition was, that they should be 
subject to the command of the Roman leaders, 
and obey the orders which they should give. 
The Spaniards, after this transactipn, returned 
back again to their own camp; and, taking with 
them all their forces, came and encamped to- 
gether with the Romans, and began their march 
with them towards Asdrubal. 

The Carthaginian general was at this time 
encamped in the neighbourhood of. BaBtula, a 
city situated in the Castalonian district, at no 
great distance from the silver mines. But when 
he heard that the Romans wer^^^dyancing to- 
wards him, he went into another CB^p^ v^hich 
was secured behind by a river. In his frpnt he 
had a plain, which was bordered at the ex- 
tremity by a rising ground; of a height suffi- 
cient to cover the camp:; and of sufficient 
length also Ibr drawing up the artoy.iiji battle. 
Jn this place he remiuned ^ taking carc^vonly to 
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place continually an advanced guard of troops 
upon tlie rising ground. As soon as Scipio ar- 
rivedi he was impatient to engage: but the 
great advantages of the ground in which As^ 
drubal wias encamped filled him with perplexity. 
When he had waited however two whole days, 
and began to fear, that, if Mago and Asdrubd 
the son of Gesco,' should advance also with 
their armies, he should then be enclosed on 
every side, he resolved to make some attempt 
at least to draw the enemy to a battle. Having 
ordered therefore the rest of the army to remain 
in the intrenchments, and to hold themselves 
in readiness to engage, he sent away a part of 
the light-armed troops, together with the ex* 
traordinaries of the infantry, to attack those 
bodies of the enemy that were posted upon the 
rising ground. This order was executed with 
vigour. The Carthaginian gienersJ remained for 
some time quiet, and expected the event. But, 
when he saw that his men were closely pressed 
hy the Romans, and that they suffered greatly 
in the action> he drew o^t his army, and, tnist^ 
ing to the advantage of his situation, begun to 
r^nge them hi ordfef of battle \ipon th<e rising 
ground*' Scipio th^n sent away all the light- 
krmed foroes> to -assist those . that were first en- 
gaged: and, at the same time, dividing tbe rest 
of his army into twd equal bodies, he gave on^ 
of theih to L^litf s, - and ordered him to make a 
circuit rotMd the i^ii^g ^^und, and fall upon 
the right ^)f the^eDfemy, while hitoself \^?ith the 
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Other wbeelfsd iXMuid oii the opposite side, aod 
attacked their left While this was donet As^ 
<lrubal was hut just begianing to draw out his 
troops from the intrenchments. For to this 
moxnent he hmi remained quiet; not expecting 
that the Romans would risk a battle against him 
ro 90 strong a post. And now, when the thing 
bad h^pened, it wa3 too late to draw up his 
army in proper order. The Romans therefore 
falling tlius upoi^ the wings before they had 
taken their respective posts, not only gained the 
top of the rising groiind without resistanc^> but 
continuing also to advance, while the eneitiy 
was stiU in motion to be formed, killed . tliose 
who presented their flank to them as they 
marched, and forced th^ rest, who had just 
formed themselves in front* to fly, Whea As- 
drubal perceived, that his troops were repulsed 
in every part, persisting in the plan ivhich he at 
first liad formed, be resolved not to continue the 
battle to the last exibremity. T^ng with him 
therefore the nvoney and the elephants, and col- 
lecting together as many as he was able of those 
that fled, he retreated towards the Tagns, tvith 
design to pass over the PyrenaaaA mountains 
into Gaul. 

Scipio, not judgio^ it proper to pui^ue jthe 
enemy, lest the other general ^ould in ibbe 
mean time ^vance towards him, gave petmis* 
sion to the soldiers to pillage tl»e camp. On 
the folk>wing day, he assembled together all 
the prisoners, awi gave the necessary orderfii 
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concerning them. Their numbers were teti 
thousand of the foot/ and more than two thou- 
sand horse. The Spaniards through all the 
country, who had taken arms in favour of the 
Carthaginians, came and submitted themselves 
to the Romans at discretion. In the conversia* 
tions which they held with Scipio upon this 
occasion, they all saluted him by the name of 
king. This appellation had first been given to 
him by Edeco, who had also prostrated. himself 
before him. Andobalis used afterwards the 
same expression. The word at that time passed 
without any observation. But after the present 
victory, when Scipio found that all the Spa- 
niards addressed him by that title, he thought it a . 
matter that deserved his most serious reflection. 
Having assembled them therefore all together, 
he told them; that he should always desire to 
be, and to be esteemed by all, a man of a mind 
.truly royal: but that he neither would be a 
king, nor would he be so called by any one; 
and that, for the time to come, they should ad- 
dress him by no other appellation than that of 
General." 

The greatness of soul, that was* displayed by 
Scipio upon this occasion, may very justly be 
thought to deserve applause. Though at this 
time he was extremely young, and fortune had 
so favoured him in his career, that a whole sub- 
ject people made a voluntary offer to him of the 
royal title, he remained constant to himself, 
and wa$ not to be tempted by so flattering a 
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show of honour. But this same greatness will 
appear in a degree much more exalted, if we 
turn our view upon the later period of his life. 
For when, after his exploits in Spain, he had 
subdued the Ciarthaginians, and brought the 
fairest and the largest provinces of Afric^ from 
the Phikcnean altars even to the pillars of Her- 
cules, into subjection to his country; wlien he 
had conquered Asia and the Assyriaii kings; 
and forced the noblest and the most consider- 
able parts of the whole known world to submit 
to the Roman sway ; how many occasions arose, 
of establishing himself in royalty, in almost 
any part of the earth that he should choose ? 
A situation like this might have inspired not 
only a human mind, but even divinity itself, if 
I may be allowed to say it, with ambitious 
pride. But so elevated, so superior was the 
soul of Scipio to that of other men, that, though 
sovereignty is regarded as the greatest blessing 
which the gods can give, and though it was 
thrown so often in his way by fortune, he re- 
jected it with disdain; and preferred his own 
duty, and the interests of his country, to all 
the dazzling splendour and imagined happi- 
ness of power. But let us return from this 
digression. 

Scipio, having separated the Spaniards from 
the rest of the prisoiiers, dismissed them with- 
out ransom to their several countries. He per- 
mitted Andobalis to choose for himself three 
hundred of the horses, and distributed the rest 
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among those who had none. He then took pos* 
session of the Carthaginian camp, because it 
was situated with so great advantage; and re* 
mained there with the army, expecting the 
other generals of the Carthaginians. He sent 
some troops also towiei^rds the Pyrensean moun* 
tains, to observe the motions of AsdrubaL When 
the summer was ended, he again decamped s and 
returned back to Taraco^ to take his winter 
quarters in that city. 
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The preparations of Philip for maintaining the 
war against the JEtolians, supported by Atikha 
and the Romans. A digression on signals by 
lighted torches. 

GHAP. L 

The iEtolians> having now conceiyed the 
greatest expectations from the arrival of Attains 
and the Romans, struck a terror into all the 
Greeks, and were ready to attack them by land, 
while Pufolius Sulpitius and Attains pressed 
them on the side of the sea. The Achseans^ 
therefore, sent an embassy to Philip, to implore 
assistance. For, besides the danger which 
threatened them from the ^tolians, Macha- 
nidas also had drawn together an army upon 
the borders of the Argian territory. The Bo&o- 
tians> apprehensive that the fleet would make 
a descent upon their coasts, demanded likewise 
from Philip a leader and a body of troops. 
The Euboeans ^ pressed him with the greatest 
earnestness to take some measures for theit de^* 
fence. The Acarnanians urged the same re^ 
quei^. An embassy came also from Epirus. 
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At the same time a report was spread that Scer- 
dilaidas and Pleuratus were drawing together 
their forces: and that the Thracians, who were 
contiguous to Macedon, and especially the Mag- 
dians, had resolved to invade that kingdom, as 
soon as Philip should be removed to any di- 
stance from it. The iEtolians likewise had 
already secured Thermopylae by ditches and in- 
trenChments, and strong bodies of troops; and 
were persuaded that they had shut the entrance 
against Philip ; and that it would not be possible 
for him td advance to the assistance of Jhis allies 
that were within those passes. 

Conjunctures like these, in which the leaders 
of armies are obliged to exert ^11 their strength, 
and to bring into trial their whole ability both 
of niind and body, are.those which most parti- 
cularly deserve the attention of the reader. For 
as, in the diversions of the field, the force and 
vigour o£ the hunted beasts are never so . con- 
spicuously displayed as when they are pressed 
on every side by danger; just so it happened 
with respect to these colnmanders; and in 
thi$ light it was that Philip now appeared. As 
sood; therefore, as he had dismissed the am- 
bjas^dors, with assurance that he would assist 
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them with his utmost power, he applied his 
whole; attention to the war: turning himself on 
every side; and coiuisidering with the greatest 
care^; to what part, first be should direct his ai^« 
B^iQg informed that Attaints had passed over 
with his army to the islajid Peparethus, and was 
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master of the open country, he sent a garrison 
to secure the city. He ordered Polyphantas to 
march with a body of troops to cover Phocis 
and Boeotia. To Chalcis and the other cities of 
Euboea> he sent Menippus with a thousand 
heavy-armed soldiers, and five hundred Agri- 
anians. At the same time he began his own 
march towards Scotussa; having ordered the 
Macedonian troops to be assembled in that 
place. But when he heard that Attains had 
sailed away to Nicaea; and that the iEtolian 
chiefs were assembled together at Heraclea, in 
order to deliberate concerning the operations of 
the war; he again left Scotussa, and marched 
wifcli the greatest haste, that he might either 
prevent or disperse their meeting. But the 
assembly had separated before he was able to 
arrive. He therefore wasted the country; and 
when he had destroyed, or taken away, all the 
corn, that wias found among the people who 
lived round the JEnian bay, he returned back to 
Scotussa, and, leaving there the body of his 
army, went himself to Demetrias with the light* 
armed forces and the royal troop, and attended 
to the designs of the enemy. And that the 
earliest knowledge might be obtained of all their 
motions, he sent orders to Peparethus, to the 
people of Phocis, and those of Euboea, that 
they . should inform him of every thing that 
should happen by signals of lighted torches 
raised upon Tisa^um, a mountain of Tliessaly, 
which stood commodious for* conveying this 
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kind of notice from all the parts now mentioned.' 
But as this manner of making signals is of the ' 
greatest service in war; ^nd no perfect method 
has hitherto appeared of carrying it into prac- 
tice ; it will not be unnseful if we here pause 
a while, and bestow upon it such considera- 
tion as the importance of the subject well de- 
serves. 



CHAP. II. 



It is a thing well known, that opportunity, 
which has so great a share in the accomplish- 
ment' of all designs, has the greatest in those 
that belong to war. Now, of all the inventions 
which have been contrived for securing oppor- 
tunity, the most effectual is that of making sig- 
nals by the means of lighted torches. By this 
method, things which have been just transacted, 
and others at the very time in which they hap- 
pen, may be communicated to those who are 
concerned to know them; though they are 
distant perhaps three or four days* journey, and 
sometimes even many days from the place; and 
the requisite assistance be received, when it 
seems scarcely possible to expect it. In foriner 
times the manner of conveying this notice was 
too simple; and the invention, upon that ac- 
count, lost miich of its advantages. For the 
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method was^ to setde by concert some fixed and 
detenninate signals. But as the things which 
happen are infinite, the greater part were in* 
capable of being signified by such a method. 
Thus, for example, that an army is arrived at 
Oreum, Peparethus, or at Chaicis, may be ex* 
pressed by signals before concerted. But acci* 
dents of a diiferent kind, such as the revolt x>f 
the citizens, the discovery of treason, massacres 
committed in the city, and other events like 
these 5 accidents which, though they are very 
frequent, cannot (before be taken into account ; 
and which, because they happen unexpectedly, 
require a speedier consultation and more quick 
relief^ these accidents never could be signifi^ 
by signals of torches before concerted. For it 
is not possible that signals should be concerted 
to give notice of events which cannot be fore- 
seen. 

^nesus, who composed a work on the Art of 
War, perceiving the defects of this method, 
added indeed some little improvement to this 
invention ; but was very far from carrying it to 
that degree of perfection which the thing re^ 
quires. The reader may judge of it from* the 
accaunt that follows. 

Let those, says he, who intend to convey and 
to receive intelligence of what has happened by 
the means of lighted torches, take two earthen 
vessels, of a depth and breadth exactly equal. 
The depth of three cubits may commonly be 
sufficient, and the breadth of one. Let th€m 
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then take two corks, a little less in si;?e thw* 
the mouths of the vessels, and in the middle of 
them. fix two sticks; which must be divided, on 
the outside into equal portions, very distinctly 
marked, and containing three fingers' breadth 
in ^cb. tipofl each of the portions inscribe 
one or other of those events which usually 
happen in, the time of war. On one, for.^c- 
ample; *f A body of cavalry, is come into the 
countr/.'V On the next; *' A. body of heavy 
infantry/' Upon a third j •* Light-armed forces." 
On anc*her > '^ A^)ody of cavalry and infantry " 
Then again j "A fleet of ships*" Afterwards j 
*^ Corn/' And in the same manner upoa the 
rest till all the portions are severalty filled witii 
those, events, which are enable of being fore-^ 
seen, and which the state and condition of th« 
war may render probable. Particular care is to 
be taken, that the tapholes in both the vessels 
be exactly equal; that the water may be dis- 
charged alike from both. Let the vessels be 
then filled with water, and the corks with the 
sticks be placed upon the water ; and then let 
the tapholes be opened. When this is done, it 
is clear, that, if all things are exactly equal in 
both vessels, the corks, together with the sticks 
tlrat are upon them, will sink alike in both^ as 
the water is discharged. When the experiment 
therefore has first been made, and the stieki^ are 
found to descend in equal time, let. the vessels 
be carried to the respective places, in which 
the signals are to be given and received; And 
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^k&si Aoy one of ttKtoe events^ ivhich are in- 
.^crtbod M{KMa t^ Attcjks^ has h^ppeji^i :kt tfeN)^ 
on one side raise n, ligihtad Uxcht ahd bold it 
tiU mother torch be shown o^ ;the ^crthw side. 
I^tiaa let "the first be dropped; and Ahe tap- 
holes .of >the vessels .on botib i^ides he opened* 
Aryi when> hjr the smking of the o0tk< ^iMt 
cpofftion of the atick, which is in^cij^d .with 'the 
teveiit intended ^to be oommimioatedi hecoaies 
imel with the mouth of 4he l^saU let lihofte mi 
fwe 3ide a^in raise tallightad tQ9ch» andfthpse 
on the other slop the topbcAe of^tbeir ¥tis$d» and 
^^soaniUAie the inscriptioa that is illso <leivel with 
fthe jooutib. For the writing in itfais i|mrt ttrHl be 
.^e sftfne in^ooe vessel as m ^he/cther; if i^l 
Ihin^ ibave iheen performed in eKa^iaqd equal 
itime. 

iBut ithis jBiethod^ (though /pitif«Rd»l0, indeed^ 
to that of making concerted* signals adth the 
fhrilp .of rtovcbte, is far ^om bwig attended with 
jmQiCienti certainty. For it b.e^ent thaka^ 
!thiogs iCannot he foreseen : /and« if 4h6y c^ald, 
ibatat would /be impoesihleto insoribe ^hom att 
^ipcdd a sti^. When an .orent^ «henifore>, ha^ 
{)Maf>f which 4here was odo aoqiioiQn^ ino lurtice 
.oaa ' esrer be igivcai; of lit in )this inethod. Add to 
.thi$> ' that the inscriptions also upon th^ sticks 
jNreitbef&selves too ii»daterminate« Thej neither 
jdiaw the inuiohers rof^the iuftuitiy or caicafat^r^ 
jnwr into whs^^part ^ th^e^coiiiKtry 'tiiey aae/coaiiey 
nor itb&jniwiber of the ships ani^rad; joor ^the 
^aWK^tyiof the com. iFor aa thdse sansioirtami- 
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stances, which cannot' possibly be known before 
they happen, it is by consequence impossible to 
ascertain or mark them. And yet this is the 
most important part of the whole^ For, unless 
we know the numbers of the enemy, . and the 
place into which they are come, how shall it be 
deliermined #hat assistance is necessary to be 
sent ? Unless we are informed, how many ^hips 
the fleet contains, and what quantity of corn 
the allies have furnished, how can we frame 
a judgement with regard to the event, or how in 
a word be able to take any measures ? 

The last method which I shall mention, was 
invented either by Cleoxenus or DemocHtus, but 
perfected by myself. This method is pi*ecise, 
and capable of signifying every thing that hap- 
pens with the greatest accuracy. A very exact 
att^tion, however; is required in using it. It is 
this which follows. 

Take the alphabet, and divide it into five 
parts, with five letters in each. In the last part 
indeed, one letter will be wanting ; but this is of 
no importance* Then let those who are to give 
and tp receive the signals, write upon five ta- 
blets the five portions qf the letters in their prop^ 
order ; and concert together the following plan. 
That he, on one side, who is to make the signal, 
shall first raise two lighted torches, and hold 
them erect, till they are answered by torches 
from the other side. This on||y serves to show, 
that they are on both sides ready and prepared. 
That afterwards, he again who gives the signal. 
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shall raise first some torches upon the left hand, 
in order to make known to those on the other 
side, which of the tablets is to be inspected/ If 
the first, for example; a single torch : if the 
second, two: and so of the rest. That then he 
shall raise other torches also upon the right ; to 
mark m the same manner, to those who receive 
the signal, which of the letters upon the tablet 
is to be observed and written. When they have 
thus regulated their plan, and taken their re- 
spective posts, it will be necessary first to have 
a dioptrical instrument, framed, w^ith two holes 
or tubes; one for discerning the right, and the 
other the left hand of the person who is to raise 
the torches on the opposite side. The tablets 
must be placed erect, and in their proper order, 
near the instrument. And, upon the right and 
left, there should be also a solid fence, of about 
ten feet in length, and of the height of a man : 
that the torches, being raised along the top of 
these ramparts, may give a more certain light; 
and, when they are dropped again, that they 
may also be concealed behind them. When all 
things then are thus prepared, if it be intended^ 
for example, to convey this notice ; " that some 
of the soldiers, about a hundred in number, are 
gone over to the enemy ;" it will be necessary 
in the first place to choose words for this purpose 
which contain the fewest letters. Thus, if it be 
said ; " Cretans a hundred have deserted ;" the 
same thing is expressed in less than half of the 
letters which compose the former sentence. 

N 2 
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jib«(Sf Wi* *b«?t^ Ije^ig ^r^ Wiri^ 4pJ«?^: <¥«? 

ybic^ st9n4§jQ t^e second 4f,y}sjqnv9fth(B ;^l4^ 
fcst,«Mi »ppn 3^e seepi?4 tja^t T^ejipr?*^ 
tbef efiaiTB, H*fi i?^kes the signal, fif?t If^d*, up 
two iqrgke^.^ggn ^heleftj tosigpif/^t it |f 

♦he #C(w4<»bJeit, jfrhicljjp tq be w^PflSfi^? ^ 
»fterw<W^ fiKe «P9i» the rig^t j to sj^gjj^ ^h^ 
C^PP* M.I*jP letter, y^bich he w]iq ii^peiye^^ 
«i»n^i »?»?t pbsenrfi ^d ^i^fe. jF^r <^^f 
^9a4$ tl>^ 4l^h ip ^ secop4 divjsioft.of f% 
h?l4mi T}?m ag?»n» !?? l^l^? «P JKjut m^h^ 
Ijp^p *g, \ejft J bec?«ose Ro ii; fp^n^ ji^ % fij^rtfr 
^mpn: sind tjf^ uppn fhg rjgjit, Ijo dfftptg t^ 

i»^pc|fe ^Ve.PPWWa.w^^ct r^eiye? 0^ sign^ Wfjt^ 
^ BP<^9 )»»§M»^^ • mA» m ti^e swe Wflfier, ^^ 

*^ ?5e!# f^ % letter?. Ry t|\i§ mef iw<*} w ^> 

ppiinf p^ evesjr^hnig l^i^f hfppppp jB^yj^f! cpu, 
FPJ?4 Wfh thft.iBpst,R^p,^.ac9ijraf;j;. 4t i? 
^n iwteed,. J^t, l^p?ii?se eifqy ^et^ l^gqi^^n^ 
•ft clf^qfel/e^siggai, ^ greftf i^^rob^^ pf t^rpbe^ ijii^sf 

,b§.p»pJpy^4? . If 11^ p^8«ftrFP»»na hw^^?r 

^.«8fS»-^be t%g wUI ^ %»4 ^9, b^.'^^iyiBW' 
4waJ#' ?» l»o^ li^ae m|?^^o<is, ijj^^s pj;^<|jf 
P*lly Fpflpisite, that thepefSQi^s enip|pye4 ?hp)?14 
fit^t hp exercjsed }3y piT»ptiG«j ; t^^, when ftjfeaf • 
pccijapp. happens^ th^ signals jij^y be i^^^ s^ 
jn6were4 Wtfeput 3fly wsti?Jfe, 

Wjlthi rFesp^^ tp t^f seeipiijg . djfl5,c\jl|ty of % 
j«€jfep^ it«9ijW be easy tq ?lipwr %,|pa|»y % 
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ttff t<» ^t 1^ mmU mi mat may tiiliigs 

edwrsi^^ i^ tltfi^^ tffitf Vy cdiitltiudd «s($, ft^d 

tmabetiddl^ e&fUnflt^, the irfl cV i^akih'ft^ i^ay 

ii)^sf;^>^M^Q«iM^ pi^f^ df th« mith df tbis j^ 

f^M^ )m)(« is otlNeil^W^ a mttm af'^^e. Sef ^ 
child before hildr/ t^^h^ H»^< lanAl^f sChd' b^W 
him to read a passage in a book. It is certain 
that this man will scarcely be able to persuade 
himself^ that the child, as he reads, must consi* 
der distinctly, first the form of all the letters ; in 
the next place their power ; and> thirdly,, their 
connexion one with another. For each of 
these things requires a certain portion of time. 
When he hears him, therefore, read four or five 
lines together without any hesitation, and in %. 
breath, he will find it very difficult to believe» 
that the child never saw the book before. But, 
if to the reading some gesture also should be 
added; if the child should attend to all the 
istops; and observe all the breathings rough and 
smooth I it will be absolutely impossible to con- 
vince the m^n that this is true. From hence, 
therefore, we may learn, never to be deterred 
from any useful pursuit by the seeming difficul- 
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tiesh that attend it ; but to endeavour rather to 
surmount those difficulties by practice and by 
habit. It is habit which gives to men the 
noblest acquisitions : even those wluch are upon 
many occasions the principal means of their 
safety. With respect to myself, what induced 
me to enter into a discussion of this kind> was 
the remark that was made in a former part of 
this work; that, in the present age, the sciences 
are advanced to so great perfections that almost 
every thing is capable of being taught by 
method. Such digressions, therefore^ dei^enre to 
be considered as some of the most useful parts 
of a history that is well composed. 
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EXTRACT THE EIGHTH. 



The manner in zvhich the 4spflsiqns pass the 

Oxus. 

The wandering tribes that are called Aspa- 
stans, live between the Oxus and the Tanais, 
The first of these rivers discharges itself into tha 
Hyrcanian sea, and the other into the Moeotis. 
Both of them are so large as to be navigable. It 
is difficult, therefore, to conceive, in what maa- 
ner this barbarous people pass the Oxus withoujt 
the help of vessels, and come into Hyrcaniawith 
their horses*. Two different accounts are given 

* There is much geographical error in this account. For 
Hyrcania itself is situated between the Tanais and the Oxus. 
It might be imagined, that what the author calls > the Oxus. 
should mean the Araxes; which enters the Hyrcanian sea on 
the western side, as the Oxus does on the east. Andthesa 
two rivers are often mistaken one for the other by the anci/e.Q^s. 
But on the other hand, what he afterwards says, that thi^ 
river rises in mount Caucasus, and runs through Bactriana, 
agrees with the Oxus, but not with the A raxes. The truth 
is, the ancients, even after the expedition of Alexander, had a 
very imperfect knowledge of these parts of the globe. As 
this is almost the single mistake of this kind that I have obser- 
ved in Polybius, I was willing to remark it. In general, he is 
more exact and accurate in the names of places, and de 
scriptions of countries, than even the professed writers of ge/r 
graphy. 
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qf this fact : one of which is probable s {{.nd the 
other, though very extraordinary, not impossi- 
ble. The Oxus takes its sources from mount 
Caucasus ; and being increased' by the additioii 
of many large streams as it flows through Bac- 
triana, rolls its waters over the plain with a full 
arid impetuous course. From thence it passes 
through a desert to the top of a craggy preci- 
pice ; whose height, together with the strength 
attd the Fa|>idity of the waters, throws thestr^am 
forward with such violence, tha(f it falls^ upoo: 
the ground below, at the distance of more than 
a stadiiim froih the* rock. By titin way, it ia^ 
smd, the Aspasiass enter Hyrcama; ^ssing 
ctose along the rock, and under the fiA of the" 
river. But there is atiolher account, which' ap^* 
jiearg to be much more probable. This aeeount 
d.ffirms ; that at l^he bottom of the rock there 
are some large cavities in the gtound ; that the 
river, forcing its way downward through these 
cavities, runs to a moderate distance undev 
ground,, and afterwards appears' again; aod thaife 
the barbanans> being well acquainted with the 
part that is left dry, pass over it with theii;^ 
horses into Hyrcania. 
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EXTRACT THE NINTH. 



Antiochus gaifis the victory . /» . an engagj^mcnl 
against EiUhj/demus who had revolted^ 

liVlf EN* Antiochqsi was informed thait EutHy*- 
denials had' encamped^ with hiq whole awriy near 
'P^gwla, and», tHa^H' be* had! stationedJ^ a body of 
ten thousand cavalty upon' the banksof the river 
Arius^ is^ defend the passage ; he immediately 
rdiised the* siege, and resolved' to pass the riv«t», 
and fo advance toward^ Ifie eniSiny. Being'di- 
stasM fhi^ee days' journey item the place, during^ 
Iflte fifst two day* he moved with a moderate* 
pcice. Rit, Qw the evening of tfic l^ird, hiaving* 
^rdtered the rest of the army to diseamp. an<f 
ftWotr him at break of' day, he* took the cavaliy 
ajid' the* light-armedi iTroops, toget<ier with ten 
th(9usand of the peitast je, and continued His 
raarefa all* nigh<? with the greatest haste. For He 
hod^ heard, that? thei cavaliy ttf the enemy; wKicH 
guardted^the passage of the river bydayi rettredj 
as» soon as^ night came* on, fto- a* certiaint city; 
whixjl^ was foil twenty stadia^ distant" fhmi* this 
river: As' the country was' a? Ifev^' plain; ct>m* 
modious for the march of cavahy; M6- arrtved 
at the expected time, and passed the river wiifK 
the greatest' part^ of his forces Before^ tfle cter 
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approached. But the Bactrian . cavalry, being 
now informed by their sCouts of what had hap- 
pened, ran towards the river, and were ready to 
attack the troops as they marched. The king, 
judging it to be necessary that he should receive 
their first charge, exhorted the two thousand 
horsemen, that always fought near his person, 
to perform their duty; and, having ordered the 
rest to range themselves in troops and cohorts, 
and to take their accustomed posts, led on his 
body of cavalry, and engaged with the foremost 
of the enemy. In this action he distinguished 
himself above all that were with him. Many 
fell on both sides: but the first squadron of 
the enemy was at last broken by the king. 
When the second, and afterwards the third 
squadron advanced to the charge, the troops 
of Antiochus were in their turn pressed^ and 
began to fall into disoi^der. But Panaetolus, 
bringing up the rest of the cavalry; who were 
now almost all completely formed, rescued the 
king from the danger ; and forced the Bactrians, 
whose ranks were already broken, to fly in great 
disorder. Nor did they stop their flight, till 
they had reached the camp of Euthydemus : 
being still closely pursued by Panastolus, and 
having lo^ the greateat part of their men. The 
royal cavalry, when they had killed great num- 
bers, and taken many also alive, at last desisted 
from the pursuit, and encamped upon the banks 
pf the river. Antiochus had a horse killed 
under him in the battle; and was himself wound- 
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ed in the mouthy and lost some of his teeth. 
Nor was there indeed any action of his life, 
in which he gained so high a reputation for 
conrage, as in this engagement. Euthydemns, 
disheartened by this defeat, retreated to Zarias- 
pa, a city of Bactriana, with all his army. 
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EXTRACT THE FIRST. 



Asdrubaly having entered Italy ^ is defeated by the 
Jtomans. His death ^d chardcter^ 



ASDRUBAL was, in all respects, dissatisfied 
witli the state in which things appeared. But as 
it was now too late to take other measures, 
because the Romans were already formed, and 
beginning to advance towards him, he was con- 
strained to draw up the Spaniards, and the Gauls 
that were with him, in order of battle^ He placed 
the elephants, which were ten in number, jn 
front ; increased the depth of his files ; and 
ranged his whole army lipon a very narrow 
ground. He then took his post in the centime 
of the line, behind the elephants ; and moved to 
attack the left of the enemy ; having before de- 
termined that in this battle he would either 
conquer or die. Livius, leading on his troops 
with a sIqw and haughty pace, began the combat 
with great vigour. But Claudius, who com* 
manded ou the rightj^ w^s unable to advance so 



have before be^ m^^Pl^t »b<| w^ifH fcwJ 4*» 
t^lP^i^ AsfifuM tft TO^i^e hw wh^Je fitt9ck 

^ ^ ^;e«i|ai<i9 ivwUFe* t** b*4 r^ftHWl tft the 

4ne^ri^ wJi^ich thp ocftwion iMf ^ggpite^.to 

|»«|». Fr«ffL hftvipg dr*WB a-WB-j! Ws tiwp# for thfi 
SS^W* h^ 1^ **»»» rOW»4 ^ft;fieW ^Cb^^ I %»d. 
|[)|^^g b<?>^oq4 fe^J[# pf <ij|i^ KomMi «uwiy„»l>» 
tecjpe^ 4he Cftfl^agH>i|ini|. ip ^fwH h»Ui»A U»ft 
^fif^M^lk Tft t^js n^nnept th^ $Rf:«#W <rf th« 
^^ttjj^ ,h^ s^^in^ 4p)jifet^ For b<^ib tbai 

ttjftt >hw? ^«4 RP !wp<8§i9^ wfety Irntift viotoiy 
giftin^Df!^ ^^ A«lH(iwi4^.«l(i9^ brft¥«ry. Tbft 

by the darts, spread no less disorder atQAflg tbft 
rjH^f.pf ^ti§ $pi^^\iMr«lft;th«^ sWRO^g tho8« o<t |iie 
Bptn^jHf. . Bpt whfA Clawfeu* fftf «|ion !*♦ 
^fmOr, frqw l)^«4» tihe 0fl8«g?n»e«V ^w «» 
iop^T ^qmlf Tfe* ^B«WJir4s* PFWW4 M <»Wi 
l|(^JH^^.f«>4 rPV» wWiali¥<Wt»W9lWfht^Nj4 
Uitbmr m^- ^h: of the e^epbwfl* we?© ktUt^fl* 

^ ^W, i^rHifife .^4 fos^ ^ir w«iy thr9««^ 
(^ «^qf4f!^ JWk». w*l« ^^ww4s ^*k^, ^91^ 
1in%»;ii^ i t|ijBJr. l^ders, A^n»J>ai. who h^' im 
q|^tygti!jguifJhe4hflpsfJ^M|M?pfi^fln^^«SQ^i^ 
^HX§4:99 Jew coBj^ge in tfe^s-MftJ 9«ti(>Ar Ae4 
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fell in the battle. It would be tmjiist tiot to {>ause 
awhile^ and give the praise that is due to the 
character of this great commander. 

It has already been mentioned that he warthe 
brother of Annibal ; and that the latter, when he 
began his march towards Italy, left to him the 
care of the affairs of Spain. The many engage- 
ments which he sustained against the Romans in 
that country; the various difficulties in which he 
was involved by the jealousy of those com- 
manders who were sent from time to time into 
Spain from Carthage ; how truly he showed him- 
self, upon all those occasions, to be the worthy 
son of Amilcar Barcas ; and with what spirit and 
magnanimity he supported his misfortunes and 
defeats ; these things have been all related in the 
former books. But his conduct, in the last scene 
of this contention, is that which especially de- 
serves to be remarked, and is most worthy to be 
imitated. 

The greatest part of generals and of princes, 
when they are ready to engage in a decisive 
action, place continually before their eyes the 
honour and advantaged that inay result from vie- 
tory ; and consider only, how they may best im- 
prove each circumstance, and in what manner 
they shall use the fruits of their success ; but 
never turn their view upon the consequences of a 
defeat ; nor form for themselves any rule of action 
in the case of a misfortune. And yet the con- 
duct which the first of these situations inay 
require, is sufficiently plain and obvious; but 
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the second demands great foresight* Now, from 
hence it has happened that commanders, through 
the want of this attention, and not haying before 
determined .in what manner they shall act upon 
such occasions, after the bravest efibrts of their 
soldiers, have often been defeated with disgrace 
and shame; have dishonoured all their former 
actions ; and loaded the ren^ainder of their lives 
with reproach and infamy. How maay have 
been lost by this fatal negligence ; and how much 
one man is in this respect superior to another, 
may be learned with little pains. The history, of 
past times is filled with such examples. But 
Asdrubal displayed a very different conduct. As 
long as any hope remained of performing actions 
not unworthy of his former glory, he attended to^ 
nothing so much in every battle as to the care 
of his own safety. But when fortune had taken 
from him every future prospect, and confined 
him to the last desperate extremity ; though be 
neglected nothing that might secure the victory, 
either in the disposition of his army, or in the 
time itself of the engagement ; yet he considered 
also with no less attention, in what manner, in 
case that he should be defeated, he might submit 
with dignity to his adverse fortune, and not suffer 
any thing unworthy of his former actions. Let 
other commanders then be taught by this es^- 
ample ; as, on the one hand, not to frustrate the 
hopes of those who depend upon them, by throw- 
ing themselves unnecessarily into danger ; so, on 
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id^r^tmer to JOfU' difi^neisi to iiummdviribikBitsig 
ih}r * oberiridngtamominQdeivfeeidkyii^ 

The .ibGrKUia6y.a8 noon las^ey ihtd.gjtfMd^tfete 
fviqtoi^rji .pillaged Abeioaoop.of Aheenaoae^. 'Eted- 
iDgmany of ithe-KoAnb doank, duiil da^ibig iftpofii 
^heir eAraw, 'they .j^Mightered rtbem us ^vMkiins 
mvlliout msistanoe. Tbe .prisootrs »iiMie fbmi 
<coUeoted togeliber : and frcaa Ihis <j^vjL ^ rtfaist 
b»Qty «MMre than thiee ihundred Jtoisef^ (viese 
tbrought 'into the public IceMmy. 3Kat ^Egmar 
(thanUm^thousaafl «<jdSMil$ and (Canihagimftiis £^1 
4n 'the 'engagement ; (andiabout tifioiAioqfift^difif 
ithe Romyiui. ^Some of (tiie tCarthagisiiwis ttbftt 
<vi^re ef^emiment >rahk maeBeftabw ifl^jiie^ tfh^of^t 
*^weFe^Q9tFQyed in ithe aoAion. 

^hen the adsovnjKjb iof tthis great wcOOflKf Mr«v^ 
^t^Ronie,^ vehement <^eas:the<de9]reithat;it4nii|^t 
ibe 'true, that »it was not .at fiiat ibeliaved. iOot 
q^henmessengeps i^fteriipessong^'n^tfOnly 4Qpn« 
^med^the ne^ws ^of /the juictaiy, . but jreportfid .also 
<4H Ihe'^ivGum^lances^orfttheifaeAllie, tbe whole ^t|r 
was *transpppted ;ii\rith e0rt«»icagant joy. lEirti^ 
^(^hriiie^as then sidoined -, .andevery rtemple SXk^ 
' with<libatio!K; and wilh •saorifices. din a wordfM 
^flattering vweFe^tbe ^ho{>as, and so Mti(Mg :the jcqsi- 
<fidenee5^\^hieh possessed ^1 i^e peoj^e^ f^hi^ ,ewn 
Annibal, whwoi Ib^ ihad /hithorto so grepAljjr 
dreadedi x$eem#d no longer itoibe in Italy. 
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EXTRACT tHE SECOND; 



The distourse of ait ambassador exhorting the 
JEtolians tt) put an end to their war with Phi- 
iipy and to be upon their guard against the rfe- 
signs of the Romans. 



*^ With what eaniestneiss, O JEtolians, king 
Ptolemy, and the cities of Rhodes and Byzantium, 
df Chios and Mitylene, have endeavoured to per- 
suade yoii to conclude a peace with Philip, let 
the facts themselves demonstrate. For this is 
neither the first nor the second embassy that ha^ 
been sent to you with that intention. Even from 
the moirieht when the war first began we have 
never ce^Lsed to follow ydu 5 and have taken every 
occasion that was offered to awaken in yoii an 
attention to your proper interests ; being led to 
this measure, not only by the Consideration of 
those evils which the IVtacedonians and yourselves 
at this tithe suffer ; but by the foresight of the 
ruin which will hereafter fall upon our OWii 
Countries also, and indeed upon the whbile of 
Greece. For as a fire, wheh it has onc6 been 
kindled, is no longer controlled by him who 
h'ghteid it, but is directed in its coiirsfe either by 
the winds that blow> or the Combustion of the 
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matter with which it is fed; and as it often 
turns most unaccountably the first efforts of its 
rage against the person himself who raised it 
into a flame^ just so it happens in the case of 
war. Once kindled, it first consumes the authors 
of it; and from thence, spreading itself upon 
every side, devours without distinction every 
thing that it meets; acquiring still new strength ; 
and being blown as it were into a flame by iiie 
folly of the neighbouring people. You now, 
therefore, see before you all the Greeks of Asia, 
and the people of all the isles, imploring you to 
put an end to a war, the effects of which they 
have too great reason to fear will extend here- 
after to themselves. Embrace the sentiments 
which prudence dictates ; attend at last to our 
entreaties; and give a favourable answer to our 
just demand. If the war indeed in which you 
are now engaged, though attended like all other 
wars, with present disadv?intage, had both 
been honourable in the first intention, and glo- 
rious also with respect to the events that have, 
happened in it, this persevering obstinacy might 
perhaps be excused. But, if the motives that 
led you into it were most shameful; and if 
the conduct of it has been loaded with dis- 
honour and reproach; how much does it now 
de^serve your most serious consideration? For 
W P^^^» ^ ^^^^ speak my sentiments vy^ithout 
reserve : and y ouj if you are wise, will not 
he offended with this freedom. It is certainly 
much better, by censuring your conduct, to 



preserve you before it be too late, than to 
sooth you with a flattering discourse, which in 
a short time would be followed by your own 
rutn, and by that of all the GreeTcs. Observe 
then the mistakes into which you have fallen. 
You pretend that you have taken arms against 
Kiilip, only to prevent the Greeks from falling 
tinder the absolute dominion of that prince. 
But the tme design and tendency of your en- 
gagement is to destroy all Greece, and to bring 
it into a state of servitude. Your treaty with 
the Romans very plainly declares, that this is 
your only purpose. That treaty, which sub- 
i^sted before in writing, and which now is car- 
ried into execution. * While it was only written; 
it covered you with shame; and now, when it 
appears in the effects, your dishonour is become 
notorious to aH mankind. The name then of 
Pfetlip is only used, to cover your true intention. 
For this prince can suflBer nothing from the war. 
His aHies, the people of Peloponnesus, those of 
£ub(sea, Boeotia, and Phoefs, the Locrians, the 
Thessaiians, and the Epirots, have alone any 
thing to dread from the conditions of your 
treaty. These are they, against whom it is 
stipulated ; ^ that the people and the spoil shaH 
be dtlotted to the Romans, and the cities with 
rti^ territory to the jEtolians.^' If yourselves 
had taken any cities in open war, you neithei* 
wduld have set the places in flames, nor have 
exposed the free citizens to any injurious treat- 
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inent. Such craelty would have been judged 
too horrible^ and worthy oaly of bwbarians^i 
Yet you have made a treaty, which delivers all 
the rest of the Greeks into the hwds of a barba^ 
rous enemy, and exposes them to the most: 
shameful outrage. The fatal tendency of this 
transaction was for some time unobserved ; but 
that which has happened to the Oirita^, and ta 
the. miserable people of Mgina, has now shown 
it in, the clearest light. For fortune $eem» ta 
have brought your imprudence into open view,: 
like a machine upon the stage*, to unravel the 
intricacy of your plot. Such was the com-> 
m^ncement, and such to this tim^ has been th^ 
event of the present weur. And what, can it be 
expected, will be. the end of it, if all things 
should succeed as you desire ^ Must it not be 
the begimpiing of the worst of evils, iu which all 
Greece wiU be involved ? fpr when the Romans 
shall have ended the war in Itajy y and this* 9s 
Annibd is now shut up in a narrow corner of 
the Brutian district, must very shortly happen ; 
it is manifest that they will th^ti bring all their 
power into Greece ; on pretence indeed of assist- 
ing the ^tolians against Philip 3 but, in reality j; 
with a design to add this country to their other 
conquests. If^ after they shall have become th^ 
masters^^of it, they treat the people with favour,^ 
t;he whole grace and honour of such indulgence^ 
will be their own. If, on the contrary, they.ar^ 
inclined, to use severity, they alone will pQwes* 
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Ae spoils of those that are lost} and alone will 
exercise the rights of sovereignty over those 
that are preserved. In vain will you then 
obtest the gods. The gods will not be will- 
ing, nor will men be able, to lend you any as* 
sistance. 

These then are the fatal consequences, which 
you ought to have foreseen from the beginning. 
Your honour might then have been preserved* 
But since the events that lie in the bosom of 
futurity too often escape the eye of human fore- 
sight, yet now at least be warned by those that 
have already happened, and turn yourselves to 
more prudent counsels. With regard to us, as we 
have omitted nothing that was fit for true friendi^ 
either to speak or to act in the present conjunct 
ture; so, with respect to the future, likewise, 
we have declsired our sentiments with a proper 
freedom. And we now conjure you, with the 
greatest earnestness, not to envy both your- 
selves, and the rest of the people of Greece, the 
blessings of liberty and safety." 

When this discourse was ended, and seemed 
to have made some impression upon the people, 
the ambassadors from Philip came into the 
as^mbly ; and, without entering into any paiv 
ticular discussion, said only, that they had re*- 
ceived two orders from the king. The first, 
that they should conclude a peace, if the ^to- 
Kans would consent; and the other, that, if this 
proposal was rejected, they should immediately 
depart; having first called the gods to witness. 
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smd the ambassadoi?!^ that w^re present, that the 
Mt^SLiis, and not Philip, iBust be considered as 
the cause of all the evil3 which ahould fall here* 
afiter upon Greece. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 



The s€7itiments of Philopcemen concerning the 
brightness and neatness of arms. The charac^ 
ter of this general. He gai?is a complete vie* 
tory against Machanidas the tyrant of Sparta, 
in the battle of Mantinea. 

Upon this occasion it was said by Philopce- 
men : " that the brightness of arms ^very much 
contributed to strike an enemy with terror ; and 
that great advantage also arose in action, from 
having the several parts of the armour well fit- 
ted to the body. That it was much to be 
wished, that men would transfer that attention 
to their armour, which they now bestowed upon 
their common dress; and become as negligent 
in the care of their dress, as they had hitherto 
been in that of their arms. That such a change 
would both be serviceable to their private for- 
tunes, and be attended likewise with manifest 
advantage with respect to the public safety. If 
a man, therefore,** continued he, ** be preparing 
himself for any military exercise, or for an ex- 
pedition' in the field, when he puts on his boots, 
let him be more careful in observing whether 
they are bright and well fitted to his legs, than 
in examining his shoes or sandals. When he 
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takes his buckler, his breast-plate, or his helmetj^ 
let him desire to see more splendour, and more, 
costly ornaments, \n these parts of his armour, 
tibian in 1m coat or mantle. For when men pre- 
ferred mere show and ostentation to things of 
real use, it was easy to foresee, what would be 
their conduct in the time of danger. In a word, 
he said, he wished that they would be persuaded, 
that an affected nicety in dress was worthy only 
of women, and those, perhaps, not extremely 
modest : but, that a display of splendour and of 
costliness in arms, denoted a man of courage; 
ambitious of acquiring honour; and determined 
to employ his utmost efforts in the defence of 
himself and of his country." 
) All the people that were present, were so 
struck with this discourse, and with the good 
sense which it contained, that, as soon as the 
assembly was dismissed, they began to point out 
those that were elegantly dressed, and forced 
some of them to retire from the fom.m. And 
afterwards, in a.11 their milita-ry ejsj^ercises and 
expeditions, they were naost particularly careful 
to bear in remembrance this advice, S.uch power 
is there even in a single exhortation, when de- 
livered by a person of high authority, not only 
to deter men from bad habits, but to lead them 
into those that are the best. When the life 
especially of the speaker is known to correspond 
with his discourse, it is impossible not to give 
the fullest credit to his words. And such was. 
the character of PhilppoBmen. Plain in his, 
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dress, and frugal in his table, he bestowed but a 
very slight attention upon the care of his bodvv 
In his conversation he was agreeably concise^ 
and never gave any offence. In the whole 
course of his life, it was his greatest study, 
always to speak the truth. A few words, therct. 
fore, which he at any time spoke,, and which 
seemed to fall from him without design, were 
sufficient to gain an entire credit with those 
who heard him. The example of his life render- 
ed a long discourse unnecessary. With some 
short sentences, supported by his credit, and by 
the opinion which his aotions had inspired, he 
often overthrew the long and plausible ha-^ 
rangues of those who opposed him in the go- 
vernment. But let us novv return to the histoiy. 
When the assembly was dissolved, the people 
all returned back to their several cities; greatly 
applauding the virtue of the speaker, and the 
discourse which they had heard: and were per^ 
suaded, that, under the administration of such 
a governor, the state could never suffer any loss. 
Philopcemen then went round to the several 
cities, and inspected every thing with the great- 
est diligence arid care. He assembled the peo-' 
pie together; formed them into troops; and 
instructed them in the military exercises. And 
when he had employed almost eight months in 
completing the necessary preparations, he drew 
together his army to Mantinea, to defend the : 
liberty of all the people of Peloponnesus, against . 
the Spartan tyrant. 
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Maehanidas, filled with confidence, and con* 
sidering this measure as most favourable to his 
own desires, as soon as he heard that the 
Achjeans were so near, assembled the Lacedas* 
monian forces at Tegea; harangued them z» 
the occasion required; and early on the follow- 
ing day began his march towards Mantinea. 
Himself led the right wing of the phalanx. Upon 
either side of the van were the mercenaries, in 
two b6dies, parallel each to the other:' and 
behind these, a great number pf carriages filled 
with catapults and darts. At the same tim^, 
Phrlopoemen also drew his army, in three divi- 
sions out of the city. The lilyrians, the troops 
that were armed with coats of mail, the foreign 
mercenaries, and the light-armed forces, passed 
through the gate that led to the temple of Nep- 
tune. The phalanx through another gate that 
looked towards the west: and the cavalry of the 
city through a third that was near to the former. 
Upon a hill of considerable height, that stood 
before the city, and which commanded also the 
temple of Neptune, and the road called Xenis^ 
he posted first the light-armed forces ; and, next 
to them, on the si<te towards the south, the 
troops that were armed with mail, and also the 
lilyrians. Next to these, and upon the same 
right line, the phalanx, divided into separate 
cohorts with the usual distances between, was 
ranged along the border of a ditch, which be- 
ginning at the temple of Neptune, was con- 
tinued through the middle of the plain of Man- 
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tinea, as far as to those mountains which are the 
boundary of the Elispbasian territory. Upon 
the right of the phalanx stood the Achaean 
cavalry, commanded by Aristaenetus, a citizen 
of Dyme. Upon the left was all the foreign 
cavalry, formed in close order, and without any 
intervals between the troops. At the bead of 
these was Philopoemen. 

When the time of engaging approached, and 
the enemy appeared in sight, this general, riding' 
through the intervals of the phalanx^ exhorted 
the troops to perform their ' duty, in few but 
very forcible words. But .the greatest part of 
what he said was not even heard. For so strong- 
was the affection which the whole army bore 
towards him, so great was their confidence^ and 
such their ardour to engage, that the soldiers 
rather sieemed to animate their general; and, 
with a kind of enthusiastic transport, called 
upon him to lead them against the enemy, and 
to bfe assured of victory. As often, however, as 
he had power to speak, he in general endeavoured 
to make them comprehend, that the object of 
the present contest was, on the part of the 
GSkemyt base and ignominious slavery ; an^, <^ 
tlmr own part, glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidaa, as be at first advaaced, made ^ 
show of attacking the right of the enemy with 
his phalanx formed in the oblong square. But 
when he approached nearer* and had, gained the 
distance that was proper for his purpose,, turn- 
ing suddenly the w4k>1^ body to the right> he 
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extended his front till the right of his line was 
equal to the left of the Achasans; and at the 
^ame time disposed his catapnlts along the 
-^^hole front at proper distances. Philopcemen, 
perceiving that his intention was, by discharg-^ 
ing stones, and wounding the cohorts as they 
stood, to throw the whole phalanx into disorder, 
allowed him not time to eiSec this purpose: but 
began the action vigorously with the Tarentines, 
who were posted near the temple of Neptune, 
upon a ground that was flat and level, and very 
proper for cavalry, Machanidas was then 
forced to send his own Tarentines also to oppose 
them. The charge was violent, and sustained 
on both sides with great courage. The light- 
arrm^ forces came soon afterwards to support 
their respective bodies; so that all the merce* 
naries of both armies were in a short time en- 
gaged. And as the combatants fought man 
with man, and without regarding any order, 
the dispute was for a long time doubtful. Nor 
were the rest of the troops able to discern, to 
which side the dust was driven; because both 
parties had changed their ground, and were re- 
moved far from the place in which the action^ 
was first begun. At last, however, the merce- 
iiaries that belonged to the tyrant, who ex- 
ceeded the others not only in numbers, but in: 
the dexterity also which they had acquired m 
the use of their arms, prevailed. 

It was reasonable indeed that this «rhotiid be: 
the. issue; the sapie which is almost iaiwa^; 
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found to Imppen upon such occasions. For as 
nauch as the citizens who live under a demo- 
eratical government display greater courage in 
action than the subjects of a tyrant, so much 
on the other hand are the mercenaries, which a 
tyrant retains in pay, superior to the foreign 
soldiers that serve in the armies of a democracy. 
The reason of this differ^ice is, that the people, 
in the xme case fight for liberty ; and in the 
other, to be sJaves ; and that the zeal and cou- 
rage of the mercenaries are rewarded, on the 
one side, with new advantages; and, on the 
other, tend only to their loss. For a demo- 
eratical state, when it has once conquered those' 
who attempt to subvert it, no longer employs 
mercenary troops, to guard its freedom. But a 
tyrant, in proportion as his successes are in-* 
creased, has still greater need of such assistance. 
For, by accumulating injuries, he adds to the 
number of those whom he has reason to fear. 
The very safety therefore of every tyrant de*. 
pends wholly upon the strength and the attach* 
xnent of his foreign soldiers. 

From these reasons then it happened, that 
the mercenaries of Machanidas, upon this oc* 
casion, maintained the action with so great force 
as wiell as courage, that not even the Illyrians^ 
uor the heavy forces, which supported the 
Achsean mercenaries were able to stand against 
them; but fled in disorder to Mantinea, though 
tlwLt city was distant full seven stadia from the 
place of Hie action. This occasion afforded alsa 
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a very clear and convincing proof of the tnidi 
of a thing which some have doubted : that the 
iesixe of battles is most frequently determined by 
skill on one side^ and by the want of it on the 
other. A chief, it must be acknowledged, dis- 
plays no small ability, when, after having gained 
the advantage in the first part of a battle, he 
conducts the action to the end with the same 
success with which it was begun. But his ca^ 
pacity will be seen in a much more exalted 
point of view, if, when he has been defeated in 
the beginning, he is still able to retain a pre- 
sence of mind; to observe the errors which his 
adversary commits in the course of his success; 
and to turn those errors to his own advantage* 
For it has often happened, that some, when 
they have seemed to have the victory already in 
their hands, in a short time afterwards have suf- 
fered an entire defeat: and that others, who 
have failed in the beginning, by some sudden 
and dexterous effort, have changed the whole 
fortune of the battle, and obtained an unex«> 
pected victory. TI>e two generals, w^o com- 
manded in die present action, afford very emi- 
nent examples of both these cases. 

For when the whole body of the Achaean 
mercenaries was in this manner routed, and the 
ieift wing of their army broken and compelled 
to fly ; Machanidas, whose duty it was to re- 
main in the place, to finish what he had begun, 
to s»inround the left of the enemy, and to charge 
their main body both in flank and front, at- 
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tempted nothing of this kind; but, putting 
himself at the head of his victorious merce- 
naries^ with an intemperate and childish valouf 
pursued those that fled : as if their own fear 
alone, after they once were broken, , would not 
have been sufficient to. carry them even to th^ 
gates of the city. But the Achsean general, 
after he had employed all possible efforts to stop 
the flight of the troops, calling to the officers 
by name, and encouraging them to stand, when 
he perceived that they were forced to yield to 
^e strength of the enemy, was not himself dis* 
heartened, nor quitted the action in despair : 
but, having posted himself on the wing of his 
phalanx, as soon as the enemy, by their pursuit 
of those that fled, had left the field clear where 
the action had passed, he turned to the left 
wiUi his first cohorts, and ran in go6d order to 
take possession of the vacant ground. By this 
position, he both cut oiF the return of those 
that were engaged in the pursuit, and at the 
same time commanded the wing of the enemy. 
He exhorted the phalanx to fear nothing; and 
to remain in their place, till they should receive 
tlie signal to charge. At the same time he or- 
dered Poly bi us the Megalopoiitan, to collect 
together all the Illyrians and the mercenaries 
who had not fled with the rest ; to post them 
behind the wing of the phalanx; and to observe 
with the greatest care the return of the enemy 
from the pursuit. 

The Lacedaemonian phalanx, elated by the 
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first succ^s, without waiting for the signal td 
engage, levelled their spears, and advanced to^ 
wards the enemy. When they came to thd 
bank of the ditch, whether because^ as they 
were now so near, there was not time to change 
their purpose, or whether the ditch itself, being 
easy in the descent, and not having either wood 
or water in it, appeared contemptible, they 
continued their way through it without any hesi- 
tation. Philopoemen, perceiving that* the mo-« 
ment was now come which he had long ex- 
pected, ordered his phalanx also to level theif 
spears, and to advance. The Acha;ans run to- 
gether to the charge with loud and terrible cries* 
The Lacedaemonians, who had broken their 
ranks as they descended into the ditch, no sooner 
saw the enemy upon the bank above them, than 
they immediately began to fly. But great 
numbers of them were destroyed in the ditch: 
some by the Achasans, and some by their own 
men. Nor was this event to be ascribed to 
ghance, or even to the interposition of a lucky 
moment; but wholly to the ability of the com- 
mander. For Pliilopoomen had covered himself 
with the ditch in front, not with any intention, 
as some suspected, to avoid a battle; but be- 
cause his great skill and judgement had enabled 
him to foresee, that, if Machanidas, not re-"^ 
garding the difficulty of the ditch, should lead 
his phalanx to the charge, the event must hap- 
pen which now had happened : and, if the 
tyrant, on the other hand^ stopped by thiiim- 
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pediment^ should change his purpose, and b^ 
forced to break the order of his battle, that his 
ignorance wouM be then confessed ; and that he 
would leave to his enemies the honour of a 
victory, and cairy awaj the shame of a defeat, 
even without having risked a general, engage- 
ment. Such disgrace, the greatest indeed that 
can happen in wafj has been the lot of many 
commanders : who, whm they hare foraged thei^ 
,army, have been deterred from engaging with 
the enemy, either by the disadvantage of th^ 
grounds tlie superiority of numbers, or ^ome 
other cause; and being forced to break again 
the order <^ their battle^ have depended wholly 
upon the rear for victory, or for the opportunity 
at least of making their retreat with 3afety> 
With regard to Philopc^nen, his foresight was 
proved true by the event; for the I^cedasmp- 
nians were completely routed. 

When he found then that his phalanx had 
thus gained the victory, and that all things ha4 
succeeded most gloriously as he desired, he now 
turned his thoughts to the only remaining point* 
which was, to prevent the tyrant from escaping- 
Knowing him to be intercepted, together with 
his meroenaries between the city and the ditch, 
dhe stood expecting bis return. Macbanidas, at 
Jast coming back from his inconsiderate pursuit^ 
and seeing the flight of his forces, was sensibly 
of the mistake which he had coBomoiitted, and 
at the same time perceived that all was lost 
He ordqred the mercenaries therefore that wi 
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near him to form themselves into a close' body, 
and to force their way through the enemy, who 
were spread loosely over the field, and busied 
in pursuing the routed army. Some of his 
troops obeyed this order, and remained for some 
time with him ; conceiving this to be the only 
expedient by which they might be able to 
escape. But when they came to the bridge 
that was upon the ditch, and found it guarded 
by the Achaeans, they immedijitely lost all hope, 
and all of them dispersed themselves, and sought 
their safety by different ways. Machanidas 
himself, laying aside all thoughts of attempting 
to escape by the bridge, rode along the bank of 
the ditch, und looked earnestly for some place 
in which he might pass it. Philopoemen soon 
discerned him by his purple habit, and by the 
trappings of his horse. Leaving, therefore, the 
care of the bridge to Aristaenetus; with orders 
that he should spare none of the mercenaries, 
because they had always been the, instruments of 
establishing tyranny in Sparta; and taking with 
him two of his intimate friends, Polyaenus the Cy- 
parisian and Simias, he passed to the other side 
of the ditch, and rode along the bank opposite to 
the tyrant, with design to stop him in his pas- 
45age, and those who attended him. For he also 
was followed by two companions; Anaxidamus, 
jind one of the mercenaries. Machanidas, having 
at last found a place that was easy of descent, 
spurred his horse, and drove him furiously 
Ihroiigh the ditch. But Philopoemen, in this 
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very" moment turning himself to meet him, hap- 
pily wounded him with a spear; and then shifting 
the spear in his hand, struck him again with the 
lower part of it, and killed him. One of his 
companions, Anaxidamus, was at the same time 
killed by the two friends who attended Philo- 
poemen ; and the other sought his safety in flight. 
Simias then spoiled the bodies i and, having cut 
off the head of the tyrant, ran to show it to those 
that were engaged in the pxirsuit : that the sol- 
diers, perceiving that Machanidas was dead, 
might assume new confidence, and follow the 
flying enemy without any fear even to Tegea^ 
This spectacle produced the effect that was 
desired ; and raised so great ardour in the army 
that they even gained possession of Tegea upon 
their first approach. Oh the following day they 
encamped along the banks of the Eurotas, and 
were masters of all the open country. Thus 
the Achaeans, who not long before had been 
unable to drive the enemy out of their own 
territory, had now all Laconia in their power, 
and ravaged it without resistance. They bad 
lost but few of their men in the action, but on 
the side 6f the Lacedaemonians, four thousand 
were killed, and a greater number taken pri- 
soners. All the baggage also, and the arms, 
fell into the hands of the Achaeans. 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

Reflections on the great abilities ofAnnibal. The 
cause of his failing in his attempt to subdue the 
Romans. 

9 

It 18 impossible to contefnplate the length of 
the time in ifhich Annibal was employed in 
actions the general battles, as well as Kttie 
t^ombats in which he was engaged; the sieges 
that were undertaken by him; the revolts of 
cities that had submitted to him; the difficult 
conjectures that often pressed him ; and> in a 
woiti, the whole extent and greatness, both in 
design and execution, of his war agmnst the 
Romans; and not to be struck with admiration 
of the skill, the courage, and the ability of this 
great commander. How wohderful is it, that, 
in a course of sixteen years, in which he main«* 
taitied the war in the very heart of Italy, he 
should never once dismiss his army from the 
field ; and yet be able, like a wise and prudent 
governor, to keep in subjection so great a mul* 
titude, and to confine them within the boundi^ 
of their duty, so that they neither mutinied 
against him, nor broke into any sedition among 
themselves upon any occasion. Though his 
army was composed of people of varioi^s coun- 



tries; of Africans, Spaniards^ Gauls, Carthagi- 
nians, and Greeks ; men who had different laws, 
different manners, a different language, and, in 
a word, nothing among them that was common ; 
yet so dexterous was his management, that, 
notwithstanding this great diversity, he forced 
all of them to acknowledge one authority, and 
to yield obedience to one command. And this 
too he effected in the midst of very vnrious 
fortune. For sometimes he was carried in his 
course by the most favourable gales i and some- 
times he was involved in storms. How high as 
well as just an opinion must these thing convey' 
to us of his ability in war ! It may be affirmed 
with confidence, that, if he had first tried his 
strength in the other parts of the world, and had 
come last to attack the Romans^ he could 
scarcely have failed in any part of his desi^. 
But now, as he began witi^ those with whom he 
should have ended, the people that was the first 
object of his conquest was the last also which 
he had the power to invad?* 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH. 

The defeat of Asdrubalj the son of Gesco, by 

Publius Scipio. 

ASDRUBAL, having drawn together his army 
from the several cities in which they had remain- 
ed during the winter, came and encamped at the 
foot of a mountain, not far from a city that was 
called Elinga; and threw up an intrenchment 
round his camp. In his front was a large plain^ 
very proper for a battle. The number of his 
ibrces was seventy thousand foot, and four thou- 
sand horse ; together with thirty-two elephants. 
At the same time Scipio sent away Marcus 
Junius to receive from Colichas the troops which 
that Spaniard had raised, and which con- 
sisted of three thousand foot and five hundred 
horse ; while himself collected together the rest 
of the allies> as he advanced in his march towards 
the enemy. When he arrived near Castalo an4 
Baecula, he was met by Junius, with the forces 
which Colichas had sent. He was now involved 
however in very great perplexity. On the one 
hand, the Roman forces alone, without the as- 
sistance of the allies, were too few to engage in 
a general battle. On the other, to place any de- 
pendence upon these allies, in so decisive an action, 
appeared to be extremely hazardous and full of 
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danger. After much deliberation, therefore, as the 
necessity pressed him closely on either side, he at 
last resolved that he would employ the Spaniards 
in such a manner that they should appear to the 
enemy to bear a part in the action, but that 
only the Roman legions should be engaged. 
Having thus determined, he began his march 
with all the army, which consisted of forty-five 
thousand foot, and three thousand horse: and 
when he came near to the Carthaginians, and 
was in sight, he encamped upon some hills that 
were opposite to the enemy. Mago, judging 
this to be a favourable time for attacking the 
Romans before they had completed their en- 
campment, took with him the greatest part of 
his own cavalry, together with the Numidians, 
with Massanissa at their head, and advanced 
with speed towards the cainp, not doubting but 
that he should find Scipio wholly unprepared. 
But the Roman general, having foreseen that 
this might happen, had placed a body of cavalry 
equal to that of the enemy in ambuscade at the 
foot of one of the hills. When these troops then 
suddenly appeared, the Carthaginians were so 
struck with surprise at the unexpected sight, 
that many of them as they turned themselves to 
fly were thrown from their horses. The rest in- 
deed stood firm, and maintained the fight with 
courage. But beingv closely pressed, and dis- 
ordered chiefly by that dexterity with which the 
Romans were accustomed to quit their horses in 
the very time of action ; and having lost also 
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many of thdir men, they were forced to t«rit 
their backs after a dhort resistance. At first they 
retreated in good order. But when the Romans 
followed closely after th^m, they broke their 
ranks, and continued their flight in disorder 
even to their own camp. This success inspired 
the Romans with greater eagerness to engage: 
tod, on the other hand, depressed the ardour of 
the Carthaginians. During some days that fol- 
lowed they drew out their forces on both sides 
in the plain that was between the camps. And 
haying tried their strength in many little skir* 
mishes between their cavalry and their light- 
armed troops, they at last resolved to engage in 
a general and decisive action. 

Upon this occasion Scipio employed two stra- 
tagems. He had remarked that Asdrubal always 
drew out his army at a late hour of the day ; and 
that he placed the Africans in the centre, and 
the * elephants before the Spaniards upon the 
wings. Himself, on the other hand, had been 
accustomed to bring his army into the field at 
his own time after the other, and to post tho 
Romans opposite to the Africans, in the centre, 
and the Spaniards on the wings. On the day then 
in which he had determined to engage, he took 
in both these respects just the contrary method; 
and, by that change chiefly, procured to his 
troops the advantage which they gaiiied against 
the enemy. For scarcely had the morning 
begun to appear when he sent orders to the tri* 
)»unes and to all the army, that they should im^* 
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mediately take their repast, pat on their armour, 
and march 6ut of the camp. The soldiers, con- 
ceiving what would follow, obeyed the ordem 
tvith alacrity. He then sent away the cavalry 
and the light^armed troops ; commanding them 
to advance boldly towards the Camp ot the 
enemy, and to engage in skirmishing: and the 
sun being now risen, he put himself at the head 
of the infantry, and began his march. And 
when he arrived near the middle of the plain, 
he then drew up the army in battle, but in an 
order contrary to that which he before had 
used. For he now placed the Spaniards in the 
centre, and the Romans upon the wings. The 
Carthaginians, surprised by the unexpected ap- 
proach of the cavalry towards their camp, and 
perceiving that the rest of the army was drawn 
up in battle, and already in sight, had scarcely 
time sufficient to be armed. Asdrubal, there- 
fore, before the soldiers had taken any repast, 
was forced to send away in haste his cavalry and 
light-armed troops against the Roman cavalry; 
and to draw up his infantry in the usual order 
upon tjie plain, very near to the foot of the 
mountiain. 

While the light troops were engaged in skir- 
mishing, the Roman infantry remained for some 
time quiet in their place. But as the day was 
now advanced, and no great advantage was gained 
on either side, because the custom of these troops 
was to retreat when they were pressed, and then, 
returning again to renew the fight ^ Scipio called 
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back his men from the engagement, and having 
made them pass through the intervals of the 
cohorts, ranged first the light-armed, and next 
to them the cavalry, behind the infantry upon 
each of the wings. He then ordered the whole 
line to move with equal pace towards the 
enemy. But when he came to the distance of 
about a stadium from them, having direqted the 
Spaniards in the centre to keep their ranks, and 
to advance still with the same pace; he ordered 
the infantry and cavalry of the right wing to 
turn to the right, and those of the left to the 
. left. He then took from the right wing three of 
the foremost troops of cavalry, with the accus- 
tomed number of light-armed in front ; and 
• three maniples of infantry, which the Romans 
call a cohort; while Lucius Marcius, and Mar- 
cus Junius took in the same manner as many 
from the left: and then turning, Scipio with his 
division to the left, and the others to the, right, 
they led on the troops in a direct line, and with 
great speed against the enemy : the rest of the 
wings making also the same movement, and 
following close in the same line. In this man- 
ner, as the wings were brought near to the 
enemy, while the Spaniards in the centre ad- 
vanced with a slow pace, and were still at a 
great distance, Scipio accomplished what he 
had at first designed, and fell direct upon both 
the wings of the enemy with only. the Roman 
forces. The movements which were made after- 
wards by the troops that followed, in order to 
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Jail into a right line with those that led, were 
contrary the one to the other, not only in the two 
wings, but in the cavalry also and the infsMitry 
of either wing. For, in the right wing the 
cavalry and the light-armed forces, by turning 
to the right, fell into the line with those that 
were before, and attemptjed to gain the flank of 
the enemy; while the infcitry wheeled to the 
left, and joined their leadeiis. In the left wing 
the infantry turned to the right; and the cavalry 
and light^armed to the left. By these move- 
ments of the cavalry and light-armed forces, the 
troops changed their place, so that the right in 
either wing became the left. This change how- 
ever Scipio considered as in itself of no great mo- 

* xnent. His attention was fixed upon something 
jodore important : which was, to gain the flank of 
the enemy. And in this he judged right and rea- 
3onably. For though it is necessary indeed that 
a general should know the movements that may 
be n>ade, it is of much greater moment to be 
able to apply those movements upon each occa- 
sion to their proper use. , 

As soon as the action was begun, the ele- 
phants, piercM ]7y the darts of the cavalry and 
light-armed troops, and pressed closely on every 
side, were not less hurtful to their friends than 
to their enemies. For as they were driven, from 

• side to side in great disorder, they destroyed all 
without distinction that were within their reach. 
At the same time the infantry upon the wings of 
the Carthaginian army W2^s vigorously attacked; 
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while their centre^ composed of the Africans, 
which were the choicest of their troops, remain- 
ed inactite. For as they dared not, on the one 
hand, to leave their station and succour the 
wings, lest the Spaniards that were in the centre 
of the Roman army should advance to attack 
them ; so neither were they able, on the other 
hand, to do any thing in their post against the 
Spaniards, because the latter were still at too 
great a distance from them. Thus the action 
was maintained by the wings alone; and, as the 
whole stress of the battle lay upon them, was 
for some time maintained on both sides with 
equal bravery. But when the sun bad now 
gained his greatest height, the Carthaginians, 
who had been brought hastily into the field, and 
before they had taken any repast, began to 
faint under the heat. The Romans, . on the 
other hand, not only were superior in rigour 
and in spirit, but derived also another advantage 
from the prudence of their general, who had 
opposed the strongest part of his army to the 
weakest in that of the enemy. Aadrubal, there- 
fore, unable any longer to resist, at first re- 
treated slowly, and in good order. But after a 
short time, his whole army, turning their backs 
together, ran in crowds to the foot of the moun- 
tain: and from thence, being still violently 
pressed, they fled in disorder into their camp. 
And indeed, if some deity had not interposed 
to save them, they must afterwards have been 
driven also out of their intrenchments. But 
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suddenly the face of the havens was chaxl^ed ; 
and the rain descended in such violent and 
continual torrents, that the Romans were 
scarcely dble to return back again to their 
camp. 
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. EXTRACT THE SIXTH. 

Tlie manner in which Scipio suppressed and pu- 
nished a sedition that had happened in the 
Roman army. 

t 

Though Scipid had now gained a sufficient 
experience in affairs, he was thrown however by 
this revolt into a state of great irresolution and 
perplexity. Nor was this indeed without good 
reason. For as, in the case of the human body, 
the causes of external injuries, of those for 
example which, arise form heat and cold, from 
Jfatigue, or wounds, may either be guarded 
against before they happen, or afterwards be 
remedied without much difficulty; while the 
disorders on the other hand which are bred in 
the body itself, ulcers and diseases, are neither 
easily foreseen, nor easy to be cured; just so it 
happens with respect to governments and armies. 
When they are attacked by any enemy from 
without, if the necessary attention only be em* 
ployed, it is no hard thing to take the measures 
that are requisite for their security and defence. 
But to appease the violence of intestine factions, 
to quell popular tumults, and seditions, is a work 
of the greatest difficulty , and such as requires a 
very uncommon exertion both of address and 
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prudence. There is one precaution, however, 
which, in my judgement, would be greatly ser- 
' yiceable in the case of states and armies, as well 
as in human bodies ; and that is, not to suffer in 
any of them a too long continuance in laziness 
and inactivity; especially when they enjoy the 
blessings of plenty and prosperous fortune. 

Scipio ihen, who, besides that steady applica- 
tion to affairs which we before have mentioned, 
was very ready also and dexterous both in thought 
and action, contrived the followiijig method for 
remedying the disorder that had happened. He 
called together the tribunes, and told them, that 
tbe stipends that were demanded should be paid« 
And, that his promise might gain the greater 
credit, he directed that the taxes, which had 
been before imposed upon the 'cities for the 
support of the whole army, should be levied pub- 
licly and with the greatest diligence : as if his 
only intention had been, to raise the sums that 
were now required. He ordered the tribunes 
also to. go back again to the revolted troops ; ahd 
to use all entreaties, to engage them to return to 
their duty, and to come and receive their stipends, 
either separately, if they should choose that 
method, or all together in a body : assuring them 
also, that when this was done, he would then 
consider in what manner all other things might 
be adjusted. Agreeably to this plan, the money 
was collected without delay. And when Scipio 
was informed, that the tribunes- had discharged 
also their commission, he assembled the council 
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together to con&dder what was most proper to be 
done; The result of their deliberations was, that 
the troops should come all to New Carthage on 
an appointed day ; that ageneral pardon i^ould 
then be granted to the multitude ; but that the 
authors of the mutiny should be punished with 
the last severity. These were in number thirty- 
five. 

When the day was come, and the revolted 
troops were now on their way towards the city, 
to receive their pardon and the stipends tiliat were 
due, Scipio gave secret instructions to the seven 
tribunes who had been before deputed to them, 
to meet them as they approached ; and'that each 
of them, taking five of the seditious leaders, and 
accosting them with a show of friendship, should 
press them' to take a lodging in their quarters, or 
at least to accept of the entertainment of a sup- 
per. Three days before he had ordered the 
troops that were in the city to furnish themedivea 
with provisions for a considerable time; on 
pretence that they were to march, under the 
command of Marcus, against Andobalis who had 
revolted. The seditiQUs, being informed also of 
this order, were filled with still greater confidence* 
For they persuaded themselves that, as the rest 
of the army would be removed, they should have 
all things in their own power as soon as they 
should join the general. 

When they were now ready to enter Ifee city, 
Scipio sent orders to the other troops that they 
should begin their march with all their baggage. 
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rery early* in the morning on the following daji 
3at the tribunes and the prefects were at the 
same time secretly commanded to send the bag- 
gage forwards as soon as diey sfaonkl come out of 
the city, bnt to k?eep the soldiers in arms nearthe 
gate; to divide them afterwards into parties at 
every gate ; and to be careful that none of the 8e« 
ditibus should ccNne out of the dty. Tl^e tri* 
bunes> who had be^i appointed to receive the 
seditious leaders, met them as they arrived ; aiid^ 
having accosted them with much civil^, carried 
them tO' their houses. The order given, to them 
was, that they should immediately secure the 
persons of - these men ; and when . supper was* 
ended, should bind than, and keep them safe^ 
ahd that no person afterwards should be suffered 
to go out of the houses, except only a messenger 
from each to acquaint the general that the thing 
was done. This order was punctually observed 
and executed. On the morrow, when the day 
appeared,' and the seditious had already b^un 
to come m crowds • towards the forum, Sctpio 
ordered the assembly to be called. As soon as 
the signal was made, the soldiers ran together, ac» 
cording to dieir custom ; expecting eagerly to 
see again their general, and to hear what he would 
say to them on the present occasion. Scipio then 
Isent orders to the tribunes who were without the 
gates, that they should bring the troops inarms 
and surround the assembly. At the same tim^ 
he presented himself before them i and, in the 
irnstant, by his very first appearance^ filled tbeni 

VOL. 111. Q, 
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with extreme concision. For tJi^y had sappoaed 
him to he br(^oen with disease ; and they behold 
him vigwcws aad stixmg. His very aspeot thore- 
fiure, so different from aU Uiafc they had cesioeivedy 
struct them at once with surptise and terroflr^ 
He* then begun his discourse to tbem in the fol-^ 
lowing manner.^ . 

He could not, he said, but wonder what 

nvoti^^s^ ^ther ctf expectation or disgiut, had led 

them into this revolt* That rata nsnally mbelled 

against their ccnntry. ajid. their leaders, either 

because they were dissatisfied with tbeconducrt of 

&dse w^ held the supreme • command, or were 

displeased- with tire condition of affairs ; or laatily^ 

perhaps^ becaifisse .they were ambitious of some 

greater fortune, and had filled their minds widi 

iK^iring- hopes. '^ Teli me, then,' ' continued he, 

^ to which of all these causass is your Tmalt to be 

ascribed ? Is it with me that yon are offisnded, 

because the pa3rment of your stipends has besen so 

long ddayed ? The &ult, however, is not pane.; 

for, during the whole time of my cxunoEiaud, your 

stipends have been always fully paid. If it be 

Rome then that is in fault, and having neglected 

to discharge your former arrears, was it jnst that 

you should show this resentment, taking arms 

. against your country, and declaring yourselves 

the enemies of her who had bred and nourished 

you ? How much better would it have been to 

have made me the judge of your complaints; 

and to have entreated your friends to join toge- 

itber in obtaining for you the relief which you 
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deiaired ? When mercemtfy traopt mdeed* vho» 
hwe no other object bat their pay, desert tibe 
aenrice in wbioh the^r we engaged^ Meb a coti-^ 
4«c^ ia certain circnmstaaces^ may perhaps be 
e»)tuied. But in men who fight £3r themselvest 
lAieir wires, and cyidim^this defection 10 a moat 
mpavdonaide crinie. It is no other inde6d> than 
if a son, on pretence Ai$t, his parent had deftauded 
him in settling an accmmt^ dionld go ansaod to 
take away the lifeof him from whem himself had 
Moeired his being. Or will ycm say ihen that I 
hai^e emi^oyied ywi in nmre painful duties» or 
exposed yon mere fmqnently to danger* than the 
rest s and hare gii/^en to ^h«v the adrantages of 
tlie war, and the chief paitof aUrthe booty? Yon 
dare not emy thai I ha?e erear made this dia- 
tinction 1 and if yen dam* yon cannot rimw the 
proof. To wliat part of my conduct then can 
.you impirte Ae cause of yonr rerolt? ^ Speak, 
for I wish to be informed. There is sot one 
amofig you that is able to declare, not one among 
3^n that can eren form to himself in thought, the 
least matter of otfsnce against me. Nor is it 
again in the condftton of afiiurB that you can find 
any reasonable groimd of discontent. For when 
were alt things in a more prosperous state ? At 
what time was Rome distinguished by so many 
ketones ? At what pmod were har soldiers flat- 
tered with a fairer prospeot ? But some of you, 
perhaps, are diffident of these appearances, and 
hare fixed your hopes upon greater advantages, 
to be found among our enemies* And whoaxe 

Q2 
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these enemies ? Mandonius and Andobalis? Do 
not all o^ yoii then know, that^ when they first 
joined our army, they broke their treaty with the 
Carthaginians ; and that now again they have no 
less violated the most solemn oaths, by com- 
mencing new hostilities against us ? How ho- 
nourable is it for you to place a confidence in 
men like these ; and to become, for their sakes» 
the enemies of your country? You had surdy 
never any hopes that with such allies you could 
render 3^urselvess the masters of Spain. Neither 
assisted by Andobalis, nor separately by your* 
selves, would you . ever be able to stand in the 
field against our forces. What then was your 
design ? Let mie hear it only from yourselves. 
Is it the skill, the comrage of those leaders whom 
you have chosen to command you, that has filled 
you with this confidence ? Or those rods and 
axes which are carried in solemn state before 
them, and which it even is shameful for me now 
to mention? No, soldiers, these are not the 
causes ; nor can you offer even the smallest mat- 
ter of complaint either against me or against 
your country. I niust endeavour then to justify 
youir conduct, both to Rome and to myself, by 
those common principles, the truth of which is 
acloaowledged by all mankind. The multitude 
is easily deceived ; is impelled by the smalksst 
force to every side ; and, in a word, is suscepti- 
ble upon all occasions of the same agitations as 
the sea. For as the latter, though in itself it is 
uiSLlm and stable, and carriei^ no face of dangiei^ is 
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no sooner set in motuHi by smne vic^nt blasts 
than it resembles the winds themselves which 
raise and ruffle it ; in the same manner the mol* 
titude also assumes an aspect conformable to th^ 
designs and temper of those leaders by wboto 
counsels it is swayed and agitated» From thia 
consideration all the officers of the army and 
myself have resolved to pardon your bSence, and 
to engage our promise that np remembrance of it 
ever shall remain. But to those who excited you 
to this revolt we are inexorable. The crime 
which they have committed, both against us and 
against their country, shall be punished with the 
severity which it deserves/* 

As soon as he had ended this discourse, the 
troops that had surrounded the assembly in arms, 
upon a signal given, clashed their swords against 
their bucklers; and, at the same time, the se- 
ditious leaders were brought in, bound and naked* 
And while some of them were scourged, and 
some beheaded, the whole multitude was so struck 
with terror, both by the danger that encompassed 
them, and by the dismal spectacle that was before 
their eyes, that not one among them changed 
his countenance, or uttered a single word ; but 
all of them stood fixed in silent astonishment and 
dread. The leaders, being thus put to death, 
were dragged through the midst of the ass^biy. 
The general then, and all* the officers, gave a 
solemn assurance to the rest, that their fault 
. should never be remembered. The soldiers, ap- 
proaching one by one, renewed their oath before 
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the tribimciS) Ihat they would be obedient to their 
chie&> and not engage in any designu against 
their country. In this manner Scipio, by Ym 
gt^at ]^rudence^ stifled a danger in its birtli which 
iHight hate grown to be extrnnely formidable $ 
Md reMomd again his army to its fofiner state. 
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EXTRACT THE SEVENTH. 



The revolt ofAndobalis. Sciplo marches against 
that prince; defeats him in an engagement^ 
andjinishes the war in Spain. 



SCIPIO» having called together without delay, 
and in the eity of New Carthage, an assembly of 
all the troo{>s, communicated to them the daring 
designs of Andobalis, and his perfidy towards 
them. Upon these topics he spoke so largely, 
tbat the minds of the soldiers were sharpened in 
the highest degree against that prince. Having 
then ^uaierated the many battles in which the 
BxHiians had been engaged, agaixist the united 
forces of th^ Spaniards and the Carthaginians, 
with Carthaginian leaders also at their head ; it 
would be absurd, he said, to think, when they had 
been always conquerors in those actions, that 
they coidd fail to obtain the victory against the 
Spaniards > alone, commanded by Andobalis* 
That, upon this account, he would not have re* 
course to the assistance of any of the Spaniards^ 
but would employ the Rcmians only in the prer 
seait expedition ; that from thence it might be 
known to all, that it was not by the strength ^f 
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the Spanish forces, as some pretended, that the 
llomans had driven the Carthaginians out of 
Spain ; but that the Roman spirit alone, and the 
Roman braveiy, had conquered both theCartha* 
ginians and the Spaniards. '' Banish then," 
continued he, << from among you all dissension ; 
and, if ever you have engaged in any war with 
confidence, let me exhort you now to assume it. 
With regard to the success, myself, with the as-, 
sistance of the gods, will take such measures as 
shall secure the victory/* This discourse inspired 
such ardour into all the army that, by their couq« 
tenance, they seemed as if they were already in 
sight of the enemy, and waiting only for the 
signal to engage. He then' dismissed the. as* 
semWy. 

On the following day he began his march; 
and, arriving in ten days upon the banks of the 
Iberus, he passed the river on the fourth day af- 
terwards, and encamped near to the enemy, hav- 
ing before him a valley which separated the two 
camps. On the next day, having ordered La&Kus 
to hold the cavalry in readiness, and some tri- 
bunes to prepare the light-armed forces for action, 
he drove some of the cattle that followed the 
army into the valley ; and, when the Spaniards 
ran hastily to seize this prey, sent a part of the 
light-armed to attack them. The action was. 
soon begun; and, as greater numbers advanced 
on either side to support the first, a sharp and 
general skirrhishmg ensued. But Lselius, who 
stood ready with his cavalry, perceiving the ob- 
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easionto.be favourable^ fell suddenly Upon the 
enemy ; and, having cut off also their retreat at 
the foot of the mountain^ destroyed a great part of 
the Spaniards, who were dispersed through the. 
vallejr. . The barfoarian3> enraged by the. loss 
which they had.su6tained> and dreading lest they 
should aeem to be dbheartened, and to haye isRif- 
fered:an entire defeat, drew out all their army as 
soon as, the. morning appeared, and. re^olved to 
engage in a. general battle*. Scipio on his part 
was no Jess ready* But as he perceived that the 
Spaniards showed so little skill and judgement, 
that they descended with, all their forces into the 
valley, and ranged their infantry as well as their 
cavalry upon the plain, he waited for some time, 
that as great a number of them as was possible 
might come down. For though he placed gr^at 
confidence in his cavalry, he depended still more 
upon his infantry ; because the latter, both from 
their bravery, and from the manner also in which 
ik^ were armed, were far superior to the Spa- 
niapds, in close an$l set engagements. When he 
saw tfaen> that as great a number had come down 
as he desired, he advanced in order of battle 
against that part of the Spanish army which was 
pasted near to the foot pf the mouutain ; and sen^ 
away four cohorts, drawn up in close order, to 
attack the infantry in the valley. At the same 
time Laelius, having led his cavalry along the 
hills that extended from the camp to the. valley, 
fell upon the cavalry of the enemy in their rear,, 
and kept them closely epgaged. The Spanish 
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infantry, being in this manner deprived of the 
assistance of the cavalry, by which they had ex- 
pected to be supported, were unable te -maintain 
the fight. The cavalry also laboured under no 
less disadvantage. Confined witliin a narrow 
ground, and disordered by the difficulties of their 
situation, they killed more of their own men than 
the Romans killed. For they were pressed ia flank 
by their own infantry ; by the RiomaEn infiintry 
in front ; and by the Roman cavalry in their rear. 
Such then was thecourse of this engagement. The 
Spaniards who had come down into the valley 
were almost all of them destroyed : and the rest 
that weredrawn up near the foot of the hills sought 
their safety in flight. These were the light*armed 
troops, which composed about a third part of the 
army. Among these Andobalis found means to 
escape; and fled to a certain fortified plaoe. The 
war in Spain being thus entirely finished, Scipio 
returned back to Taraco full of joy ; having 
achieved for his country a glorious conquest, and 
secured to himself the honour of a splendid 
triumph. Being then de^pous to be pi^es^it at 
the election of consuls, as soon as he had regulated 
all things in Spain, h^ committed the care of the 
army to Marcus and Syllanus, and sailed away 
with Lselius and the rest of his friends to Rome> 
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EXTRACT THE EIGHTH. 



AntittchMs concludes a treatjf with Euthydemtu; 
and r*etHnu from his expedition into the tipper- 
prociiues of Asia. 



EUTHYDEMUS, who was himself a native of 
Magnesia, endeavoured to justify his conduct^ 
and said that Antiochus had no reason for at« 
tempting to deprive him of his kingdom ; since 
he never had rebelled against him, but had onljr 
obtained possession of Bactriana, by destroying 
the deseendants of those who had before revolted. 
He insisted long upon this point ; and entreated 
Teleas to mediate for him with Antiochus, that 
hostilities might cease, and that he might be al« 
lowed to retain the name of king. He urged, 
that such a reconciliation was even necessai'y for 
their common safety. That those wandering 
tribes, who were spread in great nuinbers along 
the borders of the province, were alike dangerous 
to them both ; and that, if ever they should gain 
admittance into it, the whole country must in- 
evitably fall into a state of barbarism. With these 
instructionis he sent back Teleas to the king. 

Antiochus, who had been long desirous of 
putting an end to the war, acknowledged the 
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force of these reasons, and declared himself 
willing to accept the peace that was offered. 
And when Teleas had gone and returned again 
many times, Euthydemus at last sent hb own son 
Demetrius to ratify the treaty*. The king re- 
ceived him favourably ; and, judging by his ap- 
pesurance and his converea^icm, as well as by a. 
certain air of majesty thai; was coaq[HC^ous in 
his person, that the young man wa» worthy of a 
kingdom, he promised to give him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and to suffer his father to 
retain the name of king. The rest of the treaty 
was expressed in writing> and the alliance con-^ 
firmed by oaths. 

After this transaction, Antiochus, having first 
distributed a large quantity of com among his 
troops, and taken the elephants that belonged to 
Euthydemus, began his march with all his army. 
Passing mount Caucasus, he came into India, 
and renewed his alliai\ce with Sophaga^nus, the 
Indian king. In this place he obtained more 
elephants ; so that his whole number was now 
a hundred and fifty ; and having furnished his 
army also with a new supply of com, he a^ain 
decamped -, but left Androstbenes behind him, to 
receive the money which the king had engaged 
to pay. He then traversed the province of 
Arachosia ; and having passed the river Eryman* 
thus, and advanced through Drangiana into Car* 
mania, as the winter now approached, he sent 
his troops into quarters. Such was the end of the 
expedition of Antiochus into the upper provinces 
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of Asia ; an expedition^ which secured to him 
the obedience not only of those provinces, but of 
sdl the maritime cities and all the princes likewise 
that were on this side of mount Taurus ; covered 
his own proper kingdom against invasion, and 
gave to all mankind the highest opinion both of 
his courage and his love of labour. For from 
this time, not the people of Asia only, but those 
also of Europe, considered him as a prince that 
was inost worthy to reign. 
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BOOK THE TWEI^H. 



EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

The mistakes ofTimaus in his accounts of Afrit 
and of Corsica. The manner of conducting 
herds of swine in Italy and in Greece. 

AFRIC is indeed a country of wonderful fer- 
tility. How blameable then is Timseus^ who 
not only neglected to acquire a proper know* 
ledge in these matters, but with a childish 
weakness, destitute of judgement, and trusting 
to the credit of ancient stories, which have been 
long ago exploded, represents this whole part 
of the world as a dry and barren sand, incapable 
of producing any fruits. Nor is this country 
less remarkable with respect to the animals with 
which it abounds. For hot only horses and 
oxen, but sheep also and goats, are found in it 
in greater numbers than any other part of the 
world perhaps can show. Upon this account 
it is, that many of the inhabitants of this vast 
country, neglecting the cultivation of the lands, 
live upon the flesh of their cattle, and among 
their cattle. Every one also knows, that Afric 
breeds elephants, lions, and leopards, in great 
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imiiibers^'and of a surprising strength; together 
with bnffitloesy which ^^ extremely beautifali 
and ostriches of an enormous size; and that 
none of these animals are found in any part of 
Europe. But TimsBus is silent with respect to 
all these things; and seems indeed as if be had 
designed to gire such a description of this coun- 
try as should be most contrary to the truth. 

The same want also of exactness and fidelity 
appears in his account of Corsica. Speaking 
of this island in his second book, he says, that 
the goats, the sheep, and the oxen, which are 
found in great numbers upon it, are all of them 
wild, as weH as the deer, the hares, the wolves^ 
and other animals; and that the inhabitants 
hunt them with dogs, and pass their whole lives 
in that employment. Now it is certain, that 
there is not any such thing in the island as a 
wild goat or ox; nor even a hare, a wolf, or a 
deer, or any other animal that is wild ; except 
only mtM foxes, some rabbits, and a sort of 
wild sheep: The rabbit, at a distance, appears 
to be a hare of a smaller size; but, when taken, 
is found to be very different from the hare, both 
in .figure and taste. This creature lives chiefly 
under the ground* It is true indeed that the 
animals in this island all appear to be wild : and 
die reason is this. As the island is rough and 
rocky, and covered also with woods, the sbep^ 
herds are not -able to follow their cattle into the 
places in which they are dispersed; but, when 
they have found a convenient pasture, and are 
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desirous of bringing them together, they sound 
a trumpet. Upon this signal, the whole Imrd 
immediately run together, and follow the Call 
of their own shepherd, never mistaking one for 
another. When strangers therefore come upon 
the island, and attempt to take any of the goats 
or oxen which they see- feeding by themselves^ 
the cattle, not used to be approached^ imiaedi-> 
ately fly. And if the shepherd, perceiving 
what has happened,, at tine same time sounds 
his trumpet, they all run towards him with the 
greatest hasteJ From hence it is that thay are 
supposed to be wild: and Tima^us, having made 
only a slight and cursory inquiry > hiu» £EiUen inta 
the same mistake. 

That the cattle should be thus obedient to the 
sound of a trumpet, is no very wonderful tiling. 
In Italy, those who have the care of swkie 
never ' enclose them in separate pastures, - nor 
follow them behind, as the custom is among 
the Greeks; but go always before them, and 
from time to time sound a hot^n. The swine 
follow, tod run together at the sound; and are 
so taught by habit to distinguish their own 
proper horn, that their exactness in thisrespeel 
appears almost inciedible to those who never 
heard of it before. As the consumption d 
these animds is very great in Italy, the herds 
that are raised to satisfy the .demand are also 
very numerous; though fewer indeed than they 
were in ancient Italy, when the country was 
possessed by the Tyrrhenians and the Gauls% 
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At this time however^ a thousand hogs, and 
sometimes a greater number, are reared from a 
single sow. In the morning they are turned 
out of their pens, in different troops, according 
to their breed and age. But when the herds 
meet together, it is not possible to keep them 
thus distinct; or to prevent them from being 
mingled one with another, either when they 
leave their pens, or as they feed in the pas- 
tures, or when they return back again at night. 
The horn therefore was invented, as a method of 
separating them without any difficulty. For as 
soon as the conductors go to different sides, and 
sound their horns, the herd separate tbems^es 
each from the rest; and run all of them with 
such alacrity to the sound of their own hom^ 
that no violence is sufficient to stop them in 
their course. In Greece, on the contrary^ when 
different herds meet together in the forests, he 
who has the most numerous herd, whenever he 
finds a proper opportunity, drives away the 
cattle of his neighbour, which are thus mingled 
with his own. Or some robber perhaps, who 
has waited in ambuscade, carries away a whole 
herd unperceived; if the swine, as it ohea hap-s 
pens, have wandered too fiir frcnn their con- 
ductor, in search of the acorns when they 
begin to fall. But this is sufficient upon thia 
subject. 
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ex;tract the second. 

TJie account given by Aristotle of the Locriaiis of 
Italy is confirmed by the customs and traditions 
which are fqund amorig that people. 

I HAVE often visited the Loerians, ahd have 
even perfop»ed for them some oonsidefable ser- 
vice. It was tbi^ough my request, that they 
were excused frotp attending the Roman armies 
into S]^in; and frcmi &rni$hing the succours 
which they v(ei^e bound to send to the Romans 
by sea, in their wak: against the lUyrian^. Upon 
Idbese accounts, considering me as a person 
whose good offices had exempted them from 
much fatigue, as well as frcMti great danger and 
expen^e^ they have alwaj^ treated me with sin- 
gular respect and honour. I should certainly 
therefore be iasiclined, xather to speak fevourably 
of this p^ple, than otherwise. Yet I cannot 
hesitate to declare, that the account which 
Aristotle ' has delivered to us concerning this 
colony, is nearer to the truth than that which 
is repotted by Timaeus. The Locrians them-* 
selves have indeed assured me, that their Qwn 
traditions are more conformable to the account 
of Aristotle than to that of Timaeus. Of this 
they mention the following proofs. ^ 
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'The flfst is, thAt all nobility <rf inceatry 
among themr h cterited from women, and not 
from men. ThM those, for example, alone 
are noble, who draw' . their origin from the 
hundred Ikmilie^. That, these families were 
Aoble 'am6ng the Loo nans, before they mi- 
grated ; and ii9f&i*e the sam^, indeed, . from 
which' a hundred vivgrns vfWe taken by tot, ad 
the orable b^d eommandedi and were sent to 
Trtoy. - iThM some women of these families 
eame with the colony into Italy: and that those 
who have descended flrom them are still rented 
ttoMe, and are called the descendants of the 
hmldred ftimilies. 

Another instance is seen, in the appointment 
of the virgin called the Phialephorus. The ac- 
count which the Locrians give of the institution 
is this. At the time when they drove the 
Sicilians put of this part of Italy, the latter had 
a custom of appointing a young man, who was 
chosen always from the noblest and the most 
illustrious of their families, to lead the pro- 
cession in their sacrifices. The Locrians, not 
having received any religious ceremonies from 
their own nation, adopted many of those that 
were used by the people with whom they were 
mixed, and among others this that is here 
mentioned. But they changed it in one cir- 
cumstance. For, instead of a young man, 
they appointed a virgin to perform the office ; 
because nobility among them was derived from 
w|[)men. 

r2 
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The same people affirm, that they never had 
any treaty with the Locrians of Greece, and 
that there was no account remaining among 
thmi of any such treaty; but that they know 
by constant traditioni that they had a treaty 
with the Sicilians, which yrsd executed in th% 
following manner. When they came first into 
the country, and found that the Sicilians were 
struck with terror,- and made no attempt to op- 
pose their entrance, they concluded a . con- 
vention with them in these words: ** That 
they would live together as friends, and possess 
the country in common, as long as they should 
tread upon this earth, and carry the heads upon 
their shoulders/' But the Locrians, at the time 
of taking this oath, had put some earth within 
the soles of their shoes, and some heads of gar- 
lick, which appeared not in sight, upon their 
shoulders. And having afterwards shaken the 
earth out of their shoes, and thrown away the 
heads, they seized the first * favourable oppor- 
tunity, and in a short time drove the Sicilians 
out of the country. ' 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

An observation concerning truth and falsehood in 

history. 

9 

1 IMJEUS says, that, as a rule, which is per- 
haps d^ctive either in length or breadth, is still 
a rule, and deserves to be jso called, if it be only 
straight and even ; and, if it wants this chief and 
most essential property, ought to be called any 
thing rather than a rule^ in the same manner 
those written memoirs which record events, 
however faulty they may be in style and dis- 
position, and however defective in some ne- , 
cessary properties, yet, if the facts be true 
which are related, deserve to be called a His- 
tory, and, if these be false, are utterly un- 
worthy of that name. For my part, I am ready 
to acknowledge, that truth should be considered 
as the principal and most essential part in all 
such composition. I have even said in a former 
part of this work, that as an animistl, when de- 
prived of sight, becomes incapable of perform- 
ing its natural and proper functions, so, if we 
take away truth from history, what remains 
will be nothing but a useless tale. But there 
are two kinds of falsehood ; one which proceeds 
frgm ignorance, and the other from design. 
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And as those writers may be excused, who 
ofielid against the truth through ignorance; so ' 
those, on the contrary, who pervert it with de- 
sigUj ought never to be pardoned. 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

I 

I 

l^he malignity of Timieus censured. 

When me* of sehs^ revenge an injtlryi tjhejr 
^anfiiite, \ti the first p)^ce> What pUhitththent it 
b^cohi6» theM to ihflicl, 6t)d h6t T^hat thefr 
eh^tes dfeserve to snfffer. In the siMi^ manner^ 
also^ Whfeli we throw reproaches upKm others, 
W4 ought principally to cbftsider^ not What i^ fit 
ft* them td^ hear^ but what is proper for iw 
to Opieak. tbr if our oWn passion fttid teieht- 
Ment te tbe rirle, w^ ^hdl get nd bdundi td 
what Wd day; but niust fall intd the hib^t nit* 
warrantable excess . 

Upon this accbtiiit it is, that I cailnot dllow 
any degree of credit to Tiftiastis, itt the things 
Which he has reported ag^ihst DemocHares. 
His calutiinies are indeed so gross that they 
are neither to be admitted nor excused. They 
show t6o plainly that the natdral acriniony 6f 
his bwti tfertiper has tranisportfed him beyond bA 
the bounds of decency. Nor ts the account 
which he has given of Agathocles, how much 
soerer that prince may have exceeded all other 
tyrants in impiety, in any degree more jUstifi- 
rf>k. For iti the conclusion of his history he 
writes, that Agathocles from his earliest youth 
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was a common prostitute, obedient to the call 
of the most debauched: that he was a jay and ^ 
buzzard; ready tQ act or to sufter, with all that 
offered, in the most infamous lust: and that, 
when he died, his wife, as she lamented over 
Tiim, used these exclamations: " What have not 
I for you? What have not you for me?" In 
this instance again, not only the same spirit 
U discernible which appeared in his censure 
of Demochares; but such an «cess also of 
rancour as is indeed m^tonisbing. For, from, 
the facts which Tiipseus himself has mentioned^ 
it is evident that Agathocles was endowed by 
nature with very extraordinary talents* To 
leave the wheel, th^ kiln, and the clay, and to 
come to Syracuse at the age of eighteen years; 
to follow hisi design with such success, as in 
a short time to become master of all Sicily; 
to render himsdf formidable and dangerous to 
Carthage; and lastly, to grow old in the sove- 
reignty whiqh he had gained, and to die with 
"^ the title of king; are not these most signal 
proofs that he was bom with wonderful abilities^ 
and possessed all the powers that are requisite 
for the administration of great afiairs ? The 
historian then, instead of confining himself to 
those actions which might serve tp villify Aga- 
th6clei^, and render him odious in the eyes of 
posterity, should have insisted likewise upon 
those parts of his conduct that were worthy 
of praise. For this is indeed the proper office 
pf history. But Timspus, blinded by his OWD 
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rancorous spirit, tak;es a malignant jrfeasure in 
recounting with exaggeration the defects of this 
prince, but passes hastily over all his shining 
qualities; and seems not to have known, that 
to suppress facts in history, is no less a kind of 
falsehood than to report what never had ex* 
istence. 
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EXTRACT THE FIFtH. 

•  

A law of ^dleucus concermng ike occupancy of a 
thing contested. A remarkable institution of 
the same lawgiver. 

Two young men among the Locrians had a 
contest together concerning a slave. One of 
them had for a long time had him in his pos- 
session. The other, two days only before the 
suit, went into the country, took away the boy 
by force in the absence of his master, and car- 
ried him to his own house. The master, as soon 
as he was informed of what had happened, Went 
to the house, and getting his slave again into 
his hands, carried him before the judges, and 
contended that, upon his giving sureties, the 
boy ought to remain with him till the right 
should be determined. For the law of Zaleucus, 
he said, declared; that the thing contested 
should remain, during the suit, in the possession 
of him from whom it was taken. The other 
young man insisted, on the other hand, that by 
this very law the boy ought to be left with him; 
because he . was the person from whom he was 
taken; and that it was from his house that he 
was brought before the judges. The judges, 
conceiving that there was some difficulty in the 
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case, went and referred it to the cosmopolite: 
and this magistrate explained the law in the 
following manner. He said, that by the words, 
*^ from whom it was taken/' wAs to be under- 
stood the person who had last held an undis- 
turbed possession of the thing in dispute for 
a certain time : but that, if any one should come 
and take away a thing by force from another, 
and carry it to his own house, and the first pos- 
sessor should come afterwards and take it from 
hka agsin» the person from whom it last was 
t^iken wai^ not the person intended by the law. 
The young mian against whom the judgement 
waa given, was dissatisfied with this interpretation! 
and demed it to be tljke' sense of the legislator. 
The eo«asiQt>ol}te then demaooded whether any 
€me would dispute with hiiaa concerning the 
intention of the law, in the manner which 
ZaleuGus bad prescribed* The manner was, 
that the two disputantfi should speak, each with a 
rope rouiad his neck, iutli^ presence of a thousaaod 
per£k>nsi and that be who should be judged lo 
have contended for a wrong interpretation, ^ould 
be i^rangled in sight of the assembly^ The 
young man replied that the condition was not 
equal* For the ciosmopolite, who was almost 
ditiety years . old> had only two or three years 
Jeft to live; but that bifnsel^ in all appearance^ 
had still the greatest part of his life before him. 
This facetious answer turned the whole matter 
into pleasantry ; and the judges gave their s&n* 
tence according to th^ opinion of the cosmo- 
polite. 
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EXTRACT THE SULXTH. 

The gross absurdities qJ QallistheneSy in his rfe- 
scription of the battle between Alexander and 
Darius in Cilicia. 

In order to show the truth of what I have af- 
finned, I shall examine only one single battle : 
a battle, which is yery much celebrated; which 
happened at no very distant time; and, because 
this also is a circumstance of the greatest mo^ 
ment, a battle in which Callisthenes himself was 
present. I mean the battle which was fought 
between Alexander and Darius in Cilicia. 

In the account then which Callisthenes has 
given of this battle, he relates, that Alexander 
had already led his army through the passes 
whi^h are called the Pylse of Cilicia, when. 
Darius, having advanced along the passes of 
the mountain Amanus, and being informed by 
the people of the country, that his enemy still 
continued his march forwards into Syria, r^ 
solved to follow htm. That when he arrived 
near the passes of Cilicia, he encamped along 
the river Py ramus : that the ground which he 
occiip^ contained a space of only fourteen 
stadia firom the sea to the foot of the mountain: 
and that the river, fsdling down the craggy sidesof 
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tfaemottntahij ran obliquely through this groundf 
and pasffifig oyer the plain^ between some hills 
that were rough and difficult of approach^ dis- 
charged itself into the sea. After this descrip- 
tion> he says» that, when Alexander returned 
back again with a design to engage> Darius and 
his officers drew up the whole phalanx in order 
of battle upon the very ground upon which 
they had encamped; and that they were covered 
in iront by the river, which raiv close to the 
camp; that they posted the cavalry near to the 
sea: next to thes^ in the same hne, thea^« 
cenaries, along the bank of the river: and lastly* 
the peltastao, adjoining to the foot of the moun* 
tain. 

But it is not possible to conceive* that these 
tix>ops could have been thus drawn up in order 
of battle between the phalanx and the river* if 
the river ran close to the camp; especially if 
we consider the numbers of which the several ' 
bodies were composed. For the cavalry* as 
Callisthenes himself affirms* amounted to thirty 
thousand; and the m^oenaries to as great a 
number. Now it is easy to determine* what 
extent of ground this number of troops would 
require. The usual method of drawing up ca* 
valry in the time of action is to range them 
eight in depth. It is necessary also to leave a 
certain space between each of the troops in 
front* that they may be able to perform their 
several motions. A single stadium then will 
Contain eight hundred horse; ten stadia eight 
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thousaoif; and four M;)adifei> three^ tbo«sM^^ 
two ImiKiped. A^oriifig W this comp^tAthm, 
a body of cteveti thousand: > and two hundred 
horse would' bare filled the whote extent of four- 
teen stadia. And if the whole thir^ thoufid^nd 
were formed* in otdei^ of bat<ie; there must have 
been three such bodies, within a very saall 
number at least, drawn up each . behind the 
other. In what place then were the. tnercenft- 
ries ranged ? Was it behind- the dav^frj^ f But 
Gallidthenes says no' such thing, Onttie con* 
trary he affirms; that the mercenaries were en- 
gaged against the Macedonians in the very bc- 
gintting of the action. I* ii^ manifest^ therefore, 
that one half of the ground that has been men* 
tioned, the part that was* on the side of tlie sea, 
was occupied by the cavalry; and the other 
half, which was next to the mountain, by the 
mercenaries^. And- from hence we may clearly 
judge, what must have been the depth of the 
chivalry; and, by consequence, how very distent 
the river rtkust have been from the camp. 

Afterwards he relates^ that, when the enemy 
approached, Darius, who was in the centre of 
the line, called the mercenaries to him from one 
bf the wings. But how was this possible I 
The very part in which' the mercenariea were 
joined to the cavalry was itself the centre. If 
Darius then was among the mercenaries, how, 
or from whence, or to what place did he call 
themf He then adds also, that the cavalry 
upon the right wing advanced, and vigorously 
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chargied the Maoedoiiaans: that the latter re^ 
ceived them with equ^l coura^; and that the 
fight on iMith sides was maintained with the 
greatest bmvej^y; Bat he forgels that theve 
wa$ a liter between this cavaliy and the Mace-^ 
donians; and sucfe a river too, asi he hod just 
before described. 

Nor is this writer iHoie) exact ' in his accoiuit 
with respect to Alexander. He says, that thits 
pidiioe &tst carried witk him into Asia forty 
thousand foot, wd feur thousand five kundtied 
horse; and that, when be was ready lo enter 
Cilicia, a new supply arrived from Macedon, 
of fi^e thousand foot, and eight hundred horse: 
If we take then from these three thousand foot 
and three hundred horse, liiiich is the greatest 
immber that can be allowed for occasional and 
absent services, th^e will remain forty -two 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. With 
this army Alexander, as the hii^iorian writes, 
^ing informed, after he had advanced beyond 
the Pyl«3, that Darius had entered Cilicia, and 
was at the distance of only a hundred stadia 
behind him, immediately returned, and* directed 
his march back again through the passes; hav-- 
ihg the ifi&mtry in bis van, behind these the 
cavidry, and> the baggage in the rear. As soon 
as he came into the open plain, he separated 
the army from the baggage, and .formed the 
troops into a phalanx, by thirty-two in depth. 
At some distance afterwards, he ranged them by 
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sixteen in depth; and at last, when he was came 
near to the enemy, by eig^t 

Now these absurdities are even greater than 
those that were before remarked. For when a 
body of troops marches by sixteen in depth, if 
we allow the usual intervals of six feet between 
every rank, a stadium will contain only sixteen 
hundred men; ten stadia, sixteen thousand; and 
twenty stadia, thirty-two thousand. If Alex* 
ander therefore formed bis phalanx by sixteen in 
depth, he must have filled a space of twen^* 
rtadia, and would still have wanted room for all 
his cavalry, and for ten thousand of his foot. 
Callisthenes then adds, that when this prince 
was at the distance of forty stadia firom the 
enemy, he ordered the phalanx to advance in an 
extended front towards them. A greater ab- 
surdity than this is scarcdy to be conceived. 
For wh^e is the ground, especially in Cilicia, 
that will admit such a phalanx as is h^re de- 
scribed to advance in an extended front against 
an enemy, a ground containing twenty stadia 
in depth and forty in length? The impedi* 
ments, also, which would inevitably break the 
order of such a disposition, are too many to be 
recounted. Callisthenes himself has mentioned 
one, which is alone sufficient. For h6 says, 
that the torrents, which descended from the hills, 
had formed so many pits in the plain, that the 
greatest part of the Persians were lost in those 
cavities as they fled. 
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But Alexander, perha|>s this writer iriight 
say, was willing to be ready to receive the 
enemy in what part soever they should come to 
attack him. But nothing is more unfit fbk* this 
purpose th^n the phalanx formed in an extended 
front, if this front be broken and disunited. 
And would it not also have been much roonS 
easy to have ranged the several (^arts of thii 
great body in the very order in which th^ 
followed each of them the other in the march t 
^instead of forming the whole army in a single 
line, in which there mu3t have been many va- 
cancies, and leading it in an extended front 
to action, over a ground that was covered with 
bushes and broken cavities. . He, ought rather 
then to have formed, a double,, or a quadruple 
phalanx. One part folIoH^ipg A}!ehind another. 
For if the ground would .Tiayi^i admitted this 
order in tlie march, thefe would h^re^been time 

sufficient, to dfawi up thetitrQcjjIPf.iMft ^h^ same 
order in battle^: esptcjally.as jb^t Wght have 
received notice fixun. *hia. scouts pflj^^pproach 
of the eflemy, f5!/en whjiie tbey[we?p f(t> consi- 
derable distance from liiija. \ '.,:* : , 

Another fanlt im thi$ df^scriptiow jp,, tj>at the 
historian, while he .repn^ents the. phalan!^ as 
advancing iti an. extended fiiont over a plain, 
forgets to m^ke the cavalry mar€l^ ^jfefore j and 
places them upon tb* same, line vy^th the in- 
fantry. But the greatest of all his mistakes* i^ 
this which fellows.. He says that Alexander, 
when he approached the ^ejmy/ drew up. the 

VOL. iii. s ' 
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phalanx eight in depth. The whole Hue, there-- 
fore must have beea equal iu length to forty 
stadia. Or, let it be supposed^ that the men 
stood so close together as even to be wedged one 
within another. In that case, they must have 
covered at the least twenty stadia. And yet Cal- 
Ifsthenes had before affirmed that the whole 
ienj^ ' of the ground was less than fourteen 
stafdia: that a part of it, which was. nearest to 
the sea, was occupied by one half of the cavalry ; 
that the other half was posted upon the right ? 
and that between the whole line and the moun^ 
fain there was left also a considerable distance,, 
that the troops might not fall under a body 
of the enemy. Which was posted upon the sides, 
of the mountain^ 1 know, indeed, that in cadet 
to oppose this foody he here forms a part of the 
Hn^ in the figure called the forceps. Let us 
allow then ten thousand men^ which is even 
k greatef number than tKis purpose would re- 
rj[uire. ' Iw that oas^ it is. evident that there 
woirtd i^ifefeiASfn, • according to Callisthenes, eleven 
stadia' bi% Bt the most, for the length of the 
whole line : and that thirty^two thousand men, 
contained ifo tt space of this extent, how closely 
soever they were crowded, must necessarily have 
been formed by thirty \n depth. And yet Cal- 
listhenes affirms, that at tkle time of action they 
wei;e ran^eid'by ^igbt. | Mistakes like these can- 
not even %e excused. For what crecBt is to be 
given to things that are impossible? When a 
writer lays down the exact mei^ure of thft. 
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ground, fixes the number of the men, ascertains 
the distance of one ^nan from another, and 
grves afterwards an account which is wholly 
incompatible ^with all thei^ circuiAstauces^ the 
falsehood is too glaring to be pardoned, i 

It would be tedious to examine all the errors 
into which this writer Ijas fallen. One or two 
more however may just be mentioned. He says 
that Alexander took care to draw up his army 
in such a manner that he might himself be 
engaged against Darius: and that Darius also 
had at first the same intention with respect 
to Alexander ; but that he aftewards altered! his 
design. But he neither mentions how these 
princes knew in what part of their respective 
armies they severally intended to engage; nor 
to what other part Darius retired after fee had 
changed his purpose. Now again was it pos- 
sible for the phalanx to advance,, in order o^ 
battle, up the bank of a river, which was broken 
and uneven, and covered also with bushes itl 
aImo§t every part? Stich an absurdity can never 
be ascribed to Alexander, who is sCcknowIedged 
to have been trained both in the study arid the 
exercise of war from his earliest age. It must 
therefore be imputed to the historian himself; 
who, from a want of skiU in matters of this kind, 
was unable to distinguish what was possible to 
be done from that which w« impriietics^tile. 
But this will be ^ufiicient concerning- E^of^sf 
and Callisthenes. 

c O 
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EXTRACT THE SEVENTH. 



Topics for a discourse in praise of peace. 

In the first place^ he says, the assembly may 
be told, that men are wakened in the morning, 
in the time of war by trumpets, and in the time 
of peace, by the crowing of cocks. And agjain, 
that Hercules, when he instituted the Olympic 
games, as a remission after his toil, sufficiently, 
declared this to be his meaning; that, whenever 
he had brought mischief upon any by making 
war, he was forced to it by necessity, and the 
commands of others; but that willingly he had 
never done harm to any person. To these ar- 
guments may be added the iiuthority of the 
poet;' who introduces Jupiter, expressing his 
displeasure against the god of war, in the fol-. 
lowing words : 

Of all the gods that in Olympus dwell. 
Thou art to me most hateful : for in strife. 
In war, and battles^ ever is thy joy *. 

In another passage, the wisest of his heroes 
thus exclaims : 

• Iliad, b. V. 890^ ^ ^ 
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The roan who stirs 
The bloody horrors of intestine war, 
No rights of kindred, or of family, 
No laws of justice knows*. 

Of the same kind also are the sentiments 
of Euripides, expressed in the following lines: 

Parent of wealth, celestial Peace, 
Thou fairest of the heavenly train, O why, 

Why this delay ? Wilt thou again 
These longing eyes ne'er visit ? How I fear, 

That age, insensible and cold, 
My trembling limbs will seize, e'er I shall hail 

The moment of thy blest return. 
With the crown'd banquet, and the choral song f . 

Again, it may be urged, that war resembles 
a disease, and peace a state of health. In one, 
the sick are recovered; but the other destroys 
those that are well. That in peace also the old 
are buried by the young, as the course of nature 
requires: but, in war, the young are buried by 
the old. And again; that, in the time of war, 
we are not safe within the walls of our cities ; 
but that, in peace, there is full security, even to 
the farthest limits of the country. The other 
motives which he mentions are of a like kind 
with these. 

* Iliad, h. i. 63. t Chorus from the Cresphontes. 
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EXTRACT THE EIGHTH. 



Men coiwersant in qffhirs are alone properly qua* 

lifted for writing history. 



There are two organs given to man by nature, 
through which all information^ and all knowledge 
of things is derived, the hearing and the sight ; 
and of these, the latter is by much the most con- 
formable to truth. For the testimony of the 
eyes, as Heraclitus observes, is far more exact 
than that of the ears. But Timadus, iii making his 
inquiries, had recourse to the easiest, though the 
least preferable, of these two methods ; and never 
employed his eyes, but only his ears. And even 
still more s as the knowledge which is gained by 
hearing is also of two sorts: the one derived 
from reading books, and the other from interro- 
gating other men ; Timaeus, as we have already 
shown, took no pains to obtain the latter. What 
determined his, choice in this respect is not diffi- 
cult to be discovered. The knowledge that is 
acquired by reading, is gained without any 
danger, or any kind of toil. If a man will only 
fix his residence in the neighbourhood of a libra- 
ry, or in a city that abounds with written me- 
meirs^ he miay make hi? researches with perfect 
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^as^ 'y AqA, feposing himself with full tranqtiillity, 
may compare the accounts^ and detect the errors 
of former writers. But the knowledge which is 
drawn from personal examination and inquiry^ 
is attended with great fatigue and great expense. 
It is this, however, which is the most important j 
and which gives indeed the chief value to historjr. 
Historians themselves are ready to acknowledge 
this tiTith. For thus Ephorus says ; thtit if it was 
possible for the writers of history to be present at 
all transactions, such knowledge would be pre- 
ferable to any other. To the same purpose is 
that passage of Theopompus^ that the expe- 
rience which is gained in battle renders a man a 
consummate general : that practice in pleading 
causes forms the perfect orator; and that th^ 
same observation is just with respect to the arts 
of navigation and of medicine. The poet also 
inculcates the same truth with still greater force. 
For designing to show, in the person of Ulysses, 
what kind of qualities would render a man fit fof 
the administration of affairs, he describes him in 
the following words : 

Sing, Muse, the man, for vinous arts renown'd, 
Who wander'd long through manjr di^rent climes. 

And afterwards : 

Oft throtsigh the deep with heixMt anguish boroe, 
To distant nations he his course essayed, 
Their cities visited^ th^ir MsimerB knew* 
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. And in another place he says ; that he had 
experienced 

Tlie rage of batdes, and the boisterous wave*. 

. Now such a man also is it^ in my judgement, 
that would alone be able to give a proper figure 
to' history. It was said by Plato, that human 
affairs would then be well administered, when 
philosophers should be kings, or kings philoso- 
phers. In the same manner I would say ; that 
history would be well composed if those who are 
engaged in great affairs would undertake to write 
its not in a slight and negligent manner, like 
some of the present age ; but regarding such a 
work as one of the noblest and most necessary of 
their duties, and pursuing it with unremitted ap- 
plication, as the chief business of their lives ^ or 
if those, on the other hand, who attempt to write, 
would think it necessary to be also conversant in 
the practice of affairs. Till this shall happen 
there will be no end of mistakes in history. Now 
Timseus never used the least endeavours to 
acquire such practice; but confining his resi- 
dence to a single place, in which also he was a 
stranger, he even industriously renounced an 
active life ; was acquainted neither with politics^ 
nor war ; nor ever exposed himsdf to the fatigue 
of visiting distant countries, and of making per- 
sonal inquiries. And yet this man has gained 

* Od^ b. i. 1. and lUad, b. xxiv. S, 
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the reputation of being an excellent historian. 
I know not, for ray own part, upon what such 
pretensions can be grounded ; especially as he 
has himself acknowledged, that a good historian 
should possess the qualifications which have been 
here enumerated. For, in the preface to his sixth 
book, he takes notice of an opinion which some 
persons had advanced, that the demonstrative 
kind of writing required greater genius, greater 
labour, and a greater stock of knowledge, than 
history* This notion, as he says, had before 
given offence to Ephorus; and, because that 
writer had not been able sufficiently to refute it, 
he endeavours to state, and to compare together, 
these two kinds of composition. * * * * 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 



EXTRACT THE FIRST. 



Avaricif compared to a dropsy. Deceit and artu 
^ficearetoo generally practised in public affairs. 
The different conduct of the Achaans ; and . in 
some degree also qf the Romans. 



As in the case of those who are diseased with a 
dropsy^ no* application of liquors from without is 
sufficient to remove or allay the thirst, unless the 
internal disposition of the body be first changed 
by proper remedies ; in the same manner also the 
desire of gain is never to be satisfied, unless reason 
be employed to correct the vicious inclination in 
the mind. 

There are many who employ that dark and 
treacherous policy which has now been men- 
tioned ; and yet no one will deny that sUch a 
conduct is utterly unworthy of a king. But 
because arts like these are now common in the 
world, some men are willing to suppose, that the : 
practice of them is become altogether necessary 
in the administration of public affairs. The 
Achaeans, howeveivat all times were distinguish^ 
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ed by different sentiments. So far were they 
from forming any secret designs against their 
friends^ in order to enlarge their power, that they 
disdained even to subdue their enemies with the 
assistance of deceit. In their opinion, victory 
was neither honourable nor secure unless it was 
obtained in open contest, and by the force of su* 
perior courage. Upon this account they esta- 
blished it as a kind of law among them, never to 
use any concealed weapons, nor to throw darts 
at 1^ distance; being persuaded that an open and 
close engagament was the only fair method of 
oombat. From the same reason it was, that they 
not only made a public declaration of war, but 
sent notice also, each to tiie other, of their reso^ 
lution to try the fortune of a battle, and of the 
place likewise in which they had determined to 
engage. In the present times a general is sup* 
posed to be ignorant in his profession if he dis* 
oovers hi$ intentions. Among the Romans alone, 
some slight traces of the ancient virtue still 
temain« For they make before-hand a denuncia*^ 
lion of war ; they seldom form ambuscades 5 and 
tbey fight always man to man in close engage- 
ment. But, in general, artifice so much prevails, 
that it is now become the chief study of men 
to deceive each other, both in the administration 
of civil ai£etirs and in the conduct of war. And 
this it was which gave occasi<»i to these reflec- 

ti<HIS^ 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

Thq designs of Philip against the BJiodians. 
Tlie character of Heraclides. 

Philip, being willing to give a propers ubject 
to Heraclides for the exercise of his abilities, com- 
manded him to contrive some method for dis- 
abling or destroying the Rhodian fleet ; and at the 
same time sent some ambassadors to Crete, to ex- 
cite the people of that island against theRhodians, 
and prevail with them to join him in the war. 
Heraclides, whose nature was well adapted to any 
ill design, received this commission with joy; 
and, after, some time employed in regulating his 
plan, sailed away to Rhodes. This Heraclides 
was originally from Tarentum ; and was born of 
vulgar parents, who exercised some mechanical 
trade. He posse3sed all the qualities that are 
requisite to form a daring and licentious profli- 
gate. From his earliest age he abandbned him- 
self to the most scandalous prostitution. He 
had a ready conception, and a strong memory; 
was bold and terrible to his inferiors, but a base 
flatterer of those who were above him. He had 
first been forced to leave Tarentum on account 
of a suspicion that was entertained against him, 
as if he had designed to betray the place to the 
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Romans. Not that he at that time possessed 
any authority in the city; but being an archi- 
tect, under the pretence of making some repairs 
in the walls, he had gotten into his hands the 
keys of the gate which led into the country. 
He then took refuge among the Romans ; and, 
while he remained in their camp, entered again 
into a correspondence with Annibal, and sent 
letters to Tarentum. But being discovered, and 
dreading the consequences of his treason, he fled 
into; Macc^don ; and, having insinuated himself 
into the confid«pce of Philip, gained afterwards 
so great a power over him, that he was almost 
the principal cause of the ruin of that mighty 
kingd(Hn. 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 



The force of Truth. 



For my pafit I am persuade ikat tkere is not 
in nattiFe a greater goddess^ or any that has a 
Wronger pcw«r over men, t^^n Trefh. For, 
t&dugh att unite in opposition to her, and thotrgfr 
/ fidsebood dmw» up a whole tri»n of probabiti- 
ties, and sets tbem in array against her, she 
triumphs, I know not how, single andf imsup- 
ported, and forces her way into the heart. 
Sometimes her power is instantly discerned. 
Sometimes she is obscured for a while; but ap- 
pears at last in perfect splendour, and surmounts 
by her own force alone the falsehood under 
which she has been oppressed. * 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

The cruelty ofNabis the tyrant of Spartu. 

X HE Lacedasmonian tyrant Nabis, though lie 
had now for three years held the govemment, 
was deterred by. the ill fortnne of Machanidesf^ 
who had so lately been defeated by the Achasans» 
from attempting any thing of importance; but 
employed himself in forming the design, a&d 
laying the foundations of a serere and lasting 
tyranny. With this view, he seemed determined 
to destroy all that were now left in Sparta: 
driving into banishment the citizens that were 
most distinguished by their wealth or families; 
and jdistributing their possessions and their wives 
among the chief of those that were attached to 
his party, and among the mercenaries that were 
retained in his service. These were all of them 
assassins, house-breakers, nightly thieves, and 
robbers. For he spared no pains to collect 
together persons of this sort from every quarter: 
men whose crimes had forced them to abandon 
their own countries. Of all these, he was the 
declared protector and the sovereign : and, as he 
had formed them also into a guard for his person^ 
it was manifest that he had determined to mafn- 
tain his power by wickedness and violence. 
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And indeed, nof satisfied with driving the citi- 
zens into l)anishment, 'he resolved that they 
should find no safety even in the places to 
which they fled, nor any retreat secure. For 
some were destroyed upon the road by mes- 
sengers whom he sent to overtake them ; and 
others brought back again and killed. In the 
cities also in which they had fixed their abode, 
having hired by the means of unsuspected per- 
sons, the houses that were adjoining to those in 
which any of the exiles lived, he sent thither 
some Cretans, who made holes in the walls, and, 
shooting arrows tli rough the openings, Hilled 
some as they were standing, and others as they 
reposed theniselves in their own houses. Thus 
the unhappy Lacedaemonians were in no time 
or place secure: J^nd in this manner great 
numbers of them were destroyed. 

He contrived also a machine, if it may be 
called indeed by such a name; an image of a 
woman, magnificently dressed, and formed in a 
most exact resemblance of his wife. And when 
his intention was to draw money fi-om any of 
the citizens, he inyited them to his house, and 
at first with much civility represented to them 
the danger with which their country was threat- 
ened from the Achaaans ; thp number of merc^ 
naries which he was forced to retain in pay for 
the sake of the common safety; and the greajb 
cost of maintaining the worship of the gods, as 
well as the other articles of public expense. If 
these arguments prevailed, it was sufficient for 
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his purpose. But if all his solicitations were 
without effect, he then used to say: I want, it 
seems, the power of persuasion; but Apega, 
I believe, "will be able to persuade you. Apega 
was the name of his wife. Upon these words^ 
the image of the woman that has been mention- 
ed immediately appeared. Nabis then, taking 
her by the hand, raised her from her seat : and 
folding afterwards his arms round the person 
whom he hd been soliciting, brought him near 
by degrees to the body of the image, whose 
breasts, hands, and arms were stuck full with 
pointsr of iron, concealed under the clothes; 
and then, pressing the back of the pretend- 
ed woman with his hands, by the means of 
some secret springs he fixed the man close to 
her breast, and soon forced him to promise all 
that he desired. But there were some also who 
perished in this torture, when they refused to 
comply with his demands. 
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BOOK THE FOURTEENTH- 
EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

77/^ conduct and exploits of Publius Scipio in 
Afric. He sets Jire to the camps of Asdrubal 
and Srfphax. The Carthaginians draw tOr 
gether a new army : and are defeated in a set 
engagement. They resolve to recall Annibal 
from Italy y and to continue the war. 

CHAP. I. 

\yHIL£ tb^ codsuIb were employed in these 
afiatrs, . Piiblius Scipio^ who repiained stiU ia 
Afric, having^ received information during i\m 
Winter that the Carthaginians were getting 
tesaAj a jQe^t, re«K>lvad to' put his own fleet 
also in order, but not retinQuish bis design 
of laying siege to Utica. He still encouraged 
also in himself the hope which he had con- 
ceived, that he should be able to bring back Sy- 
phax again to the Roman party. With this 
view, taking advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the two armies, he urged him by continual de- 
putations; and was persuaded, that he should 
at last be able to draw him away from his 
alliance with tlie Carthaginians. For, when he 
considered on the one hand^ that it viras the 
nature of the Numidians to pass soon from en- 
joyment to disgust ; and> on the other, that they 
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were no iess ready to break through their en- 
gagements to the gods and men; he had scarcely 
any doubt, but that this prince was already sa- 
tiated, not only with his wife, for whose sake he 
had joined the Carthaginians, but in general 
also with his new allies. But while his mind 
was thus filled with different cares, and agitated 
by no less various hopes, unable as he was to 
contend openly in the field against the enemy,* 
whose numbers were far superior to his own, he 
took the occasion that was offered, to carry into 
execution an attempt of a different kind^ in the 
manner which we are now going to relate. 

Some of the messengers, whom he had sent 
to SyphaXj informed him at their return, that 
the tents in which the Carthaojinians were 
lodged during the winter were' framed of wood 
of every kind, and of the branches of trees, 
without any mixture of earth: that those of 
the Numidians, who were from the beginning 
in the army, were composed wholly of reeds : 
that the rest of the Numidians, who had been 
drawn lately from the cities, had framed their 
tents only with brahches; and that, though 
some of them were lodged within the intrench- 
ment, the grea.test part remained without. 
Having considered therefore with himself, that* 
if he courld set fire to the camps, it would be an 
action not less surprising to the enemy than 
serviceable to his QW51 designs, he began to 4ake 
the measures that were necessary for that pur- 
pose, in the course of all the deputations, it 
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had still been urged by Syphax, that the Carr. 
tbaginians should retire from Italy, and the Ro- 
mans also from Afric : and that both of them 
should retain possession of all that they then 
held between those two countries. To this 
time, Publius had utterly rejected these con- 
ditions. But his messengers were now instructed 
to suggest some little hope to Syphax, that it 
was not impossible but that his offer might be 
accepted. The Numidian> softened by this 
expectation, was more earnest to continue the 
intercourse that was begun; and suffered the 
messengers to go and to return, more frequently, 
and in greater numbers than before. Some- 
times they even remained whole days, without 
being observed, in either camp. Upon these 
occasions, Publius always sent among his mes- 
sengers some persons of experienced prudence, 
and some ofQcers concealed under a vulgar 
dress, or disguised in the habit of slaves ; that 
they might carefully observe the approaches 
and the entrances of both the camps. For 
there were two different camps: one occupied 
by Asdrubal, with thirty thousand foot, and 
three thousand horse; and another, at the di- 
stance of ten stadia from the former, possessed 
by the Numidians, whose numbers amounted to 
ten thousand horse, and at this time to about 
fifty thousand foot. The latter, as it was easiest 
of approach, was the best suited also to the 
purpose of being set on fire; because the Nu- 
midians, as I have already said, had framed their 
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tents, not of wood nor of earth, but only of 
straw and reeds. 

When the spring then was come, Scipio, 
having obtained all the information that wa» 
requisite for carrying into execution this design 
against the enemy, set all his ships a;float, and 
stored them with military machines, as if his 
purpose had been to attack'Uticaon the side of 
the sea. At the same time he sent away a 
body of two thousand foot, who took possession 
again of the hill which commanded the pity; 
and began to fortify it, and to throw up an iu- 
trenchment round it with the greatest diligence. 
By this measure likewise he induced the enemy 
to believe, that he had nothing in view but the 
siege. But his true intention was, to* leave 
these men as a body of reserve; that they might 
be ready, when the time of the expedition should 
come, to intercept the garrison of Utica, if 
they should sally out after the departure of the 
army, and attack the camp that was near, or 
attempt to invest the troops that would be left 
to guard it. While he was employed in these 
preparations, he sent also again to Syphax, de- 
siring to be informed, whether he was satisfied 
with the terms that had been proposed : whether 
the Carthaginians also were ready to receive 
them; or whether these last would not again 
pretend, that they wanted a longer time to de- 
liberate upon them. He ordered the messen- 
gers also not to return, till they had received an 
answer to each of these demands. The Nu- 
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midian had now no doubts but thstt Seipio was 
.sincere in his desire of peace: both because he 
had ordered the messengers not to return with- 
out an answer^ and had seetoed likewise more 
particularly careful to be assured of the consent 
of the Carthaginians. - He sent therefore imme- 
diately to Asdrubaly informing him of all that 
had been done^, and urging him to accept the 
peace that was offered : and himself in the mean- 
while passed his time without any care Or cau-* 
tion, and suffered the Numidians, wh6 came 
from time to time to the army, to remain with- 
out the intrenchment. Publius on his part also 
affected the same show of negligence^ but ia 
reality was still most intent updn the execution 
of his design. 

As soon as Syphax had received notice fronl 
the Carthaginians that he might finish the treaty^ 
he with great joy communicated the answer to 
the Roman deputies^ who then returned back 
to their own camp, to inform their general what 
the king had done. Biit Scipio immediately- 
sent them back again to acquaint him, that for 
his own part he was still firm and earnest in his 
desire of peace: but that his council were of a 
different opinion, and had resolved that the ^ar 
should be continued* His design in sending 
this message was, that he ihight not be charged 
with any breach of faith, if he should com- 
mence hostilities while the conferences still 
subsisted for a treaty. This declaration being 
made, he thought that whatever he should 
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attempt would be xfree from dl reproach and 
blame. 

As Sjphax had already conceived the strong* 
est hopes of peace, he was much grieved at this 
unexpected changej and went himself to As- 
drubal to acquaint him with the resolution of 
the Romans. The two generds, being thus 
filled with new disquietude, deliberated long to- 
gether, concerning the measures that were now 
proper to be pursued. But both their appre- 
hensions and their designs were very far distant, 
from the truth. For they conceived not a 
thought of any danger threatening them, or of 
taking any precaution for their own security : 
but were intent only on the means of attempting 
something against the enemy; and earnest to 
contrive iiome methodof drawing them to a battle 
in the open country. 

Before this time Scipio, both by his prepara- 
tions, and by the orders which be gave, had 
induced the whole army to believe, that his in- 
tention was to take Utica by smrprise. But 
now having assembled together the ablest of the 
tribunes, and those that Were most wortfiy of 
his confidence, he disclosed to them his design ; 
commanded them to take their supper at the 
usual hour; and that, as soon as the trumpets 
should have all sounded, according to the cus- 
tom, they should draw the legions out of the' 
camp. For the Roman custom is, to sound ali 
the trumpets of the army, immediately after 
supper, near the tent of the general; as the 
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signal for placing in their respective posts the 
guards of the night. He then ordered the 
persons also to be called, who had been em- 
ployed as spies to inspect the camps of the 
enemy; compared together and closely ex- 
amined their accounts of the ways and en- 
trances; and took the opinion of Massanissa 
concerning all that they reported, because he 
especially was well acquainted with the country. 
And when all his measures were adjusted, hav- 
ing left a sufficient body of troops to guard the 
camp, he began his march towards the epemy> 
who were at the distance of about sixty stadia 
from him, at the end of the first watch ; and, 
arriving near them about the end of the third,^ 
he allotted one half of the Romans, and all the 
Nuipidians, to Lselius and Massanissa, and or- 
dered them to attack the camp of Syphax. He 
exhorted them to behave themselves like men of 
courage; to do nothing without due considera- 
tion; and to remember, that, in nightly ex- 
peditions, as much as the darkness was sm im- 
pediment to action, so much should this dis- 
advantage be compensated by valour and by 
prudence. Taking then the rest of the army, 
he advanced, but with a slow pace, towards 
the camp of Asdmbal. For his intention was* 
not to attempt any thing on his part, till 
Lselius should have first set fire to the Nu- 
midian camp. 

This general then and Massanissa^ having di- 
vided their forces into two bodies, approached 
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the camp of the enemy, and began the work. 
As the camp seemed framed, as 1 have said, for 
the very purpose of being set on fire, no sooner 
was the flame thrown by the' foremost troops, 
and had seized the first tents, than in a moment, 
because the tents were crowded close togetlier, 
and the quantity of the matter also, which fed 
the conflagration, was extremely greiU;, the evil' 
was such as could admit no remedy. Lselius, 
keeping his troops together, remained in his 
post, and stood as a reserve : while Massanissa 
distributed his men among all the passages, 
through which he knew that the enemy would 
endeavour to save themselves from the flames. 
Not any of the Numidians, nor even Syphax 
himself, had the least suspicion of the truth; 
but supposed that the l^re had happened by 
some accidait. With this persuasion, either 
wakened from their sleep, or starting, full of 
liquor, from their nightly revels, they leaped 
hastily from their tents. Many of them were 
trampled down in the crowds that filled the pas- 
sages of the camp. Many were intercepted as 
they fled, and perished in the fire. And the 
rest, who escaped the flames, fell all under the 
sword of the enemy ; and were destroyed before 
they knew either what they were doing or what' 
they suffered. 

The Carthaginians, when they beheld from 
their camp the greatness of the fire, and the 
height to which the flames were raised, sup- 
posed also that the misfortune had happened by 
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accident. While gome of them, therefore weat in 
haste to carry assistance, die rest, ranning all 
out of their tents, stood without arms before the 
iatrenchment, and viewed with astonishment 
the dreadful spectacle. Scipio, perceiving that 
all tilings had happened as he desired, fell upon 
tlKKse that were come out^ killed one part, and 
^nrsuing the rest, at the same time threw ftre 
also upon their tents. In an instant the same 
scene of conflagration and of sAanghter appeared 
in the Carthaginian camp, as in that of the Nu^ 
midians. Asdrubal used no endeavours to 6c- 
timguish the flames. He now clearly perceived 
that the fire in the Numidian camp had not 
happened by accident, but from the bold at- 
tempt of the Romans. He began therefore only 
to cdnaider by what means he might escape 
with safety; though ilideed he had but little 
hopes of being able to accompltsh even that 
design. For the fire had spread itself with great 
rapidity » and encircled every part. All the 
passages also of die camp were filled witb 
horses, with beasts of burthen, and with men t 
sottie of them half dead> and destroyed by the 
flames; and some driven firom their senses by 
astonishnaent and horror. Such disorder and 
oodfusion, which was sufficient to appal even 
the stoutest courage, seemed likewise to pre- 
clude every hope of safety. Syphax also and 
bis officers were in the same condition. The 
two generals however at last found means to 
escape with a small body of horse. But the 
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Other tfaoUsanda^ and fen thm»saJod$^ oi mett» 
of horses, and of beasts of bufthdn, txK>st mi- 
serably perii^hed in the flames: or those amoi>g 
the men, who escaped the vioteince of the fire» 
wete encountered b^ a Soul and lb di$hencluf able 
death. For they not oftly were ^itfcout their 
arms; but some) even wUbout their ck>jbhed^ 
were cut down by the enemy naked as. they 
fled. In a word, eyei'y place wa^ filled with 
lamentable shrieks; with disordered crie»i with 
frantic coitsternatioli; with confused and uHdis^ 
tinguishable noise. With all these there wAs a 
devouring fire, and flames hurled to a tremendous 
height. Any one of these things alone would be 
sufficient to strike terror into the human heart: 
how much more all of them together ? It is not 
possible indeed to show any thing like the dis- 
aster ; or to form any iit^ge of the greatness of 
it by any comparison. So much do the most 
dreadful accidents Chat have hitherto been kfidwii 
fall bdow the horrors, of thisi most, astonishing 
scene. And in truth, though Scipip was dis- 
tinguished by a course of many glorious actions* 
there is none, in my judgementi among all that 
he performed^ so glorious^ or so adventurous^ ofi 
this exploit. . . • 

When the morning appeared» and the enemies 
were all either killed or dispersed in flight, he 
exhorted the tribunes, and pursued without delay 
after those that had fled* Asdrubal, though he 
received notice of his approach^ remai/tied faic 
soaifi tififlie in the city to which hehadretii'edtf. 
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trusting to the strength of the place. But when 
he perceived that the inhabitants- were pre- 
paring to rise against him^ not daring to wait 
the arrival of the Romans, he again continued 
his flight with the rest that had escaped. The 
number of these was five hundred horse, and 
about two thousand foot. The inhabitants were 
then quiet, and surrendered themselves to the 
Romans at discretion. Scipio spared the place ; 
but gave two cities that were near to be plun- 
dered by the army, and then returned back 
again to his own camp. 



CHAP. 11. 

The Carthaginians were heavily affected by 
this great loss. The designs which they had 
formed were now entirely frustrated; and all 
their prospects taitsWy reversed. For they had 
flattered themselves with the hopes that they 
should be able to mvest the Romans, both by 
land and t;ea, upon the hill adjoining to Utica, 
which was the seat of their winter quarters; 
and had directed all their preparations to that 
purpose. But now they are not only forced, by 
a most strange and unexpected accident, to 
leave the enemy in possession of all the open 
country; but have reason also to fear that their 
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whole state would soon be exposed to the most 
imminent danger. Their consternation, there- 
fore, and their apprehensions were extreme. 
As -the condition however of affairs required 
that something should be determined with re- 
spect to future measures, the senate met together, 
but in great perplexity, and was distracted by 
confused and different sentiments. For some 
were of opinion that Annibal should be called 
home from Italy^ as if the only hope that now 
remained was in that general, and in his army» 
Some again advised that deputies should be sent 
to Publius to obtain a truce, and to enter into 
conferences for a treaty. But others exhorted 
the assembly to resume their courage; to raise 
new forces; and to send some messengers to 
Syphax, who had retired to Abba, a city at no 
great distance, and was employed in collecting 
together all those that had escaped from the late 
misfortune. And this was the opinion which at 
last prevailed. They ordered Asdrubal there- 
fore to make new levies; and sent to Syphax, 
entreating him to assist them, and to remain 
firm to his first engagements ; at the same time 
assuring him that their general very soon would 
join him with another army. 

Scipio was at this time intent on his fir^t de- 
sign of forming the siege of Utica. But when 
he heard that Syphax remained in his post, and 
that the Carthaginians were raising a new army, 
he collected together all his forces, and en- 
camped before that city. At the same time. 
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having made also a distrffeution of the spoil, he 
sent merchants to purchase it ; which was done 
wkh very great advantage. For the soldiers, 
considering the late success as a certain assur- 
ance of the entire conquest of all the country^ 
were ready to sell their shares of the booty at 
tbe smallest rates. 

Syphax and his friends had at first resolved to 
continue their retreat, and to return back to 
their own country. But a body of four thou* 
sand Celtiberians, whom the Carthaginians had 
just now taken into their pay, having met this 
prince in the neighbourhood of Abba, he was 
30 much encouraged by this additional strength, 
that he remained where he then was, arid began 
to assume new confidence. And when his 
young wife also, the daugliter, as we have said, 
of Asdrubal, joined all her power of entreaty, te 
prevail with him not to desert the Carthaginians 
IB the present exigency, he at last suffered him- 
self to be persuaded, and complied with all that 
«he desired. The Carthaginians themselves had 
Conceived likewise no small hopes from the 
arri-val of these succours. Instead of four thou- 
sand, it was pretended that ten thousand Celtibe- 
rians were arrived : and, that their courage, and 
the i»anrier in which they were armed, would 
lender them invincible. This r^)ort, as it filled 
every mouth, and was spread universally among 
the people, inspired the troops especially wfth so 
gFeat confidence, that they were impatient once 
morie to take the -field. At the end therefore of 
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thirty days, they came and joined the NnmU 
dians and the Cdtiberians, and encamped in the 
place that was called the Great Plains ; forming 
all together an army of thirty thousand men. 

As soon as it was known in the Roman camp, 
that the enemy had again taken the field, Pnb- 
liu8 resolved to advance towards them. Having 
given the necessary orders therefore to the fleet, 
and to the tpoops that were employed in the 
^ege of Utica, he began his march with the 
rest of the army, disencumbered of all tfaeirbag« 
gage; and, arriving on the fifth day in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Plains, fixed his 
camp upon a hill, at the distance of thirty stadia 
fr<Hn the enemy. On the next day, he descend- 
ed into the plain, and formed his troops in order, 
placing his cavalry at the distance of seven sta<» 
dia before the rest. In this situation, both the 
armies remained during the two following days, 
and only made trial of their strength in little 
skirmishes. But on the fourth day, the generals, 
agreeably to their design, drew out their forces 
&a both sides, and ranged them in order of 
i^tle. The disposition that was made by Pub- 
lius was simply the common dispositiepi of the 
RK^aaans. The hastati were first placed in 
front; behind these the princip^s; and, lastly, 
the triarii in the rea4\ Upon the right wing 
atood the Roman cavalry: the Numidians and 
Massanissa upon the left. On the side of Af-^ 
drubal and Syphax, the Celtiberians were drawn 
iVp ii) "the centre, opposite to the Roman co- 
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horls; the Numidians upon the left wing; and 
the Carthaginians upon the right. But the 
Numidians, even in the first onsets fled from the 
charge of the Roman cavalry; and the Cartha- 
ginians from that of Massanissa. So much was 
their courage broken by the late defeats. The 
Celtiberians alone stood firm, and maintained 
the fight with vigour: having but litUe reason to 
hope^ either that they could escape by flight, 
as they were wholly unacquainted with the 
country; or, that their lives would be spared* 
if they should fall into the po^ver of the Romans. 
For, as Scipio had committed no hostility against 
them in the course of the war in Spain, they 
seemed clearly to have violated the laws of good 
faith and justice, by taking arms in favour of the 
Carthaginians. When the wings, however, were 
broken, these troops were soon surrounded by 
the principes and the triarii, and were almost all 
of them destroyed in the. place, after they had 
performed the greatest service for the Cartha* 
ginians, not only in the battle, but in securing 
also their retreat. For if the Romans had not 
been retarded by this obstacle, but had imme- 
diately pursue^I those that fled, scarcely any 
part of the army would have been able to escape. 
But while they were stopped by the brave re- 
sistance of these troops, Syphax, with his ca- 
valry, found means to retreat to his own king- 
dom; and Asdrubal, with the rest that were 
saved, to Carthage. 

The Roman genera), as soon as he had given 
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the necessary orders concerning the prisoneri} 
and the spoil, called together his douncil» to 
deliberate on the measures that were next to be 
pursued. In this assembly it was determtned, 
that Publius» with one part of the army^ should 
go round to the several cities; and» that Laslius 
and Massanissa, with the Nuroidianst and a part 
also of the Roman legions, should follow Sypbax^ 
and not allow him time to standi or to make any 
new preparations. These resolutions were im** 
mediately carried into execution. Amon^ the 
cities, some were struck with terror, and sun- 
rendered themselves voluntarily to the Romans : 
and others, being invested by them upon their 
first approach, were immediatdy taken by storm. 
Through all the country indeed^ so grievous 
were the distresses which the long continuance 
of the war had brought upon the people, and so 
heavy the tributes that were imposedi that all 
things were ready for a change. 

In the city of Carthage, the minds of men, 
which had before been much disordered, were 
now filled with new and greater consternation. 
Their whole hopes indeed seemed at once to 
sink under this second blow, and to give place 
to voluntary despair. There were some, how- 
ever, among the firmest of the senators^ who 
advised, that they should send a fleet to Utica, 
and endeavour to raise the siege of that city, by 
attacking the Rcmian fleet, which was wholly 
miprepared for an engagement; and that An« 
fdbal also should be recalled fi*om Italy, and a 
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trial be made of that resource without any 
farther delay. They iuBisted, that both these 
measures, as far as it could reasonably be judged, 
would be productive of very salutary • conse- 
quences. But it was urged by others, that the 
times would not now bear any such remedy : that 
their present business was to fortify the city, and 
to put it into a condition to sustain a siege : 
that, if the citizens would only agree in s^ati- 
ments, chance itself would afford many oppor- 
tunities of retrieving tlieir affairs. At the same 
time they advised, that a consultation likewise 
should be held concerning peace; and, that 
they should seriously consider, by what kind of 
treaty, and upon what conditions, they might be 
delivered from the present evils. Afler long 
and vehement debates, all these^opinioris were 
adopted by the senate. As soon, therefore, as 
the assembly was dissolved, the messengers that 
were to be dispatched to Annibal set sail for 
Italy: the commander of the naval forces went 
on board of the fleet: and the rest employed 
themselves in putting the city into a state proper 
for defence, and in holding constant deliberations 
together, concerning each particular measure 
that was fit to be pursued. 

The Roman army, having marched through 
all the country, and not met with any resistance^ 
was loaded with an immense booty. Publiusj 
therefore, resolved to send away the greatest 
part of the spoil to be stored in his jfirst camp s 
and, when he had thus lightened the army, to 
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march add -invest Tunis, and to encamp in the 
very sight of* the Carthaginians; being per- 
suaded, that by this boldness, he should strike 
thetn fnost effectually with terror .and dismay. 

The Carthaginians, haring completed in a 
few days their naval farces, together with the 
necessary stores, were just now ready to sail out 
to sea, and to carry into execution the design 
that h^s been mentioned. On the arrival of 
Publius at Tunis, the garrison fled from the 
place, and relinquished it to the Romans. Tunis 
is situated at the distance of a hundred and 
twenty stadia from Carthage ; and may be seen 
from almost every part of the city^ It has 
already been mentioned, that both art and na> 
ture had concurred in making it a place of very 
uncommon strength. But scarcely had the Roi- 
mans finished their encampment, when they 
discovered the Carthaginian fleet directing their 
course towards Utica. Publius, therefore, being 
apprehensive that the consequences would be 
fatal to his own fleet, which neither expected 
such an attempt, nor was prepared against it, 
immediately decamped, and marched sdso to^ 
wards Utica with the greatest haste^ On his 
arrival, perceiving that his decked ships were 
well fitted indeed for the purpose of raising ma- 
chines, and carrying them near the walls ; and, 
in a word, for every other use that is requisite in 
a siege, but were in no respect prepared for an 
engagement upon the sea ; considering also, on 
the other hand, that the Carthaginians had. emr 
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ployed the whole time of winter in piepi^ring 
theirfleet for this yefydedign; he resolved not ta 
engage in a naval action : bntj having drawn np 
the decked ships dose tq the shore> lie covered 
them with a line of the transport vessels, which 

were ranged by two and by three in depths 
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BOOK THE FIFTEENTH. 

EXTRACT THE FIRST. 

Scipio sends ambassadors to Carthage^ to demand 
a restitution of some vessels which had been 
taken by the Carthaginians during the truce. 
The pef^fidious attempt of t/ie^ Carthaginians 
against the ambassadors. The tear is renewed 
on both sides. The preparations of Annibal and 
Scipio. The interview between these two gene-> 
rals. The battle of Zama. 



CHAP. I. 

PUBLIUS was ift no small degree distarbi^ by 
this perfidionil action. Not only his own provi- 
sions were lost, but the enemy also were nt the 
same time furnished with a very plentiful supply. 
But the chief cause of his concern was, that the 
Carthaginians^ in making this attempt, had been 
guilty of an open violation of the late solemn 
treaty; and that the war again was kindled. 
He senti therefore, Lucius Servilius, Lucittf 
BeerbiUs, and Lucius Fabiusi ambassadors to 
Carthage^ to complain of this transaction ; and 
M ihd same time to ac^aint the Carthaginians^ 
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that he b^ received letters from Rome, with an 
account that the treaty had been ratified by the 
Roman people. When the ambassadors arrived, 
and were introduced first into the senate, and 
afterwards into an assembly of the people, they 
discourse on the whole state of affairs with very 
great boldness. They began with telling the 
Carthaginians, " that when the ambassadors, 
who had been deputed by them to the Romaa 
camp, arrived at Tunis, and were admitted to 
appear before the council, they not only made 
libations to the gods, and adored the earth, as the 
custom is among other men, but prostrated them- 
selves also in an abject manner upon the ground, 
and kissed the feet of all the assembly. That 
afterwards, when they arose again, they made a 
voluntary confession of their giiilt ; and acknow- 
ledged, that they from the first had violated the 
treaties which subsisted between the Carthagi- 
nians and the Romans. That they were sensible, 
therefore, that the latter might most reasonably 
inflict upon them every evil. That they im- 
plored them however, in the name of the common 
fortune of mankind, not to punish them with too 
great severity ; but rather to suffer their inconsi* 
derate folly to become a lasting monunient of the 
Roman generosity and virtue." The ambassadoi^ 
then added: " That Scipio, and all the menahers 
of the council, who remembered this transaction, 
were now struck with surprise> and not ^ able to 
ccoiceive what confidence it was^that had induced 
the Carthaginians to forget all which they had a* 
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that time spoken, aiid to violate again their trea^ 
ties and their oaths. That it seemed indeed most 
probable, that the return of Annibal, and of the 
army that was ivith him, had encouraged them in 
this bold design. That nothing, however, could 
be more absurd and senseless. For do not all 
men know," continued they," that it is now the 
second year since Annibal, compelled to retire 
from every part of Italy into the neighbourhood 
of I^cinium, has been confined^ and Us it were 
besieged, in that narrow space; and has now 
brought away his forces with the greatest diffi* 
culty. But if he had even returned with conquest, 
and was ready to engage us; victorious as we 
have been against you in two successive battles, 
you ought surely to entertain very doubtful ex- 
pectations of success ; and, whilfc you flatter your- 
selves with the prospect of a victory, to take also 
into your consideration the possible chance of 
another defeat. And if the latter should be the 
event, what gods will you then invoke ; or what 
arguments will you employ in your distress, to 
draw the compassion of the conquerors towards 
you;. when your perfidiousness and your rash 
attempt shall have rendered you alike unworthy 
of the protection of the gods and of men ?" 
• The ambassadors after this discburse retired. 
There were but few among the Carthaginians 
who advised any adherence to the treaty. The 
greatest part, not only of those who directed the 
administration of the government, but of the rest 
also of the members of the council, beside that 
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tbey were diiasatisfied with the conditions wtuch 
the Romans bad imposed^ were incensed also by 
the boldness of the ambassadors. Add to this^ 
that they were unwilling to lose the ressds that 
had been taken, and the supplies with which 
they were stored. But the chief and most prevail- 
ing reason was, that they had conceived the 
greatest hoped that, with the assistance of Anni* 
bal, they should now draw the victory to their 
side. The resolution, therefore, of the assembly 
was, that the ambassadors should be sent back 
without any answer. But the chief persons also 
in the government, having determined to leave 
no means untried that might serve to rekindle the 
war, concerted between themselves the following 
project Pretending that some care at least 
should be taken, that the ambassadors might 
return back to their own camp with safety, they 
pr^ared two triremes to attend them. At the 
same time they sent orders to Asdrubal, who 
commanded their fleet, that he should hold some 
vessels in readiness not far from the Roman 
camp ; and, as soon as these trireaies should have 
left the Romans, that he should bear down upon 
the vessel in which the ambassadors sailed, and 
sink it. For the Carthaginian fleet was at this 
time stationed along those parts of the coast that 
were near to Utica. They then suffered the 
ambassadors to depart ; having first ordered those 
that attended them in the triremes, that, as soon 
as they should have passed beyond the mo^ith 
qf the river Macar^ which was the place from 
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whence the camp of the enemy might be dis- 
cerned, they should there leave the Romans, and 
return. Agreeably to these mstructions, the com- 
manders of the triremes, when they arrived at the 
appointed place, saluted the Romans, and direct^ 
ed their course back again to Carthage. The 
ambassadors had no suspicion of any ill intention % 
and only were dissatisfied, because it seemed that 
the Carthaginians showed some contempt to«- 
wards them in leaving them so soon. But as 
they held on their coarse alone, they were sad* 
denly attacked by three triremes, which had been 
prepared for the design. As these vessete, how* 
ever, could not pierce with their beaks the Roman 
quinquereme, because the latter easily withdrew 
itself from the stroke ; so neither were the men 
able to throw themselves on board, because the. 
Romans resisted all their efforts with the greatest 
bravery. . The Carthaginians, therefore, shifting 
their ships from side to side, and continuing the 
light from every quarter, killed and wouiided a 
great number of the Romans ; till the latter, per'^ 
ceiving that some soldiers from their own camp, 
who had been foraging near to the coast, were 
drawn together upon the shore, and ready to 
assist them, drove their vessel close in to the 
land. The greatest part of the men that were on 
board had been killed in the action ; but the am-^ 
bassadors were most strangely and unexpectedly 
preserved. Thus was the war resumed with 
greater violence than before, and with a more 
implacable rage* For the Romans, incensed by 
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this perfidious action, were' now mqst earnest in 
their desire to bring the Carthaginians into an 
entire subjection. The* Carthaginians^ on the 
other hand» being consc^ious . of their guilty re- 
solved to attempt and suffer, every thing rather 
than fall into the power of the Romans. When 
such was the disposition on both sides, it was ma- 
nifest that the contest could only be decided by 
a battle. The niinds of all men therefore, not in 
Italy alone and Afric^ but in Spain, in Sicily, and 
in Sardinia, were held in suspense, and distracted 
by an anxious expectation of the event. 

As Annibal was at this time in great want of 
cavalry, he sent to a certain Numidian named 
Tychaeus, whose territory was contiguous to that 
of Syphax, inviting him to seize the very moment 
of his safety, apd to join him with his forces. 
For he could not but know that if the Carthagi^ 
nians should be superior in the war, he might 
still be able to hold possession of his kingdom ; 
but if the Romans, on the other hand, should 
remain the conquerors, the ambition of Massa- 
nissa would soon deprive him not only of his do- 
minions but of his life. Tychaeus was prevailed 
on by these reasons, and came and joined him, 
as he desired, with a body of two thousand 
horse. 

Publius, having regulated all things that were 
necessary for the security of the fleet, left the 
command to Baebius, and himself led the army 
round the country to reduce the cities ; not suf- 
fering any to surrender upon terms of voluntary 
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submission as before 5 but taking all of them by 
storm, and sending the inhabitants into slavery } 
that he might show more strongly the resentment^ 
which he had conceived against the enemy on 
account of their late perfidy. He sent also con- 
tinual messengers to Massanissa, to inform him 
of the manner in which the Carthaginians had 
broken the treaty ; and urging him to draw toge- 
ther as Jarge a body of forces as he was able to 
raise/ and to join him with the greatest haste. 
For Massanissa, as we have already mentioned, as 
soon as the treaty was concluded, taking with 
him his own troops, together with ten companies 
of Roman infantry and cavalry, and some Roman 
deputies which he had obtained from Scipio, had 
gone from the camp, in order not only to recover 
his paternal kingdom, but with the assistance of 
the Romans to add that of Sy phax also to his own 
dominions. And this design he' had now com- 
pletely executed. 
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About this time it happened, that the am- 
bassadors, returning back from Rome, arrived at 
Utica, where the fleet of the Romans lay. Baj- ' 
bins sent away immediately the Roman ambas^ 
fladors to Publitis : but detained those of Car- 
thage; whose minds, dejected as they were up- 
on other accounts, were now filled with appre- 
hensions of the greatest danger. For, having 
heard of the late wicked attempt of the Cartha^ 
ginians against the Roman ambassadors, they 
expected to suffer all the vengeance that wa» 
due to so base an action. When Publius was 
informed, that both the senate and people had 
readily confirmed the treaty, and were disposed 
also to concur with him in every measure, he 
was filled with no small joy. * He then ordered 
Baebius to dismiss the Carthaginian ambassadors 
with all civility. This resolution was, . in my 
judgement, very wise and commendable. For^ 
as he knew his country had always paid the most 
sacred regard to the rights of ambassadors, he 
considered only what was fit for the Romans to 
do upon such an occasion, and not what the 
Carthaginians deserved to suffer. Suppressing, 
therefore, his own anger, and the resentment 
that was due to the late transaction^ he endea- 
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Toured to maintain, as the poet expresses it^ 
*^ The glorious deeds of his progenitors :" and, 
by this conduct, he broke the spirit of all that 
were in Carthage, and even of Annibal himself; 
Mfhen they saw their own baseness opposed and 
conquered by sueh generous virtue. 

The Carthaginians, impatient to behold their 
cities wasted and destroyed, sent some mes^ 
sengers to Annibal, entreating him not to adniit 
any longer delay, but to advance towards the 
enemy, and to bring things to a decision by a 
battle. This general answered, that they should 
attend to their own business ; that it belonged to 
kirn alone to choose the time for repose and the 
ttime for action. But, after some days, he began 
his march from Adrumetum, and went and en« 
pamped in the neighbourtiood of Zama ; a city, 
whid) stood at the distance of about five days* 
^umey from Carthage towards the west. From 
this place he sent three spies, to examine into 
the situation and conditien oi the Roman camp» 
These men were discovered by the enemy $ and 
were carried to the general. But so fiir was 
Publius from punishing them, sa the custom is 
lipon such occasions, that he ordered a tribwu^ 
to attend them, and to show them distinctly 
every part of the camp. When this was done, 
)ie asked the men, whether the tribune had 
£uthfi]lly executed his order. And when they 
angered, that he had; having fureisbed.th^ 
with provisions, and s<xne troops also to condocl^ 
tbem, he wdered them, to go back, and report 
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to Annibal, the cfxact account of all that bad 
happened to them. The Carthaginian generaty 
strack with the magnanimity and boldness of 
the action, conceived, I know not how, a desire 
to enter into a conference with Scipio ; and sent 
a herald to acquaint him, that he should be glad 
to hold some discourse with him on the state of 
affairs alone. Publius, when he had received 
this message, told the herald, that he accepted 
the offer; and, that he would send. notice to 
Annibal of the time and the place in which they 
might meet. On the following day, Massanissa 
arrived at the camp, and brought with him six 
thoi^and foot^ and about the same number of 
horse. Scipio received him with great favour; 
and congratulated him upon his success, in hav- 
ing prevailed upon all the subjects of Syphax to 
receive him as their prince. He th^i put the 
army in motion, and went and encamped, in the 
neighbourhood of Margarus; in a post, which^ 
beside other advantages, had water within the 
throw of a dart. From this place he sent notice 
to the Carthaginian general, that he was ready 
to engage in a conference with him.. On re« 
ceiving this message, Annibal also decamped ; 
and, approaching to the distance of no more 
than thirty stadia from the Romans, fixed his 
camp upon a hill, which, though in other respects 
well situated, was rather too far removed from 
water. And indeed the soldiers were lyMn thi^ 
acobunt exposed to very great hardship. 
Qn the following day, the two generals caaie 
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out from their several camps with a small body 
of horsemen : and afterwards, leaving these, 
they advanced forwards, and approached each 
other, attended only by an interpreter. Anni- 
bal first saluted Scipio, and began in the follow- 
ing manner: 

" Weil would it have been, if the Romans 
had never coveted any thing beyond the extent 
of Italy, nor the Carthaginians beyond that of 
Afric ; but had both of them remained content- 
ed with the possession of those fair empires, 
which nature itself seems indeed to have circum* 
scribed with separate bounds.. But, since w^ 
engaged in war against each other, first to 
acquire the sovereignty of Sicily, and afterwards 
that of Spain; since at last, like men infatuated 
by fortune, we advanced so far together in our 
preposterous course, as to bring even the safety 
of our own native seats into alternate danger; 
that danger which you have so lately known, 
• and to which we also at this moment are ex- 
posed ; what now remains, but to endeavour, by 
ourselves, to deprecate the anger of the gods, 
and find some means, if it be possible, of putting 
an end to this most obstinate contention. I for 
n^y part, who have seen in the course 6f a long 
experience the great inconstancy of fortune, 
with how slight a turn she effects on either side 
the greatest changes, and that she sports with 
us continually as with children, am most ready 
to consent to a peace. But much do I fear; 
that y6u, Publius, who still are in the flower 
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of your age, whose designs both in Spain 
and Afric have all been attended with success, 
and who have never hitherto been driven back 
agaitt in your course by any adverse blast, will 
be inclined to different sentiments, and not be 
moved by my persuasions, how worthy soever 
they may be of credit. Yet consider only and 
observe, at least in one example, the imMability 
of human affsurs ; an example, not drawn from 
distant times, but which is present now to your 
eyes. In a word, view it in me who am befoare 
you. I am that Annibal, who after the battle 
of Cannae was master of almost the whole of 
Italy i and, having advanced not long after^ 
wards into the very neighbourhood of Rome, fixed 
my camp within forty stadia coily of the city,, 
and deliberated with myself in what m^mner 
I should dispose of you and of your country. 
Behold me now, returned back again to Afiic, 
and holding a conference with you a Roman, 
concerning my .own sa&tyy and that of all the 
Cartbagiaiana. Let this example incKne you 
to embrace moderate sentinMnts; and to judge 
in this conjunctttre, as it becomes a man to 
judge ; that is, to choose always the greatest 
good, and the least of evils. And sorely no man 
c^ sense would ever voluntarily meet the danger 
to which ycHi ure now exposed. ¥or if you 
^oold.gaki the victory in the present battle, 
yon vnll add but little either to. the reputation of 
your country, or your own. But, if you should 
be conquered, the whole fistme and glory of aU 
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your former actions will be for ever lost^ What 
then is the purpose of this discourse ? It is to in- 
form you, that the countries which have been 
the objects of our wars, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Spain, shall be yielded to the Romans; and that 
the Carthaginians at no future time shall attanpt 
to recover by arms the possession of those terri- 
tories. To the Romans, likewise, shall belong 
all the. islands which lie between Sicily and 
Afric. These conditions, while they leave Car- 
thage in security, are^ at the same time, in my 
opinion, highly honourable both to yourself and 
to all the Romans/' 

Here Annibal ended his discourse ; and Scipio 
answered in the following words : 

^^ It was well known,'' he said, ** that the 
Carthaginians, and not the Romans, were the 
cause both of the war of Sicily, a:nd of that of 
Spain : that Annibal himself was most perfectly 
acquainted with this truth; and, that the gods 
also had borne testimony to it, by turning the 
success to the side, not of those who had unjustly 
attacked, but of those who had taken arms in 
their own defence." He then added likewise ^ 
'^ that no man was more strongly impressed than 
himsdf, with a just sense of the instability of 
fortune, and the uncertain course of human 
affairs. " But with respect," continued he, 
** to the terms which you offer ; if, beft)re the 
Rcnnans had come into Afiric, you had retired 
from Italy^ and proposed to us the. same condi- 
tions of peace, ypu would not perhaps have been 
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disappointed in your hopes. At this time, when 
you have been forced most reluctant;).y to aban* 
don Italy, and we on the other hand have passed 
over into Afric, and have rendered ourselves the 
masters of all the open country, it is clear 
that the state of aflfairs is very considerably 
changed. But, beside this difference, there is 
something also of much greater m<Mnent« When 
your countrymen were defeated, and sued £3r 
peace, we refjiised not to accede to their request, 
A treaty was framed in writing ; which, beside 
those concessions which you have now proposed^ 
contained also the following articles : That the 
Carthaginians should restore without ransom all 
the Roman prisoners ; should deliver up to us 
their decked ships; should pay a sum of five 
thousand talents; and, in the last place, that 
they should give hostages for )khe performance 
of all that was • imposed. Such were the condi^ 
tions, to which we on both sides gave consent. 
We thenr deputed jointly some ambassadors to 
Rome, to lay the treaty before the senate and 
the people : on our part intimating, that we ap- 
proved of the conditions ; the Carthaginians, on 
the other hand, requesting even with entreaty 
that they might be accepted* They were ac- 
cordingly admitted by the senate, and were rati- 
fied by the people. But no sooner had the 
Carthaginians obtained what they desired^ than 
they annul at once the whole treaty by an action 
of the grossest perfidy. After such a conduct, 
wlmt remains to be done ? Put yourself in my 
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place, and answer. Shall we release them now 
from all tkf heaviest of the conditions that were 
before imposed ? This would, indeed, be an ad- 
mirable method, by bestowing a reward upon 
their treachery, to teach them to deceive in 
future times the persons by whom they had 
been obliged. Or think you, if they could 
obtain their wish, that they would hold them- ' 
selves indebted to us for the favour? They before * 
obtained what with the most earnest supplica- 
tion they desired. And yet, no sooner ha^ they 
conceived some fiiint hopes from your return, 
than they again disclosed their enmity, and re- 
newed hostilities against us. If you had added, 
therefore, some conditions still more rigorous, 
the treaty might have been once more carried 
before the Roman people. But since you have 
detracted even from those that were admitted, 
the terms which you now propose cannot so 
much as be referred to their consideration. To 
what then tends also my discourse ? It is to ac- 
quaint you, that you either must submit your- 
selves and your country to us at discretion, or 
must conquer us in a battle." After these dis- 
courses, which left no hopes of an accommo- 
dation, the two generals parted from each other, • 
and retired. 

» On the following day, as soon as the dawn 
appeared, they drew out their forces on both 
sides, and prepared to engage; IbeCartha^ 
ginians, for their own safety and the possession 
of Afric; the Romans^ for the sovereignty of 
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the whole, and for universal empire. Is there 
any one that can forbear to pause ^ this part 
of the story, or remain unmoved by tl\e relation ? 
Never were there seen more warlike nations: 
never more able generals, or more completely 
exercised in all the art and discipline of war: 
never was a gteater prize proposed by fortune, 
than that which was now laid before the com- 
batants. For it was not Afric alone, or Italy, 
that waited to reward the conquerors; but the 
entire dominion of the whole known world. 
And this indeed was not long afterwards the 
event. Scipio drew up his army in battle in 
the following manner. He placed in the first 
line the hastati, leaving intervals between the 
cohorts.^ In the second, the principes; but 
posted their cohorts, not, as the Roman custom 
was, opposite to the intervals, but behind the 
<;ohorts of the former line, and at a considerable 
distance from them, on account of the great 
number of elephants that were in the Cartha* 
ginian army. Last of all, in the third line, he 
drew up the triarii. Upon the left wing he 
stationed Caius La^lius, with the cavalry of 
Italy ; and Massanissa and the Numidians upon 
the right. The intervals of the first line he 
filled with companies of the light-armed troops, 
who were ordered to begin the action ; and, if 
they should find themselves too violently presided 
by the elephants, that the swiftest of them 
should retire through the straight intervals, to 
the rear of all the army; and the rest, if they 
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should be intercepted on their way, direct their 
course to the right or left, along the open dis- 
tances that were between the lines. When his 
disposition was thus completed^ he went round 
to all the troops^ . and harangued them in few 
words, but such as the occasion seemed to re- 
quire. 

** Remember," said he, " your former vic- 
tories ; and show now a courage worthy of your- 
selves and of your country. Let it be ever 
present to your view, that, by gaining the vic- 
tory in this battle, you not only will become the 
masters of all Afric, but secure to Rome the 
undisputed sovereignty of the rest of the world. 
If, on the other hand, you should be conquered, 
they who fall bravely in the action, will obtain 
an honour far more glorious than any rites of 
sepulture, the honour of dying for their country ; 
while those that shall escape, must be con- 
demned to pass the remainder of their lives in 
the extremity of disgrace and misery. For 
Afric will afford no place of safety; and, if you 
fall into the hands of the Carthaginians, what 
your condition must be, your own reason will 
easily instruct you to foresee. But may none 
of you ever know it by experience. When for- 
tune then," continued he, " has offered to us 
upon either side so noble a prize, universal empire 
or a glorious death, how lost must we ~ be both 
to honour and to sense, if we should reject these 
the greatest of goods, and choose, through a 
esdire of life, the most insupportable of evil». 
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When you advance' therefore against the enemy, 
carry that resolution with you into action, which 
is sure always to surmount the strongest resist- 
since. Be determined either to conquer or to 
die. Retain not so much as a thought of life. 
With such sentiments, the victory cannot fail to 
be your own.'* 

Such was the hietrangue of Scipio. Annibal, 
on his part, having placed the elephants, more 
than eighty in number, at the head of all the 
army, formed his first line of the mercenaries j 
who were a mixed multitude of Gauls, Ligu- 
rians, Balearics, and Maurusians, and amounted 
together to about twelve thousand men. Be- 
hind these were the Carthaginians and the sub- 
ject Africans. The third line was composed of 
tlie troops which he had brought with him'from 
Italy ; and was placed at the distance of more 
than a stadium from the second line. The ca- 
valry was posted upon the wings; that of the 
Numidian auxiliaries upon the left, and the 
Carthaginian cavalry upon the right.. He or- 
dered the officers who commanded the different 
bodies of the mercenaries, to exhort severally 
their own soldiers, and to efncourage them to be 
assured of victory, since they were now joined 
by Annibal and his veteran forces. The leaders 
of the Carthaginians ^ere instructed on the 
other hand, to lay before their view the fatal 
consequences of a defeat; and to enumerate all 
the evils, to which their wives and children 
TjTQuld be exposed. And while these orders were 
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obeyed, he himself going round to his own troops, 
addressed them with the greatest earnestness^ and 
in words like these : 

" Remember, soldiers, that we have now 
borne arms together during the course of seven- 
teen years. Remember in how ijiany battles 
we have been engaged against the Romans* 
Conquerors in them all, we have not left to the 
Romans even the smallest hope that they ever 
should be able to defeat us. But beside the 
other innumerable actions in which we always 
obtained the victory, remember also, above all 
the rest, the battle of Trebia, which we sus- 
tained against the father of that very general 
who now commands the Roman army ; the battle 
of Thrasymene, against Flaminius ; and that of 
Cannae, against JEmilius. The action, in which 
we are now ready to 6ngp.ge, is not to be com*- 
pared with those great battles, with respect 
either to the number or the courage of the 
troops. For turn now your «yes upon the 
forces of the enemy. Not only they are fewer; 
they scarcely make even a diminutive part of 
the nuipbers against which we were then en- 
gaged. Nor is the difference less with respect 
to courage. The former were troops whose 
strength was entire, and who had never been 
disheartened by any defeat. But these before 
us are either the children of the former, or the 
wretched remains of those very men whom we 
subdued in Italy, and who have so often fled 
before us. Lose not then, upon this occasion, 
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the glory of your general^ and your own. Pre- 
serve the name which you have acquir^ ; aud 
confirm the opinion which has hitherto prevailed, 
that you are never to be conquered." 

When the generals had thu$ on both sides 
harangued their troops, and the Numidian ca- 
valry for some time had been engaged in skir- 
mishing against each other, all things being 
now ready, Annibal ordered the elephants to be 
led against the enemy. But the noise of the 
' horns and trumpets, sounding together on every 
side, so affrighted some of these beasts, that 
they turned back with violence against their 
own IN'umidians, and threw them into such dis- 
order, that Massanissa dispersed without much 
dijfficulty that whole body of cavalry which was 
on the left of the Carthaginian army. The rest 
of the elephants, encountering with the light- 
armed forces of the Romans in the space that 
was between the armies, suffered much in the 
conflict, and made great havoc also among 
the enemy : till at last, having lost all courage, 
some of them took their way through the in- 
tervals of the Roman army, which afforded an 
open and safe passage for them, as Scjpio 
wisely bad foreseen; and the rest, directing 
their course to the right, were chased by darts 
from the cavalry, till they were driven quite out 
of the field. But, as they occasioned likewise 
some disorder upon their own right wing in their 
flight, Lselius also seized that moment to fall 
upon the Carthaginian cavalry : and, having 
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forced them to turn their backs> he followed 
closely after them; while Massanissa on his side 
was pursuing the Nuniiidian cavalry with no less 
ardour. 

And now the heavy-armed forces on both 
sides advanced to action with a slow and 
steady pace ; those troops alone excepted which 
had returned with Annibal from Italy, and 
which remained still in the station in which 
they at first were placed. As soon as they 
were near, the Romans, shouting all together, 
according to their custom, and rattling their 
swords against their bucklers, threw themselves 
upon the enemy. On the other side the Car- 
thaginian mercenaries advanced to the charge 
with confused and undistinguishable cries. For 
as they had been drawn together, as we have 
said, from different countries, there was not 
among them, as the poet expresses it. 

One voice, one language found ; 
But sounds discordant as their various tribes*. 

In this first onset, as the combatants were so 
closely joined that they were unable to make 
use of their spears, or even of their swords, 
and maintained the action hand to hand, and 
man to man; the mercenaries, by their boldness 
and dexterity, obtained at first the advantage, and 
WQunded many of the Romans. But the latter,'^ 
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assisted by the excellence of their disposition 
and the nature of their armsi pressed forward, 
and still gained ground; being supported also 
by the rest of their own army, who followed and 
encouraged them from behind. The mercena- 
ries on the other hand were neither followed nor 
supported. For the Carthaginians that were 
behind them came not near to assist them in 
the action> but stood like men who had lost all 
courage* At last therefore the strangers turned 
their backs ; and thinking themselves manifestly 
to have been deserted by their own friends^ they 
fell, as they retired, upon the Carthaginians that 
were behind, and killed them. Thelatter> how- 
ever, fell not without a brave and vigorous de- 
fence. For being thus unexpectedly attacked^ 
and compelled to fight both with their own 
mercenaries and with the Romans> they ex- 
erted their utmost efforts^ and engaging with 
a frantic and disordered rage, made a pro- 
miscuous slaughter of friends and enemiesi 
Amidst this confusion the hastati also were so 
pressed that they were forced to break their 
ranks. But the leaders of the principes^ per- 
ceiving the disorder, brought up their troops 
close behind to support them: so that^ in the 
end, the greatest part of the Carthaginians and 
the mercenaries were destroyed in the place ^ 
partly by themselves, and partly by the hastati. 
Annibal would not suffer the rest that escaped 
to be received into the third line, towards which 
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they fled; but ordered the foremost ranks to 
point their spears against them as they ap« 
proached. They were forced, therefore, to 
retire along the wings into the open plain« 

As the whole ground that was between the 
forces which nqw remained was covered with 
blood, and slaughter, and dead bodies, the 
Roman general was in no small degree per- 
plexed; being apprehensive that this obstacle 
would prevent him from obtaining a complete 
and perfect victory. For it seemed to be no 
easy thing to lead on the troops, without break* 
ing their ranks, over bleeding and slippery car- 
cases, thrown one upon another; and over arms 
which were scattered in confusion, and preposte- 
roudy intermingled with the heaps of the dead^ 
Having ordered the wounded, however, to be 
carried into the rear of the army, he called back 
the hastati from the pursuit, and drew them up 
in order as they returned, in the forepart of the 
ground upon which the action had passed, and 
the opposite to the centre of the, enemy. He 
then commanded the principes and the triarii to 
close their ranks, to form a wing on either side, 
and to adviance over the dead. And when these 
troops, having surmounted all the intermediate 
obstacles, were come into the same line with 
the hastati, the action was then begun on both 
sides with the greatest eagerness and ardour* 
As the nunabers were ijearly equal ; as the sen- 
timents, the courage, and the arms on both sides 
'Were the same; the battle remained for a long 
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time doubtful. For so obstinate was the con- 
tention that the * men all fell in the place in 
which they fought. But Laelius and Massa- 
nissa, returning back from the pursuit of the 
routed cavalry, arrived most providentially in 
the very moment in which their assistance was 
chiefly wanted, and fell upon the rear of Anni- 
bal. The greatest part, therefore, of his troops 
were now slaughtered in their ranks. And, 
among those that fled, a very small number 
only were able to escape; as they were followed 
closely by the cavalry through an open country. 
Above fifteen hundred of the Romans fell in the 
action. But, on the side of the Carthaginians^ 
more than twenty thousand were kilted; and 
almost an equal number taken prisoners. Such 
was the battle between Annibal and Scipio; the 
battle which gave to the Romans the sovereignty 
of the world. 

When the action was ended, Publius, after he 
had foi* some time pursued those that fled, and 
pillaged the camp of the Carthaginians, returned 
back to his own camp. Annibal, with a small 
number of horsemen, continued his retreat with- 
out ^topping, and arrived safe at Adrumetum : 
having performed, upon this occai^ion, all thut 
was possible to be done by a brave and expe- 
rienced general. For first, he entered into a 
conference with his enemy; and endeavoured 
by himself alone to terminate the dispute. Nor 
was this any dishonour to his former victories ; 
but showed only that he was diffident of fortune. 
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and willing to secure himself against the strange 
and unexpected accidents which happen in war. 
In the battle afterwards^ so well had he disposed 
things for the action, that no general, using 
even the same arms, and the same order of 
battle as the Romans, could have engaged them 
with greater advantage. The order of the 
Romans in battle is very difficult to be broken ; 
because the whole army in general, as well as 
each particular body, is ready always to present 
a front to their enemies, on which side soever 
they appear. For the cohorts by a single move- 
ment turn themselves together, as the occasion 
requires, towards the side from whence the 
attack is made. Add to this, that their arms 
also are well contrived, both for protection and 
oflFences their bucklers^ being large in size, and 
their swords strong, and not easily injured by 
the stroke; Upon these accounts they are very 
terrible in action, and are not to be conquered 
witliDUt great difficulty. But Annibal opposed 
to eacb of these advantages the most effectual 
obstacles that it was possible for reason to con- 
trive. He had collected together a great num- 
ber of elephants, and stationed them in the front 
of his army; that they might disturb the order 
of the enemy, and disperse their ranks. By 
posting the mercenaries in the first line, and the 
Carthaginians afterwards in a line behind them, 
he hoped to disable the Romans by fatigue, 
before the battle should be brought to the last 
4ec4e>ioh i and render their swords useless by 
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continual slaughter. As he had thus placed the 
Carthaginians also between two lines^ he com* 
pelled them, to stand ; and^ as the poet has said^ 

Forced them by strong necessity to fig^fy 
However loath *. 

In the last place he drewijp the bravest and 
the firmest of his troops at a distance from the 
rest; that, observing from afar the progress of 
the action, and possessing their whole strength, 
as well as their courage entire, they might seize 
the most favourable nioment, and fall with, 
vigour upon the enemy. If therefore, when he 
had thus employed all possible precautions to 
secure the victory, he was now for the first 
time conquered, he may very well be pardoned. 
For fortune sometimes counteracts the designs 
of valiant men. Sometimes again> according to 
the proverb. 



M 



A brave man by a braver is subdued. 



And this indeed it was which must be allowed 
to have happened upon the present occasion. 



* Iliad, IV, ao. 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND^ 

The Carthaginians in the most abject manner sue 

for peace. The conditions upon which it is 

granted bif Scipio. The sentiments of Annibal, 

and his behaviour in the senate of Carthage up" 

on this occasion. 

When men, in lamenting the wretchedness 
of their fortunes, exceed in their actions all the 
customary forms of grief, if their behaviour 
seems to be the effect of genuine passion, and to 
arise only from the greatness of their calamities, 
we are all ready to be moved by the strangeness 
©f the sight, and can neither see nor hear them 
without commiserating their condition. But, if 
these appearances are feigned, and assumed 
only with an intention to deceive, instead of 
compassion, they excite indignation and disgust. 
And this was now what happened with respect 
to the Carthaginian ambassadors. Publius told 
them in few words ; " That, with regard to 
themselves, they had qlearly no pretensions to 
be treated with gentleness or favour 5 since, by 
their own acknowledgement, they had at fir^t 
begun the war against the Romans, by^ attack- 
ing Saguntum in contempt of treaties ; and now 
lately again had violated the ^rticles of a con- 
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rention, which they had ratified in writing, and 
bound themselves by oaths to observe. That the 
Romans, however, as well upon their own ac- 
count, a^ in consideration also of the common 
condition and fortune of humanity, had resolved 
to display towards them upon this occasion 
a generous clemency. That such indeed it 
must appear to themsielves to be, if they would 
view all circumstances in a proper light. For, 
since fortune, having first precluded them, by 
the means of their own perfidious conduct, from 
every claim to mercy or to pardon, had now 
thrown them wholly into the power of their 
enemies; no hardships which they should be 
forced to suffer, no conditions which should 
be imposed, no concessions which should be 
exacted from them, could be considered as rigo- 
rous or severe : but rather it must appear to be 
a matter of astonishment, if any article of favour 
should be yielded to them." Afi;er this disf 
course> he recited first, the conditions of indulg- 
ence which he was willing to grant; and after- 
wards, those of rigour to which they were 
required to submit^ The terms which he pro* 
posed to them were these : 

<^ That they should retain all the cities which 
they held in Afric, before the beginning of the 
last war which they had made against the Ro- 
mans ; and all the lands likewise which they bad 
anciently possessed, together with the cattle^ 
the men, and the goods that were upon them. 
That from the present day, all hostilities against 
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them shcmld cease. That they should be go-, 
verned by their own laws and customs ; and not 
receive any garrison from the Romans." Such 
were the articles of favour: the others, of a con- 
trary kind, were these : 

** That the Carthaginians should restore all 
that they had taken unjustly from the Romans, 
during the continuance of the truce. That they 
should send back all the prisoners and deserters 
that had at any time fallen into their hands. 
That they should deliver up all their long vessels, 
ten triremes only excepted ; and likewise their 
elephants. That they should not make war at 
any time upon any state out of Afric ; nor upon 
any in Afric, without the consent of the Romans^ 
That they should restore to king Massanissa, the 
houses, lands, and cities, and every thing be- 
sides^ that had belonged to him, or to his ances- 
tors, within the limits which should hereafter be 
declared. That they should furnish the Roman 
army with corn sufficient for three months; and 
pay also the stipends of the troops, till an answer 
should be received from Rome, confirming the 
conditions of the treaty. That they should pay 
ten thousand talents of silver, in the course of 
fifty years; bringing two hundred Euboic talents 
every year. That, as a security for their fideli- 
ty, ^hey should give a bundled hostages; which 
should be chosen by the Roman general out of 
all*their youth, between the age of fourteen and 
of thirty years.'* 
' 'A-s soon as- PuMius' bad finished the recital of 
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these articles^ the ambassadors returned back in 
haste to Carthage, and reported the terms that 
were proposed. Upon this occasion, when one 
of the senators was going to object to the cokdi* 
tions, and had begun to speak, Annibal, it is 
said, stepped forwards, and taking hold of the 
man, dragged him down from his seat. And, 
when the rest of the senate appeared to be much 
displeased at an action so injurious to the 
customs of that assembly, he again stood up, 
and said, '^ That he might well be excused, if 
his ignorance had led him to offend against any 
of their established forms. That they knew, 
that he* had left his country when he was only 
nine years old ; and had now returned to it again 
^t the age of more than forty-five. He entreat- 
ed them, therefore, not so liiuch to consider, 
whether he had violated any custom, as whether 
he had been moved by a real concern for the 
distressed condition of his country. That what 
he had felt upon that account was indeed the 
true cause of his offence. For that it appeared to 
him to be a most astonishing thing,and altogether 
preposterous, that any Carthaginian, not igno- 
rant of all which their state in general, as wdl 
as particular men, had designed against the 
Romans, should not be ready to worship bis 
good fortune, when, having fallen into their 
power, he now found himself treated by them 
with so great clemency. That, if the Cartha* 
ginians had been asked but a few days before, 
wl^J^t their country must expect to suffer, if they 
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should be conquered by the Romans^ they 
would not have been able to make any answer : 
so great, so excessive were the calamities which 
were then in prospect. He begged> therefocfr, 
that they would not now bring the conditions 
into any debate, but admit them with unanimous 
consent : offering sacrifices at the same to the 
gods ; and joining all together in their prayers^ 
that the treaty might be ratified by the Roman 
people/* This advice appeared to be so sensi« 
ble, and so well suited to the present exigency^ 
that the senate resolved to consent to a peacf 
iipon the terms which have been mentioned; 
and immediately sent away some ambassadors to 
conclude the treaty. 
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• EXTRACT THE THIRD. 

The unjust designs of Philip and Antiochus against 
young Ptolemy ; with a reflection on the man- 
ner in which those princes afterwards were 

. punished. 

IT is. strange to consider, that, as long as 
Ptolemy lived, Philip and Antiochus were ready 
always to support him, though he wanted not 
their assistance; and yet no sooner was he dead, 
and had left an infant son, than these princes, 
whose duty it was, according to the laws of 
nature, to maintain the child in the possession of 
his kingdom, combined together to share his 
dominions between themselves, and to destroy 
the helpless orphan. Nor did they even en- 
deavour, like other tyrants, to cover the shame 
of this proceeding, so much as witU the slightest 
pretext; but prosecuted their design with such 
barefaced and brutal violence, as made the say- 
ing very applicable to them, which is commonly 
used concerning fishes; that the destruction of 
the small, though they are all of them of the 
same kind, is the life and nourishment of the 
great. We need only to turn our eyes indeed 
upon the treaty that was made between the two 
kings upon this occasion ; and we shall behold. 
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as in a glass^ the strongest picture of their 
avowed impiety, their savage inhumanity, and 
their ambition extended beyond all bounds. If 
any one^ however, should be disposed to censufe 
fortune, and indeed with good show of reason, 
for admitting such injustice in the course of 
human affairs; he will judge perhaps more 
favourably, when he considers, that afterwards 
she punished both these princes in the manner 
which their actions merited, and exposed them 
as a memorable warning, to deter all those who 
in future times might be inclined to follow their 
example. For, while they were practising all 
the arts of treachery against each other, and 
tearing away by pieces the dominions of the 
infant king; this deity, having raised up the 
Ronians against them, inflicted upon them, with 
the most exact measure of justice, those very 
evils which they had unjustly meditated against 
others. Subdued, each of them in his turn, they 
were at first compelled to submit to the imposi- 
tion of a tribute, and to receive orders from the 
Romans. And in the end, before any long time 
had elapsed, the dominions of Ptolemy were 
established again in full security : while, on the 
other hand, the kingdom and. the successors of 
Philip were entirely subverted and destroyed; 
and those of Antiochus very nearly also involved 
in the same calamities. 
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E:Ji:TRACT THE FOURTH. 



7%e Cianiam, a people of Bitkynia, are con- 
guered and carried into slavery . by "PfnUp. 
Sefiections on tke cause of their misfortune^ and 
the conduct of the king. 

These great calamities, indeed, in which the 
Cianians were involved, ought not to be ascribed 
so miich to fortune, or even to the unjust designs 
of others against them, as to their own Ivant olf 
wisdom, and the wrong administration of their 
government. For, as they raised continually 
the very Worst men into the posts of honour, 
and punished all those that opposed their mea* 
sures, for, the sake only of enriching themselves 
with the spoils of the plundered fortunes, they 
threw themselves, as it may be said, with their 
own free consent, into all that wretchedness 
which is the necessary result of such a conduct 
Examples of this kind are frequent and notorious : 
and yet men, I know not how, never cease to 
fall into the same imprudence. They seem not 
to entertain even the smallest diffidence upon 
such occasions; but are worse in this respect 
than animals that are destitute of reason. iFor 
these, not only if they have extricated them- 
selves before with difficulty from any trap or 
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snare, but, even if they have seen any other 
animal in danger, are not easily led to the like 
again, but suspect the very place, and distrust 
every thing that is before their eyes. But men 
are strangers to all this caution. Though they 
have heard that many have been lost by the ill 
conduct that has now been mentioned; though 
they see others perishing through the sam^ im- 
prudence; allure them only with the prospect 
of enriching themselves with the spoils of others, 
they catch greedily at the bait, which they are 
assured has been in all times fatal to those who 
have tasted it, and pursue those very measures 
which are acknowledged to have been pernicious 
to every government. 

Philip, when he had so well succeeded in this 
design, and renderecl himself master of tiie city, 
was dated with no small joy. He thought that 
he had performed an honourable and a glorious 
action. For he had brought the speediest sue- 
cour to his son-in-law in his distress; he had 
struck a terror into all those that were inclined 
to oppose him ; and had gained, as be supposed, 
by the fairest means, a very great booty in 
prisoners and in money. But the circumstances 
that were opposite to these he never once con- 
sidered, though they were indeed sufficiently 
notorious. For first, he had assisted his son-in- 
law, not when he was unjustly attacked, but 
when he had himself made war upon bis neigii- 
bours in direct breach of treaties. In the ^necct 
place, by involving a Grecian city, without «^y 
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just cause, in the most dreadful calamities of 
war, he -confirmed the opinion which before 
was entertained concerning his inhuman treat- 
ment of his allies; and taught all posterity to 
consider him, upon both these accounts, as a 
man who paid no regard to the most sacred 
obligations. Thirdly, this action was a very- 
gross insult upon the ambassadors, who had 
come to him from the cities, in order to rescue 
the Cianians from their danger. For while they 
were encouraged to remain, and were soothed 
by him with daily conferences, they were forced 
to be spectators of those very evils which they 
had wished most earnestly not to see. Add to 
all this, that the Rhodians now held him in 
so great abhorrence, that they would not so 
much as suffer the name of Philip to be any 
more mentioned among them. Indeed chance 
itself conspired to raise against him this aver- 
sion. For when his ambassador, in a studied' 
discourse which he addressed to the people in 
the theatre at Rhodes, was endeavouring to dis- 
play the great generosity of his master; who, 
though he had at this time the city of the Cia- 
nians almost wholly in his power, was willing, 
as he said, to vield it as a favour to the Rho- 
dians, and to refute by such indulgence the ca- 
lumnies of those that opposed his interests, as well 
as to give also a most signal proof of his affection 
towards their state ; it happened that a certain 
man arrived from the fleet, and related in what 
Haaanner the Cianians had been carried into 
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slavery, and the whole cruelty (hat bad been 
exeI^cised upon. the occasion. These news being 
reported to the assembly by the first magistrate, 
at the very time when the ambassador was de« 
livering his harangue, struck all the people with 
such astonishment, that they were scarcely able 
to believe that Philip could, be guilty of so 
black a perfidy. And yet this prince, when by 
his treacherous conduct he had been false rather 
to himself than the Cianians, was so destitute 
of judgement, as well as lost to all sense of duty, 
that instead of feeling reniorse and shame, he on 
the contrary boasted of the action, as if it had 
been a glorious and great exploit. From this 
time, therefore, the Rhodians regarded him as 
an enemy; and resolved to hold themselves in 
readiness to begin hostilities against him. Nor 
was the resentment less which the i£tolians 
conceived against him upon the same account. 
For he had just before composed his differences 
with that people. And yet, in the very moment 
almost when he was extending his hands towards 
them, when not even any pretence could be 
urged to cpver such a conduct, of the three 
cities, Chalcedon, Lysimachia, and Cianus, 
which had lately been received into a con- 
federacy with them, he forced the two former 
to separate themselves from the alliance, and 
carried the inhabitants of the latter into slavery, 
though an iEtolian governor at that very time 
commanded in the place. With respect to Pru- 
sias, though he was pleased that his design had 
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been ftttended with success^ yet was he on the 
other hand no lesg dissatisfied when he found 
that all the advantages o£ the conquest were 
possessed by anotho*, aad that nothing tenaained 
for himself but the bare ground of a ruined city. 
He was forced however to bear what he had no 
fiower to remedy. 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH, 

The lamentabte destruction of Agalhocles, the 
guardian of young Ptolenu/, together with all 
his family J in a popular insurrection at Alex^ 
andria. His conduct and character. Some 
ebsei^ations on the manner of relating tragical 
t!vents in history. 

CHAP. I. 

AGATHOCLES, having ordered the Mace- 
dohians first to be assembled, appeared before 
'thefti, brikiging with him the young king, and 
attended by his sister Agathoclea. For some 
time he j[)retended that his tears flowed so fast 
that Kte was not able to speak. But when he 
had often wiped his face with his mantle, and 
seamed to have stopped the violent course of his 
grief, lifting up the child, ** Receive," said he, 
** O Macedonians, this young prince, whom 
his father, when he was dying, delivered indeed 
into the arfns of my sister, but intrusted to your 
fidelity. The afffectidh of my sister can now 
but little avail. His preservation depends upon 
you alone: in your hands rests all his fortune. 
It was notorious long ago to all men of judge- 
ment, that Tlepolemus was forming designs too 
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high for his condition. He has now fixed the 
day, and even the hour, in which he has deter- 
mined to assume the diadem. I ask not," con- 
tinued he, " that you should give credit to me 
alone; but to those who have seen the truth> 
and who are just now come from being wit- 
nesses of the transaction." With these words, 
he introduced to them Critolaus, who declared 
that he had seen the altars ready, and the vic- 
tims which the people had prepared for the cele- 
bration of the ceremony. But the Macedonians 
were so far from being moved with compassion 
towards him from this discourse that they did 
not even attend to what he said: but began 
to sneer and to whisper together; and insulted 
him with so much scorn that he scarcely knew 
in what manner he at last withdrew himself 
from the assembly. He then called together, in 
their proper assemblies, the other bodies of the 
soldiery; and was received with the same ill 
treatment by them all. 

During the time of this confusion, many of the 
troops arrived continually from the armies that 
were in the upper provinces ;. and began to urge 
their kindred and their friends, to apply some re- 
medy to the disorders of the state, and not suffer 
themselves any longer to be insulted by such un^ 
worthy governors. The people were the more 
easily engaged in this design, and began to 
fear that even the least delay might b^ attended 
with dangerous consequences, because Tlepo- 
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lemus was master of the port of AFexandna, and 
had it in his power to stop all the provisions 
that should be coming to the city. Agatbocles 
also himself .helped greatly at this very time to 
provoke the rage of the multitude, as well as to 
incense Tlepolemus. For, as if he had been 
willing that the whole city should know that a 
difference subsisted between this general and 
hynself, he took Danae, who was the step-mo- 
ther of the former, from the temple of Ceres, 
and, having dragged her through the streets 
with her face uncovered, threw her into prisofti. 
This action so exasperated the minds of all men, 
that -they no longer communicated their dis- 
content in private confidence, and with secrecy, 
as before; lout fixed up writings in the night in 
every part of the city; and in the day-time as- 
sembled together in parties, and declared aloud 
their detestation of the government. 

Agathocles, perceiving this disposition of the 
people, began now to apprehend some fatal 
consequences. Sometimes he resolved that he 
would endeavour to escape by flight. But as 
he had been so imprudent as not to have made 
any of the necessary preparations for such a 
purpose, he was forced to desist from that de- 
sign. Sometimes again, he was beginning to 
form associations of his frtends; and seemed 
determined to make at least one desperate at-^ 
tempt: to destroy one part of his enemies; to 
seize the rest ; and afterwards avowedly to usurp 
the tyranny. While he remained in this state 
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tj€ suspense, one of his guards, wliose name 
was Mceragenes, was accoaed of betraying all 
his secrets to TIepolemus, through the means 
of a correspondence with Adseus, the governor 
oi Bttbaste. Agathocles immediately gave or- 
ders to his secretary Nicostratns, that he should 
take this maii, and Ibrce him by every kind of 
torture to declare the truth. He was seized 
accordii^ty ; and, being conducted by Nico* 
stratus into a remote apartment of the palace, 
was at first intern^ated, as he stood, concerning 
the facts with which he was charged : and 
when he refused to confess any thing, he waa 
stripped. The guards, some of them were pre-* 
paring the instruments of torture, and others, 
with rods in their hands, were taking off his 
clotlies; when a servant came running into the 
apartment, and, having whispered something to 
Nicostratus in his ear, retired again with the 
greatest haste. Nicostratus immediately followed 
him; speaking not a word, but smiting con- 
tinually his thigh. The situation in which 
Mqsragenes now found himself was very singtilar 
and strange. The rods were already raised to 
strike him, and the instruments of tortune lay 
ready at his feet; when the attendants, upon 
this departure of Nicostratus, stood motionless, 
and, looking one upon another, expected his 
return. After some time, ashec^wte^ot back, 
they all gradually withdrew themselves from the 
c^partment. Mo&ragenes, being thus left alone, 
liassed through the palace unobserved, and 
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caine» n^ked as he was, into a tent of the Ma* 
cedonians that was near. It happened that the 
soldiers were assembled together to take their 
dinner. He rehited to them all that had been 
done, and the sui*prising circumstances of his 
escape. Though the story appeared to be al- 
most incredible, yet when they saw that he was 
still naked, they could not doubt of the trutiu 
Taking occasion therrfore from this accident, 
he began now widi tears to entreat the Mace* 
donian^, not only to afford protection to him- 
self, but to take the measures also that were 
necessary for the preservation of the king, or 
rather indeed for their own safety. For the de- 
struction of them all wns. imminent and certain.; 
unless they would seise the moment, when the 
hatred of the people against Agatbocles, and 
their desire of yesngeance, were at the gret^aest 
height. And thi^, he said, was now thaJb mo- 
ment; and nothing was wanting, but that some 
persons should begin the enterprise. The sol- 
diers were raised into fury by this discourse ; smd 
consented to all that was proposed. They went 
first into the tents of tte other Macedonians; 
and afterwards into those of the rest of the army. 
For they were ali ooatiguous one to the other^ 
and ^tood together on the same side of the city. 
As the disposition to revolt had long been ge^ 
neral, and waited only to be called into aption, 
no. somier was (this spirit set in motion, than it 
spread ereiy way like a raging flame: so that, 
before lour <hottrs had passed, all coders and 
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ranks of mefn, both ki.the camp and in the 
city, were united in the same design. An acci- 
dent also at this time happened, which tended 
greatly to facilitate the snccefes of the under- 
taking. Some spies were brought to Agathocles, 
together with a letter which had been written by 
Tlepolemus to the army. The purport of the 
letter was, that Tlepolemus was preparing to 
join the army; and the spies declared, that he 
was now ready to come. On receiving these 
news, Agathocles • seemed to-be beteaved at 
once of all his understanding. For, instead of 
preparing himself for action, or taking any of 
the measures which such an exigency required,- 
he calmly retired to his repast, and indulged 
himself in all the pleasures* of his table in the 
usual manner. 

But CEnanthe, oppressed with grief, went 
into the tettvple^of Ceres and Proserpine, whicfe 
was now opened for the celebration of an annual 
sacrifice. At her' first entrance, she fell upon 
her knees, and supplicated the protection of 
the goddesses with the most soothing prayers. 
She then sat down near the altar, and #as 
quiet. 'Many of the women who wei'e present* 
beheld her grief and her dejection with a* sfecret 
pleasure^ and said nothing. The relations only 
of Poly crates, and some dtbers of rimfc, not 
knowing the cause of her- disorder, came-^near 
to her, and were beginning :t6 co<nfort>« her. 
But CEnanthe cried out -with a loud V^icid, 
*/ Approaich ime not, wildbeaste asyou arej I 
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know you very well; you are enemies to our 
interests, and are praying the goddesses to in- 
-fliot upon us the worst of evils: but I hope on 
the contrary, that they will force yourselves to 
feed upon your own children/' With these 
words, she ordered her attendants to drive them 
from- her, and even to strike those that should 
reftise to retire. The women therefore all left 
the t^nple; lifting up their hands to heaven, 
and imploring the gods, that CEnanthe herself 
might feel those curses which she had impre- 
cated upon others. And as the men already 
had deteimined to revolt, this resentment of 
their wives, being now spread through every 
house, added new strength to the rage with 
which they were before inflamed. 
' As soon as night was come, in the whole city 
nothing was to be seen but tumult, lighted torch- 
es, and people running to and fro in every part. 
Y6t some assembled themselves together in the 

» 

stadium with loud cries; some animated the 
irest ; and some, running every way in disorder, 
sought for houses and secret places in which they 
might lie concealed. All the open spaces that 
were near to the palace, the square, the stadium, 
and the court that were round the theatre of 
Bacchus, were now filled with an innumerable 
multitude of people of every kind; when Aga* 
thocles, who had not long Left his table, was a-^ 
wakened from sleep, full of wine, and informed 
of what had ha'ppened. Immediately collecting 
all his kindred, Philo only excepted, he went to 

VOL. III. z 
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^9 ^ing; ^xkd, after e^^e few W»J^ of Ismm- 
t^ipn, tepj^ )^ )bgr the )^;^, mi «^rried fain 
^ ifitp t^9 g?lleiy thf^; inFi9^ ^ebwe^ th^ Msm*. 

^r ^9f} 1^ ?^^str^> ^4 ivt^t^ipb M '^o ^h^ ^^ 
tr^ce pf 4;he thf^tr^;. N^ fast^i^ hiebkid him 
^e ^^ two ^pjns, 9»4 W§mi pp to thQ tWwl, 
VfJth p% fWft ffT thij?€ g»fu-4s, th? king, and his 
f)iirn ipoUy, T^e dpfti? )v^* framed » tbewWr 
nef cf a^ <^fi |aliti<jfe 9Wl W0W M^fid wiHi 

^y^ h»rs. 

7|)ip nuipbers of ih^ pc^e th»t imre dmwii foi» 
g§t)ifer fi^Mfi all p^iiifcs pf tb^ icity wi^^ now mo 
gjre^f^ tliajl; not only the Qp^n pluo^ faiit tfai» 
iSt^psjal^ 494 th^ FjOpfs of th? houses tyere oovercd 
If^tft t^qf). ii p9ng}ai^4 npis^ iMi<) clamo^ waa 
heard, from th$ Yf>ie^ of WPJK^^ i^nd chfldien 
ipii^c^ ^ith rtftse pf the »€»• For surfi i* the 
Cif§toj9[| 4t Ale^^ndrifL* sks w^l as .at Carthage^ 
ij^ in tRmnltf pf this kiodj the cbiWwi bi» pa 
l^f ^tiv/^ thsm tb^ mm- Wtoi the day fully 

9Ppe^^j aipid^t; the mmy iiEkdistingtiUhablo 
cfiffe if; w#6 ^r4, bpweyier^ abqve all the rett^ 
th^^ th§)? 0^4 for tb§ ]dpg. The Ma^^oniaaSf 
thf!Kefoi»> npw fesj; a^VftWcing l^eth^r in a b«dy 
frf>9i tfef ir ^t§, tqok pi03s^$st<>P of the gate of tiw 
99^99S$ YPhisb ym thie place of tbfi royal audi* 
fRCie. A»df ^ftpi: ^Ofpei little ^ip^i?, Impg info»i9 
^ to yf^^% part the ^lAg jj^^d retired, thi^y w»nt 

rj^u«4 19 tbe piase, ^r€e4 op^^p tfe« fin^t doors of 
ftp g»iiery> flA4* »s thsy spproapliedt^ef sepondi 

d^%94§d th? child with loiid erie^. Agathaioles^ 
V&mY\^ tj^l th§ dj^pg^ w»s &ip Q§«r^«Bti^t6d 
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thef^ids to gOt and to declare to the Mooedo* 
fiians I *^ «h^ he was ready to iajr down th« 
g«ardiaii^i]^of the king, and all his ether power f 
to di^rest hknself of all his honours ; and even to 
alMUidon all that he possessed. That he desired 
«aly that his life might he spared ; and thi^ small 
allov^nee yielded to him, which would be ne* 
e^ssmry fer his support ThaA when he should 
have thus gon0 back again to his first condition^ 
it woidd no longer be in his power> whatevw 
might be bis will, to do harm to any person/* 
Biat theguardd all refused to be employed in thii 
Mrvitie, till at last it was undertaken by Ari^o* 
ttieni^s; the same who held a^erwacds the chief 
aihnlnistrartion of the government. iThis miu(i 
waft an Acamanian by birth ; aiid having, as he 
adMnced In lifej cAitaSned the ^preme direction 
^affii^rs in £gypt, he governed with a very high 
reputation belli the king and kingdom ; and de^ 
monstrated Indeed no less i^flity in jnaintaining 
hinisdf in that exacted station, thsm he bad shown 
brfore in flattering Agadiocles during the tim^ o€ 
his prosperity. For he was the first who, at a 
banquet^ had presented to Agathoeles alone of 
all the gnests a golden crown ; an honour never 
accitstonied to be paid to any but kmgs. He had 
the com^age also to be the first who wore a- -pot^ 
trait of Agathoeles in a ring. And when he had 
a danghter bom, he gave her the name of Aga* 
tlieclea. But this may be sufficient to mark iw 
cbaraderv 
^is^ man then, having received the eiders be* 

z 2 
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fore-mentioned, went out through a little wicket, 
and came to the Macedonians. He had scarcely 
' ' Spoken a few words, and begun to declare the in* 
tentions of Agathocles, when the soldiers at- 
tempted in the insts^nt to strike their darts through 
his body. But some persons, having covered him 
with their hands, and appeased that first fury, or- 
dered him immediately to return, and to tell Aga- 
thocles that he should either bring out the king, 
or not dare to come out himself. When they 
had thus dismissed him, they advanced against the 
second door of the gallery, and forced it open. 
Agathocles, perceiving both by the answer that 
was brought, and by this new vic^ence, with what 
rage the Macedonians were inflamed, extended 
now his hands through the lattice of the farthest 
door. Agathoclea likewise showed her breasts, 
which she said had suckled the king. . Wjth the 
most suppliant words that could be uttered, they 
begged that at least their lives might be spared. 
But when neither their prayers nor their entrea- 
ties any thing availed, they at last sent out the 
child, together with the guards. 
. The ^Macedonians, when they had received 
the king, set him immediately upon a horse, and, 
conducted him to the stadium. As soon as he 
appeared, the people broke together into the 
loudest shouts of acclamation and applause. 
They stopped the horse, took down the king»: 
and conducted him to the seat in which their 
kings were accustomed to be seen. But the joy 
which the multitude showed was siill* mingled 
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with grief For while they rejoicfed that they 
had gotten fhe king into their possession^ th^ 
were grieved> on the other hand, that the guilty ' 
persons were not taken, and brought to suffer a 
just punishment. They demanded, therefore, 
with continual clamour, that the authors of all 
the evils should be delivered up to the public 
vengeance^ As the day was now fieur advanced, 
and the people still wanted the objects upon 
which they might vent their rage, Sosibius, who 
was the son of Sosibius, and was at this time one 
of the royal guards, had recourse to an expedient, 
the best indeed that could be devised, with respect 
both to the king and tlie public peace. Perceiv-* 
ing that the commotion was not likely to be ap- 
peased, and that the young prince also was un- 
easy at seeing himself surrounded by persons un* 
known, and terrified by the noise of a rude mul- 
titude, he went and asked him, whether he con- 
sented that those who had been guilty of crimes 
against his mother and himself should be delivered 
up to the people. And when he answered, that 
he consented, Sosibius ordered some of the guards 
to declare this resolution to the people, and at 
the same time carried the king to his own house, 
which was near, to give him some refreshment. 
As soon as the intentions of the king were known, 
the whole place again resounded with shouts bf 
approbation and of joy. 

. During this time Agathocles and Agatfaoclea 
had retired severally to their own apartments; 
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Smmh o( the soMmts fiam fhetr own t<4iintar3r- 
nfotion^an^ ofehenriifgfd hj^tbe people>so€te wen* 
mseweh of dmii^ fitt the fifst heginsmg of Ae 
sbugiit^ than ensoed was cwcasioaed hy thefi^ 
lowing accident. Owe of the pairai^tt iMi ser* 
vtaitse£Agsitlw>ck8, whose nxmei was Philo, eande 
domilk into the stadims ; . aied, seehig what waie 
tbrjcUepebitioii dPihe people^ toM difose who^ stood 
near himtl^aii^ aa soeD;aB. Agathoelea shonhi apu 
]tete, ,tb(gr wOuM; chon^^ their sentbnents, at^ 
ttey bad done before. Uppsheadnglhasewoniiy 
aeuw bagani to tevAe hixn»: and- otb«rs« pwtishedk 
bin I and, when: be aMeoipted to defend himfielrf^. 
th^ teft bis clothes ; andsottte^ struck the pbinta 
of the^ spears into hist bodnpe; He was^ tJbeM drag^ 
goA alengy still breatbiiigyand.wilih many inaidits^ 
threugfa the midst of the mHhatude^ Asr the 
pdopte had now liasted of blood>. tbey wqre iov- 
patient to aeetiner others bvenght oqIl In a shmti 
time: afierwaida Agathooles came firtt^ loaded^ 
vlitiii: chainsi As sdoa as be: i^ipeaaredi^. seme^ 
pemena nnv towards lumviLnd' instantly* l^ified him. 
Ill thiEk they perfiKPOf^f the office^ nol^ of enemiea, 
but of fri^ids:^ for they av^edl hhn ftotti tfaid ntore 
drmdfiili death which hisioidines* desemred. Aftfe» 
AgoMhdeles, Nieo^ wa8> brought onil;. then Agiek^ 
tboelea' nsdredv wiithi her siatete ; and: aftevward# 
fiii tile rest' of tbetv Uadhedi \jBLSt of allv <£tta»* 
the also was torn from .the tettiple^ imd we|i^ 
baou;^ nek^A oai honiehatfk into ^ 3tBdi<em* 
* jiiBie^werernowaihatid a iiedi te> the fbirjitr of fbe 



multitude. Some bit them with their teeth; 
some pierced them through with weapons ; and 
some tore out their eyes. And as each of them 
fell, they were dividi^ lin&B fiom limb^ till they 
were all torn into pieces. For the anger of the 
^Egyptians always is attended with most terrible 
erti^lhy. At ihe saUM time' likewise, tke yohn^ 
iTometf wb6 had been ecMooted* with* Arsimiej^ 
beitigf iiifd)^i]ied< thM Mihnniboki^ had OM^ertkii^ 
dk^8 befei^e to Alexmldri» frottt GyreaUr, witb tf 
de^igut w kitt the qiieefei^ rab to his lioiist t ind^ 
hiiiH^nfgf fblreeif thei/ei(tranc^,»they iMfdeMd hligp 
#itii cikh^ sold am^Mt litrsaygidd hw son wfaxf 
#39 ail itiiant f tuiA ihtfiht di^tgff^ hi^ wile MitMi 
infto tl»^ dfreet^, and Mi&A her. MlhiW dteklrt^ 
ifi&HtS^V p^r^li«d A^6^<mMj A§9LtlBMk», «# 
^ ifUeir kiAdi«tfi 
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CHAP. II. 



I AM not ignorant^ indeed, with what pains 
some writers, in order to strike tbeir readers 
with astonishment, have heightened this trans* 
action into a most portentous story ; and loaded 
it with a detail of studied observation, exceeding 
even the relation itself in length. Some of them 
ascribing every thing that happened to the sple 
influence of fortune, attempt to paint in the 
sjbrongest colours the inconstancy of that god- 
dess, and to show how difficult it is for men to 
siecure themselves against her power. Others 
again, when they have represented all the 
circumstances to be indeed astonishing, en- 
deavour afterwards to assign some probable 
causes of so wonderful an event. For my own 
part, I have resolved not to undertake the task 
of making any such reflections. For I cannot 
discover that Agathocles was distinguished either 
by his military skill and courage;' or that be 
possessed in any considerable degree that happy 
dexterity in the administration of civil alBfairs 
whichmight deserve to be imitated; or lastly, that 
he ever excelled in that talent of courtly intrigue, 
that refined and crafty policy, by the means of 
which Sosibius and many other ministers pre- 
served through their lives a supreme influence 
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over those princes who successively intrusted 
them with the management of their affairs. He 
was indeed in all respects the very reverse of 
these. For it was only the incapacity and weak- 
ness of Philopator which first raised him, with 
the astonishment of all men, into high authority^ 
And when afterwards he had the fairest oppor- 
tunity, upon the death of that prince, to mainr- 
tain himself in his exalted station, he in a short 
time threw away, by the mere want of spirit and 
ability, both his power and his life. The story 
of a man like this needs no enlargement ; nor 
affords any room for such reflections as might be 
drawn from the fortunes of that other Agathocles 
and Dionysius, the two tyrants of Sicily; and 
of some besides, who acquired a name by theit* 
ability and great exploits. The latter of the twb^ 
here mentioned derived his origin from the very 
lowest of the people. The former left the wheel, 
the kiln, and the clay, as TimaBus has said of 
him in the way of reproach, and crfme young 
to Syracuse. And yet each of them, in his 
time, raised himself to be the tyrant of that re- 
nowned and opulent city. Afterwards they be- 
came the sovereigns of all Sicily ; and were 
masters likewise of many of the parts of Italy. 
Agathocles also formed still greater designs. 
Fiwr he even invaded Afric : and at last died in 
the full possessibn of all his honours. And from 
hence, it is said, when Publius Scipio, the first, 
conqueror of Carthage, was a^ked what persons- 
he }udged to- have been the most distinguished. 
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hy tfiefr skiff itt g^remmeiit^ and Aidr wisd^M 
Y» comluctkig 41k4 boldeeit eiiterprisls^ Yi& m^ 
shnrered Dionymtir dtid Agatbodes^ T)m9M th## 
are the meiv from wli^i^ nctionii a^ histdirian tti^ 
tti&e a fitir oceasiMi tor stop hi^ veaidiers nHub re^ 
flectraeiff;^ to remind tlieni ol the power df fbr-^ 
tune; t6 remark ihe eo^urse of htfimai^i affiiitfsr> 
and^ in n woi^». to motilieate many useM IeisMiii.r 
But others^ like iske^ Agathoctes^ iit4idi^ fk^wS 
lave deserib^y are' i^ Aivftit to^ fee ii$ade fh<^ 
Mb^ects 6f sucfe discbcirse. U'poiii iM» aoeidunty 
I hare reiftted witfaottt mf ^tJ^get»9im t^ 
We^ crrcmtiBtaiieest of h$ti Mi. B«rt tiieM watf 
afeb' kideed aiMfbet^ rea»Oir fHlich deteimi<i€xt'«M^ 
#ith tto lesi^ i)9^igh«y to^r^e^t alt aHi^ificaiibiiPitf 
ttie' Recital of thid ^tory. Those ^htfi^ge^ of fo]h^ 
♦liaey ivliieh are dregful MdtaMiM^bing^'^IAMil 

be exhibited iff ar sitlgfe' VieWy and ^ fmt mlf a# 
tfcat rtrey^ Aiajr b» baft^fy k^^O'vm. To Is&tp 
4»ethf afterwavds it) i^i^hf^ and tO' exafg^rifi^ 
fheni^ m' » Icrng desct^iptiotiv not Ofil^ 'fsf Atf^udMl 
trMh no a«N^nf^g^^ but urast ev^ be painftit tS 
thos^ tio #honr tbe^ are sho\irni In ewfpf H^g 
ibak; ie offih«ed to fhe e^ Of etm,^ fte^ deiii^ 
fll»oitfd ai wa3rs be to^ coA^ey^ ei^er sonM^ utSfHitp 
or soih^ pteams^v AH^ hiitorf e ir pigeitt % iftdwW 
ber direoted" comtailtly to> dieie t^t% ead)^> BMt 
amr exi^ggeitatedf descrip^tm of aMlnli^lffof ItdtSi^ 
dmA 10 certaiifh^ «^oil^ tJiseftlll mgf pl^iifj^/ 
Af ^nilot be utieAill 1^^«IM Hooia^ #ottId'it«tf 
to ifiritat^ #ba& i» ooMmr^r to rSttK^iiv «w |(fiifliP 
fbgf becauA^j ndnRst c««^ btt flighted eif^a^ #i^ 



the sight or the relation of such events as are re- 
pugnant both to nature and to the common ap* 
prehensions of men. We may desire indeed 
once» and for the first time only^ to see or to 
hear of such disasters, for the sake of being 
assured that some things may happen wliich we 
conceived to be hnpossible. But when we have 
this assurance, any lengthened repetition, forced 
upon us, only fills us with disgust. A historian 
therefore should be contented barely to relate 
what may serve for imitation, or may be heard 
-with pleasure. An enlarged description of ca- 
lamity, which exceeds those bouivtlsr, n^^ iS 
pFoper indeed for tragedy, but not for htstbryv 
Some iiMlulg6tt(^ however may be allowed p^r^ 
haps to those historians^ who^ becaase ^e«f> 
lather tAye eamiA^ted the itirorks of nMW^ 
nor are ae^aiated- #]ithv the general course ^ 
t^ngs in the worlds we ready to regmi tM 
ieVei^ wMch Hhi^msalves ha^e^ stae, or wl^W 
tJfif^f have greedily received from odten^' ai^ iSm 
greatei^ axid most wondepfdl tiiat han^ hsffpef^ 
in any a^. Misled by this i^Krrsaaitbn^ and not^ 
sensible ^ fb)e niistahe iito wh^td^ tiysf hd^ 
fallen^ ^^^ set tliemselvei^ to »elMe mtik' het^ 
esi^gevation)* laransatetioils ^wliio^h' have 00^ eif^^m 
the pi^aaise of novekrf , since the^y hspve Y^et^PS 
beej» reooufited By.other^ aiui fnom wtlK^h- tli^ 
readers aim never Gmdn^AneMas^K^i^^^ 
deUght^*** 
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BOOK THE SIXTEENTH. 



EXTRACT- THE FIRST. 

Tlie naval engagement between Attalus and Philip 

near the island of Chios. 

• 

Philip was now fiUed with great perplexity, 
aiid began to be extremely anxious with respect 
to the erent. His progress in the siege had in 
no degree answered his expectation: and the^ 
enemy also were lying at ancHor near him, with 
a greater number of decked ships than his own. 
As there was therefore no room left for choice, 
he suddenly sailed away with all his fleet. This 
mQtion occasioned no small surprise in Attalus; 
who expected that the king would still have 
continued the work of his mines against the 
city. But Philip had persuaded himself, that, 
by getting first out to sea, he should be secure 
from being overtaken by the enemy; and di* 
recting his course along the coast, might be 
able to arrive safe at. Samos. He was however 
very greatly disappointed in his hopes. For 
Attalus and Theophiliscus no sooner saw that 
he was getting out to sea than they resolved 
immediately to follow him. Their fleet was nofe 
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formed in order: for they had expected, as we 
have said, that Philip would still have persisted 
in the siege. They exerted however their whole 
skill in rowing; and when they had overtaken 
the enemy, Attalus attacked the right, which 
was also the van of their fleet, and Theophiliscus 
the left. Philip, finding himself thus intercepted 
in his course, gave the signal to his ships upon 
the right, commanding theiA to turn their prows 
towards the enemy, and to engage witii vigour : 
and himself with some boats retired to the little 
islands that were in the middle of the strait, de- 
signing to observe from thence the progress of 
the battle. His fleet consisted of fifty-three 
decked ships; besides open vessels, such as boats* 
and long galleys, which were in number one 
hundred and fifty. Some others were left al 
Samos, which he had not been able to get 
ready. On the side of his enemies were sixty- 
five decked ships, including those sent by the 
Byzantines; and, beside these, nine biremes, 
and three triremes. 

The vessel in which Attalu^ sailed began the 
combat : and the nearest of .the ships on . both- 
sides, without waiting for any signal, immedi- 
ately engaged each with the other as they ap- 
proached. Attalus, having attacked an octi- 
reme, laid open the side by a fortunate stroke 
below the surface of the water; so that the 
vessel sunk at Jast to the bottom, though the 
men upon the deck maintained the fight for 
some time with the greatest bravery. Another 
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vessel that bdongied to Philip, canying ten 
lianks of oars, and which was the first ship in 
the fleet, was lost by a very strange accident. 
A biiseniey having i&Uen under the prow of ttM 
large ship, was struck by the latter with so 
great violence, that all the art of the pU<»t waa 
Bot able to draw out the beak, which was fixed 
fiist in the middle of the hidk of the little vessel, 
just bf^low the .uppermost bank of the oars. At 
this very time two quinqueremes came up ; and 
striking their beaks into both the sides of the 
large ship, which was so fixed in its position by 
the little vessel that was suspended from it that 
it was not able to move, sunk it to the bottom^ 
together with all that were on boanL Among 
tiiese was Democrates, the chief commander of 
the fleet. About the same tin^e likewise, Dio-^ 
nys^dorus and Dinocrates, two br^her^ and 
commanders on the side of Attains, were ^- 
gaged, with circumstances not less »ngti)ar, 
the one with a septireme, and the other with an 
octireme of the enemy. Dinocrates, who at- 
tacked the latter, liaving raised the prow of his 
vessel, received a stroke in the paort that was 
above the water, and at the same time struck 
his ovoi beak so deep into the lower part of the 
octiveme, that he was not able to draw it back^ 
though be many times attempted if by lighten* 
ing'his stern. In this sitaation» be U^as so closely 
attjBK^ked by the Macedonians, that he fMnd 
himself in t^ greatest danger. But Attains, 
peroeivihg wbat had happened, bore down upon 
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Ihe ^drwi^s . wcl by th^ violence of the shock 
fep«irftt«^ i^ tym ve^s, aod set Dmocratee 
fym^ Tbe Ma^e4QPi»93 i^^ere al) killed after a 
jt^i^^ive P€{$istm9^e; ^94 >tbe yessel remained ia the 
ptmer of %k(^ conq^eFens. Dionysidorus on hif 
jp|irt> )>^^ng doMTA ujpon the septireme^ miased 
||)^'9tr^e; and) 93 be fqll 9gaixi3t the enemyi 
}QPt 9U tbe baaJc^ of. |»is os^rs upon the riglit side 
pf his Yi^eseJU ^Yld att thp battlements of hi$ 
4e^. The M^ieedoDiAn^ attack him on every 
wdp ^th loud 9h<Mita end c^ies. The vessel was 
flp99 9imk> toget^r ^tth nil that were on hoard* 
Pli^^y^i4olWf a{oQe» and two others, saved them* 
spkeg ty swi^ifnis^g tp 1^ bireme that was near. 
i^09g tfe^ w* of the f hip? that were engaged, 
IN e^tcpt W8^s more^ equal The advantage 
wfei»b PWlt|) had ift lAie nwnber of his small 
if^PHei^ WM balaneed. by ithe, strength of tlie 
«ifi9ked i^hipp on title side of Attains. And, 
tlte^^^ the hepes of sueaess were the most pro- 
Illi$i0f 9ii the M^de of Attains, the vigour of the 
MftPedomUQS in tbe^^ right of the fleet rendered 
th'^yiei&ty at this tiipe dmibtfuJ. 
. Th$ BJi9di»»i» wbea they first sailed out to 
eem treie ^t a very great distance behind the 
^i»smy9 w we before have mentioned. But as 
^ey far evceeded them in the swiftness of their 
mmr^s^ diey soob . reached the rear of the Ma- 
eedpnian fleet; and began to attack the vessels 
In stem« as they were sailing from theoi, and 
to break their hanks. The Macadonians were 
theu £>rced to turn, and. assist the ships iUbM 
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were thus attacked. And when the' rfeif ortHe, 
Rhodian vessels 'were come tip, ahd had joined 
Theophiliscus, the whole fleets* on both sfd^s 
turned their prows, the one against the other, 
arid amidst the sound of trumpets, and th^ noiise 
ot animating cries, engaged in set battle wiA 
the greatest ardour. The action however would 
have been determined in a very short time, aiid 
with little difficulty, if the Macedonians had 
not mtermingled some small vessels among their 
decked ships, aud by that measure frustrated in 
various manners the eflForts of the Rhodian fleet. 
For no sooner was the order of battle broken 
. by the first shock, and the ships mingled td- 
gether in confusion, than these small vessels, 
falling in among the rest, either stopped them 
in their course, or prevented them front turhing, 
and employing with advantage *theif prdper 
strength ; and, by obstructing sorttetimfei^ the 
working of the oars, sometihies by* attaCfkin^ 
the prow, and sometimes again the sterii Qf^tjtiei 
larger ships, rendered the skill* of the pilbts^'knd 
the dexterity of the rowers,' alike* urt$^i<SekMe. 
When any of the' ships were fenga*g€dt>eak With 
beak, the Rhodians indeed displayed* Ih^r'^^i 
perior art. For setting their owft***veSsel?*iRM^ 
upon the prow, white tbey fecfeived'^ihrb kfoke 
of the enemy above the watet, ther^nrtr the §kme^ 
time strucl: the adverse shi^si5eIoWi^,^^aria^^^ 
such breaches as ivere irreparable.'" ft \<^ai?*litit 
seldom however that they aVailM ftefiiMlveS^oT 
this' advantage. Deterred by IlleWi^btitHvftiftfi 
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Ibe Macedonians showed, in maintaining the 
iiglit hand to hand against them from th^r 
decks, they in general declined the danger of a 
cidse engagement ; and chose rather to run 
through the fleet of the enemy, and to break 
the oars; and then, returning again, to direct 
their strokes against the stern of the vessels, or 
against the sides, as they were turning them*^ 
^Wes obliquely from them ; and either pierced 
them -with their beaks, or carried away some 
part that was necessary for the working of the 
ship. By this method they destroyed a very 
great number of vessels in the Macedonian 
fleet. 

There were three Rhodian quinqueremes, that 
were dii^nguished in a very remarkable manner 
in this engagement. One of these was the vessel 
in which Theophiliscus sailed, who was the com-« 
mander of the fleet. Philostratus was captain in 
the second. The third had Nicostratus on board, 
and was commanded by Autolychus. The laj^t 
of these ships had struck one that belonged to the 
enemy with so great violence that the bqak wais 
left sticking in the vessel. The ship tha|;. was 
struck soon sunk with ail the men ; and thei othea*^ 
while the water flowed in fast at the prow, was siir^ 
rounded on every side by the eoemy. Autc^y« 
chus defended himself for some time with the 
greatest courage ; till, being covered with wonnds) 
he at last fdl with his arms into the sea. TM 
liMit that were onboard maintained the fight with 
no less bravery, till they were all likewise killadi 

▼OL. in. 2 a 
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At tbia timfk Ttioophiliscus ad^a«cM toi\^af4ii 
tiiem. Not being able to save the yesseU wbicb 
waa already, filled with water, be struck two sbipa 
if tha enemy t and forced out all tbat were oa 
board. But being soon surrounded by. a very 
gveai; number both of light awl be^ivy vesaels, he 
lost tlie greatest part of bis mieu after a brave re^ 
sistance. And having himaeif also received tJbuc^^ 
wttund^j and being prefised by theiofost iaunineirt 
dmiger, he at last witk great difficulty saved bki 
ship through the assirtance of Philostratusi, who 
had the courage to take hki pliace in the aclion« 
Being then joined by sonae otber vessels^ he re- 
turned once more to fight; and, though thfi 
stmngth of his body was much weakened by his 
wounds, yet such was the vigour of his mind, tbaik 
he disthiguished himself by nxore glorious efifortSi 
and by a courage moure astonishing than b^ 
fore. 

In tlm. battle thece were properly two actiondf 
at a great distance one from the othon For the 
right of the fleet of Philip, which was attacked by 
Attedus, having kept their course, elose along' the 
shore^ as they had at first designed, was not fiut 
daitant from the continent of Asi a ; while his left> 
whioh had turned to support the ships in the 
rear, had approached the ii^nd Ghioa^ and was 
engaged with the Rhodiaa fleet. The suocess 
of Attains against the right had been difiiost comr 
plete; and this prince, as he pmrsuodhis victory » 
was now come near to those little idands nhefi 
was sttutia«ked> expeotiis^ the «veut of( tbM 
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battle; when he perceived^ that one of his ovm 
qninqueremes, which had advanced too far be* 
yond the rest, was* struck hy a Macedonian 
vessel, and was ready to sink. He hastened, 
therefore, with two quadriremes to save this ship. 
And when the enemy, as he approached, declined 
the jcombat, and retired towards the land, he 
pursued with the greatest eagerness, and was 
aamest to render himself master of the Macedo« 
nian vessel. Philip, perceiving that the king 
was so far separated from the rest of his flee^ 
took four quinqueremes, three biremes, and scmie 
boats that were near, and stood ready to intercept 
him in his return. Attains, finding his return 
cut off, and being filled with the greatest appre- 
hensions for his sefety, was at last forced to ran 
bis sliip close in to the land^ and escaped safe to 
Erythra^, with the rest that were on board ; while 
the vessel, and all the royal furniture, fell into the 
bands of Philip. An artifice, indeed, which he 
had employed upon this occasion, very gready 
facilitated his escape. He had ordered his most 
splendid furniture to be brought out, and placed 
upon the deck of the ship. When the Macedo-» 
nians, therefore, first entered from their bo«li> 
and saw many rich goblets, a ve^ of purple, and 
all the utentnls which accompany the regal pomp^i 
instead of following the pursuit, they set them- 
selves to pillage what was before them, and by 
that delay gave full time to the king, to continse 
his flight with safety to Erythr». 
Though Philip had beei^ by mncb the gfreatest 

2a2 
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Battered in' the wh6|e W the engagement, yet so 
mticfa was be elected' with this success, that he 
bailed back ^giain into the open sea, and began 
With ^reat diligence to dr^w together bis ships, 
and to encourage his men, as if he had now 
clearly obtained the victory. And indeed when 
his enemies on the other side perceived, that he 
was followed by the royal vessel bound hst to his 
own, they were all ready to believe that Attains 
had peiish)ed. Dibhy^doms among tlie rest was 
filled witli that|>ersuaftion; He made the signal, 
therefore, folt bringing togeih^ the ships of his 
own fleet ; aiid, having soon collected them into 
a body, hie sailed' away to the ports of 'Asia with- 
out any dangi^. At the same tinie also, the Ma- 
cedoniiin -ships that wfere engaged against the 
fthodiaiis, haying for k long timb suffered greatly 
in the actioti, withdrew themselves separately 
from the fight, under the pretcfnce of carrying as- 
nstance to s6iti& other part of the flea. "Th^ 
IKiodfani^, whi^ they had bouxKi fast to' the stern 
of their ^qWii ships one part of the ve^sds which 
they 'had taken, and broken the rest itifd pieces, 
dire<2ted their course to Chios. In 'di^'etigage- 
inent against Attains, Philip had los£ <mef^^ 
of tea baidts of oars, one of nine, one tif seiheii J 
and one of six ; together with tien oiher deekyd 
ships, three biremes, and tw;en:ty^five boktsi 
These vessels were^l destroyed, together with 
the menvihat iv*<?ef on- board. In the engagigi 
ment against the Rhodians, teh t>f hi^/deeked 
sljips w^re'destroy^; andiforty bofrts; two qua- 
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^iremes were also taken^ and seren boats,, with 
^U their men. On the side of Atlalus^ one bireme 
and twa quinquerenies were sunk ; and the rojral 
vessel was taken. Two quinqiiaremes of the 
Khodians were destroyed* and some triremes; 
but none of their vessels taken. No more than 
$ixty men were killed on the side of the Rhodians ; 
^nd about seventy in the fleet.of. Attains. Eu^ 
on the side of Philips three jthopsand of tluf 
Macedonian soldiers*, und six thoasand. of tb^ 
naval forces^ lost |;^ir lives. Two thpuaaod alsfli 
of the Macedonians and their allies were t^ken 
prisoners. Among .th^sct^ sevtjn hundred; were 
Egyptians. Sach was^ the eixd of the naval bat|;le 
new the island of Chios, r . . 

When the ;action was fipidied) Philip aaiRiined 
to himself, upon.two accounts^ the honoiir of tl^e 
vi^ctory:. The. first was, that he had foroed Attat 
lO^ to run his vessel in to theJand, and bad made 
bifoselfmasterof the ship; and the other, because 
he had cast ancbor> after the engagement* new 
jthe promontQiy Argennun^ and taken ids stjation 
in, the very inidst of the wreck^ of tbe.^^t 
Qn thene:!^ dfy lik^^wise, he endeavoured ]^y l^^ 
actions to suppf)rt^ the same . pi^tensioni., . Witli 
tbi^ design^. .and' i.^ order to pers^ade,.pp|e^ i^tiH 
more stci^iy;^^t he reroaineid .ttte 'f^n9n^inp]i:^ 
be coUecte4 togetherjl^ w^ks ^f oJJ. tjf^ ^^S^% 
and took up the bodies jc^ Ei^ Qwn^men th^t»weare 
tq bedistinguishadi^ji^]^ Sv^H very 

sopn appeareif^ ^t t^ii^ W;i^ not^bis o:tv^4:)pinian< 
For while bf wias inq^i^y ed ifl. , this, . veiy yrgrl^j 
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Dionysidorts and tint Rhodians, having joitied 
their fleets tog^ether^ came sailing towards the 
|ilace where he was^ and stood for some titM 
before Inm in order of battle. Atid when he 
declined the ^igagement^ they returned unmo- 
lej^ed back to Chios. 

In reality, this prince had never at any time 
before, suffered so great a loss in a single action^ 
either by land or sea. He fdt himself very deeply 
aflfected with the misfortune ; and was forced to 
abait^ much of his former ardour. He endeavoor^ 
edJndeed, by every method, to conceal his senti* 
meiits' from others ; but the very face of thingi 
idoiie rendered ev^n this attempt impractioable* 
For, beside other circumstances, the objects that 
presented themselves ofk every dde^ after the en- 
gagement, struck all with horror who behdd 
them. So great had been the slaugliter, that the 
whole strait at the time was covered with blood $ 
and was filled with dead bodies^ wit^ arms, and 
wrecks of the ships. At^ for many days uJket* 
wards, these objects were seen mingle together^ 
and thrown in heaps upon the i^hor^. So dread**- 
fill a spectacle not only struck Philip with con- 
fusion, bttt filled all the Macedonians ivith ex-- 
treme dismay. Tbeophiliscus^ who survived ottly 
on^ dity after the battle, wrote an accmitit of the 
action to his Country; appointed Cleond^us itl 
his own stead commander of the fleet; and thi^ 
died of his wounds; having merited ittimoftal 
boi](<yur, n;ot only by his <;oufag6 in the engage-* 
iiient> hat on accoaiit of the resolution also which 
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he had shown in^ conducting the whole design. 
For unless his spirit had determined him to be 
thus early in attacking Philip, so universally was 
that prince at this time dreaded, that the present 
opportunity would have been wholly lost* . But 
he not only resolved to begin the war agaiB&t 
htm, but obliged his country also to seize the 
favourable moaieat ; and forced Attains iik^- 
wise not to waste his l;ime in preparations^ bjut to 
enter immediately into action, and to try the for*- 
tun^ of a battle without any delay* It was not 
without good reason, therefore, that tl^e Itbodiao^ 
after his death decreed such honours to bis ii)e- 
naory) as w^ei^ most proper to encourage^ not 
those alone who wtere then alive, but the mea 
al^o of future tianes, to reiider upon great o€» 
casioos the most effectual service to their cpuo? 
try. 
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. EXTRACT THE SECOND. 

Tke reason why men often abatidon tkeit^deifg^, 

iVHAT was it then which forced him to stop 
at once, in the midst of this pursuit? Jt was 
nothing indeed but the mere nature of things; 
F3r we often see, that men, while they contem- 
'plate objects at a distance, and attend only to 
the great advantages that would follow ftovU 
success, engage eagerly in designs which are im- 
possible to be accomplished. The ^blence of 
their desires precludes altogethei* the exertrisb 
'of their reason. But, when the time of execu* 
tion is come, and the difficulties which appear 
upon a nearer view are found to be absolalely 
insurmountable, their tbouglits are suddenly- 
bewildered and perplexed; their undemanding 
becomes confused; and th^ attempt is itH'eh 
iBtbandoned \irith the saniel pfec$phation wt^ 
Avhich it had before beeti undertaken. > 
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EXTRACT THE THIRD. 



Philip renders himself master of Prinassus 6jr a 

stratagem. 

I , 

• . V 

After some attacks^ which the strength of 
this lilde-^ty reudered fruitless^ Philip desisted 
from the attempt; aod^ leadmg bi^ army through 
the country, destroyed the cit^els^ and plunder- 
ed the villages that were nea:r. , He then went 
and encsunped before Prinassus : and^ haying in 
a short time finished his.blinds« and completed 
the other pr^aratipnsr that were necessary for a 
siegie, he b^^n to undermine tjie, ivall of the 
.city* But, when he found that the rockiness of 
the soil rendered tins work ajtogetji>er impracti- 
cable, he had recourse to the followiz;^ . strata- 
,^e^. He ordered the sqldiers to makea gre^t 
v|ioise .junder gn>und in the ^yrtipae, as if they 
'were empl<^cd i|i diggii^ tbiq »iii>^^ ^i^d^ in the 
night, to bring earth from distant parts, and to 
lay it along the mouths of the pits that were 
opened; that the besieged, on seeing a large 
quantity of earth, might be struck with appre- 
hensions of their danger. At first, however, the 
inhabitants displayed a great show of bravery, 
and seemed determined to maintain themselves 
in their post. But, when Philip informed them 
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by a message, that the wall was undenxiined to 
the length of four hundred feet; and, that he 
left rt to their choice, whether they would now 
retire with safety, or, .remaining tiH he should 
set fire to the props, be then all destroyed amidst 
the ruins of th^ place ; they gave an entire credit 
to his account, and delivered up the city. ^ 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 

The situation of lassus. The judgement of tlw 
author concerning wonderful stories. 

I ASSUS in Asia is situated upon the gulf» 
which is terminated on one side by the temple 
of Neptune in the Mile^an territory* and, oti 
the other, by the city of Mindus; and which 
by many is called the Bargylietic gulf, fr^mi 
the cities of the same name which are spread 
round the innermost parts of it. The iidiab^ 
tants of lassuB boast,, tha^ they were originaUy 
a colcmy from Ai^os; but that afterwards tbatr 
tuicestors, when they had suffered a great loss ia 
the Carian war, received a new colony of Mile* 
mans, which was brought to them by the son of 
Neleus, the first foun^r of Milet«s. The city 
contains ten stadia in circumferenci^. There is 
a report which is fimily credited among the ln« 
habitants of the Bargyiian cities; that no sAow 
or rain ever falls upon the ^atue of the CiadyBn 
Diana, though it stands in the open air. The 
people of lassus affirm the same thing also con- 
cerning their statue of Vesta: and both these 
stories are related as facts by some historians. 
For my own part, I know not how it is, that I 
am still forced in the course pf my work to take 
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some notice of such traditions, which are scarcely 
to be heard with patience. It is certainly a 
proof of a most childish foOy, to relate things, 
which^ when they are brought to be examined, 
appear to be not only improbable, but even not 
.possible. When a .writer affirms, for example, 
that certain bodies, though placed in the light 
of the sun, project no shade, what is it but a 
plain indication of a distempered brain? and 
y^ Theopompus has declared that this happei^ 
to those who are admitted into the temple of 
Jupiter in Arcadia. Of the same kind are. the 
stories that have now been mentioned* J nmst 
tonfess, indeed^ that, when things of this sort 
tend only to presenre in vulgar minds a reverei^- 
*tial awe of the divinity, writens may sometimes 
be- excused, if they employ their pains in tck 
eountiog miracles, and in framing legendaiy; 
tales. But nothing which :exQeeda that ppiiit^ 
^ould be allowed^ It is not .easy, perhaps,; 
fe ^x in every instance, the exa<3[t . bounds oi 
iiM lodulgence: yet neither kit absolutely imrr 
possible. My ii^inion is, that igaoiam;^ aud 
fidsf bood^ way %be admilted. in a ^maU 4eg^0h 
taaii wtien? thfigr w^ c^ried farther, that, thef; 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH, r 

- ^- ' ... .\ ...... ^ ' . : ^ 

Atz/^ui retur7is to Some, ffis triumph. Thi 

death of Syphax. 



Not long after thi« time, Pdl)lius Sctpio r©f 
turned back to Rome f^om Afric. As the great- 
ness of his actiojls had raised in men a very high 
and general expectation, he was surrounded 
by vast crowds upon bis entrance, and received 
by the people with the greatest marks of &tvour. 
Nor was this only reasonable, but an act also of 
necessary duty. For they, who not long beford 
had not so much as dared to hope, that Annibal 
^Ver could be driven out of Italy^ or liie dang^ 
biei removed from Iheir own persons and their 
families, now saw themselves, not only fiieed 
from the apprehension of any present evili;, but 
established also iii a lasting and iirih secdrityj 
by the entire conquest (^^iteif enemies. : iJpbBi 
this occasion^ therbfbr^^ th^jfr ^sei no boq[6ds 
to their joy. On the da/; ftfcfewisej in whiofe 
he entered the city in triumph, as the objects 
that were viewed in the procession repres^ited 
most clearly to the senses of the people the 
dangers from which they had escaped, they 
stood as in an ecstasy of passion, pouring out 
thimks to the gods, and acknowledgements to 
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the author of .so great a deliverance. Among 
the rest of the prisoners, Syphte also, the 
Massa^sylian king, was led along a captive in 
the procession r and after some time 'he died in 
prison. When the solemnity of the triumph 
was finished^ there was afterwards in Rome, 
during many days, a continual succession of 
games and spectacles; the expense of which 
was defrayed by Scipio, with a generosity which 
was worthy ^f him. 
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EXTRACT THE SIXTH. 

« 

The prudent conduct of Phitip after his defeat. 

There are many men indeed, who may be 
observed to begin an action well^ and even to 
redouble their ardour as they advance, till 
they have made a very considerable progress : 
but to conduct an enterprise completely to 
the end, and, even when fortune obstructs 
them in their course, to supply by prudence, 
whatever xnay have been defective in alacrity 
and vigour, is the portion only of a few. In 
this view, as the inaction of Attalus and the 
Rhodians, after their late victory may justly be 
censured ; so, on the other hand, the magnani* 
mity and the royal spirit, with which Philip 
persisted still in his designs, deserves not less to 
be applauded. Let it be remarked, however, 
that it is not my meaning to apply this com- 
mendation to the general character and conduct 
of this prince; but, that I am speaking only 
of the attention which he exerted upon the 
present occasion. Without this distinction, I 
might be chargedf perhaps, with inconsistency ^ 
in having not long before applauded Attalus 
and the Rhodians, and censured Philip, and 
delivering' now a contrary judgement. But for 
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this very purpose k wM« that I oh M i figA ex- 
pressly in the begmniiig ai mj wmk, tbal a 
historian often is obliged to a|>plaad and to con- 
demn the same persons^ ai different ocoasioDs 
may require. For the revolutions of affairs, and 
sudden accidents as they arise^ are frequently 
seea to change the intentions of ts^ea from good, 
to bad, or. from bad to good. And even withoi^t 
the impression of external circumsfiaaces^ the 
natural inconstancy of the human mind s6me> 
times determines men to a right course of action^ 
and sometimes to that which is altogether wrong: 
The force of one or other of these causes was 
now clearly visible in Philip. For, though this 
prince suffered no small concern from his late 
defeat, and was apt, almost at all times, to be- 
hurried along by violence and passion, yet upon 
this occasion he accommod^^ted himself with 
a most astonishing prudence to the esiget^y of 
the times. By this ccmduct, he was again' 
enabled to resume the war against the Rhodiand' 
and king Attains ; and in the end accomplished 
all that he proposed. Such an instance ot his' 
prudence deserved not to pass altogether without 
remark. For some men, like bad raeers, aban- 
don their designs, when they are arrived iSven 
iBtlniost at the end of their course ; while callers, 
oh the contrary, obtain a victory against theii* 
rivals,* by* exerting in that very moment more 
strenuous efforts than before. 
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EXTRACT THE SEVENTH. 



Tbejittmtian (^ Sestus 4md Abjfdm. The si^c 
. ^ifthis last cit^^^and the desperateTesolutwn qf 
the. citizens.  

IT/wouM be needless to enter into a longde- 
sc^ription bf the situation of Sestus and Abydns, 
or to enumerate the conveniences which they 
possess; Fbr these cities are so singularly 
placed, that t^ere is scarcely any one, unless, 
among the most vulgar of md^nkind, whp has not 
ac(|tfiired some )^rfowledge"of them. But it will 
tjotbe unusefuT upon tl^ present occasion, to 
tuni''{he;\atteiition oYjtKe reader to a general 
Vie\^* of^-^heii: ' p6siir6h^ ' And indeed whoever 
IrilL compare* aiid 1^^^^^ I am going 

to .say;* may robtainlfiponi thenbe a juster notion 
df th^e two citif^s than even . frbni an exami« 
nation of tb? ^Q^i^d, ii^o^ wHifeh tliey staiid^' 
- ' As ft .i? pot possible thfen to sail from the 
Ocean, or^-.as it i^ calfed; by * others, from the. 
Atlantic^ - iptp ^pur siea, without passing through 
t]ko strait of the Ipill^ra of fifeWules; so hei* 
ther is there anySray oiP ^ailin^ /from our' »^* in* 
to the Proponti^ and the IJ^ontiis,, unless' ttirbiigb 
the passage that lies between Sestus and Abyiiask 
In one respect, indeed, thestt^straka mt% ypty 
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4iiereDtly formed. For that of the Pillm of 
Hercules is much ki^r than the HeUespont, 
aiid contftiiis sixty stadia in breadth; whereas 
the^ oth^ betwieM B$sim and Abjodiis, has no 
ndre than two. But in making this difference 
E^Mnne seems to have acted not altogether 
il^diont design. One reason of it, as fiir as we 
ataeaUe to conjecture^ seetais to be^ that the eac-* 
terioi? ocean is by many degrees larger than onr 
sea. To this we may add, that the strait of 
Abjrdnsiift betttr ad^tod^ upan this^Meaniity 110 
dbe[nec2ii3»tie9 of tlMia who Im ufwiiit, Foraa 
haA4mkir.€if ttareiooveced with inhuMtM^ the 
Mummm ^ the* pasMge saryes^ m a kiod ctf 
gate.'focihair'nmtml: iot«reottf«e, ^ For th«^ pMh 
pMe Ahcgr «aMt]nuM» h^ow a^ bridge ov^r ^ 
ifnaily and paai>.6om om side to the other «i 
fitot.* JiiiMkat timefl^ vqfiela 9m 8«oii aiilwii 
iamtmnSyapottit*. j^«hestmitoftbePi))wi 
of Maroalea. is jVery tardy itMdi; and: enly by # 
im. ^ lor the people thai lii^ op b«th «id«% i* 
tiwoeotteoM: befd^Ti^ of Afrio ^ and ef l^^m^^ 
hum but little eoQwpiinipaltoQ one Mf'^ ^»ij^ 

llawTjHr|^h«ffa^ a mi»^ abelter to the Bbipc 
^t^Me^tioMdviibagftinsteveiywi^ B«| 
wsdftmti^iie ^?P»ce of the bujbNc^ ^^h .mt 

thej*ali»iweiWfM*br»^ .n ;/ 
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liupugitage abMlr by \kxgtmad hy^Mm. Oirtl4 
iid6«f the IMM hb hadldMMd tfaefloMtk^^ 
by^ {lilM^dMiUHl droMMiyt: and, Iby Imtf/ tart 
MirM tt» intriwdtteiit rtmrnd the «ra&a Hit 
gNMmiM of the ]^f9^rtitt»ns thati utre ifiMte( 
the tisrietf of Ae iirdiiBiitlurt tfon boutfifMH 
the ridii^ud wiifiM that wm« Anployvd te^ooA 
9fiiig ittto csfiWiitfiMi everpoiBiud meliiDd «Mit» 
•f utttftic ofi^ttafence^ thfei^ howoftt ttMM» 
nble^ am not the thlnge tha* wimmmtmw/diif 
of ainiHttiM ttpoik che pfwent oeeaiiett. ^ But 
tii6» gmwMii KMlMim ami the tttrMtgMA 
ipirit!^ whieh appeaitd in the hMii^ed, nwrvta 
tifl^Uif dbd aiMiiisfaiiify that thfo; et^pe/ Hfioa 
flmt aeeooM aloae^ deiervw Hiem tbaa muf 
#lh^"i<ybe trftttMiitteit tcr pfoittti^ inrlaitim 
#MMctefi. At firrt^ lepdahif aii mtihr coMAt 
defence in thdirimfi iitNfingth, thejr iiutafaftd ifi 
Ihe MtMfcs <tf Philip with tii« greateit 4ntiii«s*s 
4MMii% iJh« tnaohtimi ihitf ^tr# adraoMd 
alftifkM; thi? ^y from the sea, hjr stMrnrthrowtt 
Ml their h^liittti or d«i$tttiyi«|$ ^trti by to^ 
aeiAiit tjhe MihtHMonitM wtra sMfC^dbto •# 
«imdiliW^»i««i^ttieiflhlp»ltotn^^^^ <hi 

tan etd^"^ th«f kMd likei^i^ tb«y NpaisadKthe 
kftig^fft Mg'iipprbhOhtf^vKtil loffifittVigottrMiii 
iftcecM) that ft^ «otni$ tiiii¥ ^htt)r ittmed: 4(^ 
Hope' %bat tHey ^oiila ^rod 1i1ij^ to tii^yit'^AiMir 

6tk^ ^y iidi dbwh^attd <1ii&t4^^ 
Aiatis bat'^rmght tlntfritii^ 

S B S 
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ihe^ wall which had btenvfaued withm the other, 
td sirp^ply the place of that wkich had fallfiA; 
they then sent Iphiades and Pantacnotns. to 
treat with Philip, and oflfered to surrender ^ 
city to him upon these conditions: that the 
troops which they had received from Attains 
sind the Rhodians should be dismissed with an 
assurance of safety; and the £nee citizens be 
idlowed.to depart to what places soever they 
should choose, with the garments that were 
upon their bodies. But Philip ordered the de- 
piities.to go back again and tell the besieged, 
that they either must surrender at discretion, or 
continue to defend tJiemselves with cbdrageJ 
; The Abydenians, when they had received 
this answer, met together in. council, and, with 
minds agitated by despair^ deliberated on the 
measures which they now ishouid take. They 
resolved first, that, the slaves should be made 
free, that they might assist without reserve in 
tlxe defence of the city. In the next place, 
that all the women of the city should be as- 
sembled together in the temple of Diana; and 
all the children,* with their nurses, in the Gym- 
nasium. That all their gold and silver lUEewise 
shoiild;be laid together in the forum : and, in the 
same manner, all their valuable vestments, in 
the Rbodian quadrireme, and in the trireme .of 
the Cyzicenians. These things, being thus de- 
creed, were carried into execution with one 
consenl They then called together another 
assembly: and, having chosen fifty t^ the oldest 
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man, who were judged to 'be most wortby oi 
such a truirt, and who had strength .suffideat 
also:taaiccQaip]ish all that was proposed/ thejn 
xnade ^ them ' swear in the presence of ail \4he 
citizens, that, as. soon as the enemy should be- 
come masters of the. inner wall, they would kill 
the women and the children ; . set fire to the two 

* vessels ; and throw the gold and the silver iiute 
the sea. After this, the priests betng called, aU 
the rest of the citizens were engaged likewise: 
by a solemn oath, that they would either qonr- 
quer, or die fighting in the defence of th^< 
country. And to conclude the whole, having 
slain some victims in sacrifice, they obliged the 
priests and . priestesses to.pronounoe upon' the 
Iniming entrails, dire execrations against those- 
who should neglect to perform what they had 
sworn. When all was finished^ they no longfr 
endeavoured to coundtermine the eneqiy; hut 
resdved only, that, as soon as the wiUl shquld 
&U, they would exert their utmost efforts upon, 
the breach, and continue fighting till t^ey 
should all expire. ., . . ^ 
/ And now may it not be said> that both 1ik& 
desperate resolution of the Phocafans,* which* 
has. before been mentioned, and tbeimagpaoj* 
mous spirit also of the Acarnfiniaiip^ .Hlfere^suK 
passed by the daring courage which the.jAbj^: 

* denians showed upoii this occasion ? IFor .wjiaen, 
the Phocseans Altered into ^ like det^rmipa^i^ 
with respect to their' fiunilies, they had still ^v%er 
hopes of saving themselves >y a victory; i^viifg: 
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\ui tjpjMJrtuility* of €ft)g«ging the Thetsdisiiis in m 
lit JMMde. The Aoiimaaums lik^wiM had ta 
fbrir pow^ tfaf sinie retf[>iirce. Fer when thejr 
'Mly expected u inTastoii frem the iCt<^aiiB, 
th^ pMMd in their ooonoil a simihir deciee« 
We hsre befoie given a partEicalar aecomit of 
HMe fraDsaeflioiis. But the AbydeniaiiSs «l« 
HBad^ enelosed on twry side, aod havmg no 
ibeaos of s^fyty rem^mng^ in their pctwer, choiflr 
father to perish^ every man, toge^r with tbrir 
wives and children ; than to live with die eevtaiii 
eo^ectation of seeing their children and Amv 
wives tal into the hands of their en^^ee. The 
conduct therefore of Fortune, with r^^ard to 
this last people, may well be charged with somfi 
jnjusfice. She eothpassionated the difttresws of 
iiie others, retrieved their affairs by a viototy^ 
and reinstated tbem in safety when they bad 
ahsost lest all hope. To the Abydenians alette 
slie showed no fevour. The men ^ loM ^heir 
Uveii the city was taken; and the chitdr^ 
with their mothers came alive into the power of 
the enemy, For as soon as the inner watt fell 
down, the citizens, in observance of th^r oafhs, 
an mouoled the breach, and opposed the m^ 
tmnee of the enemy with so gr^t Ibry, tftat 
]Pbihp, though he sent continually, ereif tiU 
night came on, ft'esh troc^ to the assnult, waa 
atiast fo^e4 to desist, and bega^ to apprehend 
thai the W'hole design was irrecetremUy liAL 
Vvf the fbrem^t of the Abydetiklifs «et ^iify 
j^y^nbed wkh a flw^io Iciiid ti df^tf^tibki over 
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ttie d«d botliei of the ewnqrf nor were con^ 
iefted to employ their ipewB and their ifwpr^i 
dooe with a most astonishing forces but^ M^MI 
liieir 9ir€»poni were rendered uselessj^ or wert 
toiti by violence out of their hands, graspifl]^ 
the Macedonians dose, they tfaiew some o( 
diem with their armour upon ^e ground} broke 
the spears of others; and, catching the frag* 
ments from them^ tamed th^ points against their 
fac^s, and against the other parts of their bo* 
dies that were uncovered^ and by these meant 
threw them into extrra^ie consternation and dii^ 
may. But when the night had put an end to 
the combat, the greatest part cf the citi^em 
being left, dead upon iiat breach, and the rest 
disabled by fatigue and wounds^ Glaiicides anid 
TheognetuSy having assembled togetJier a small 
munberof the <ddbst men, prerailed with them 
to abandon that most glorious and most ad'^ 
mirabte determination which they so lately h^ 
4pK|rf>raced, and to coi^der only their own ptQk 
sent safety. They resolved therefore to saVe 
the women and the children alive; and, as ^ a 
a^ the day should appear, that they Wbufd i^iid 
the priests and piiestesse^^ dressed in the^f holy 
habits, t^iniplore the mercy of PhiHp, to^ 
deMver the city to him. 

At the very time of this transisictioii, AtfaTus, 
having heard that Ae Abydenians wei^e besieged, 
jfa^Ied through ^ iEgean sea to 1^eh6d<j^;'/^a^ 
Mart^s j£miii w^ who was the youn|fest ' ^^^ 
R^mM ambassadors* cam^ to At>ydus, i^^or "i^li^e 
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^ rob as8adors.thajt weoe sent from Rome, hftving' 
recdved also at Rhodes the notice of this 'si<^;ef 
aad because they haid orders likewise to otxtein 
an interview with Philip, stopped their joume3t 
to the other kings, and sentiEmilius to Abydus to 
confer personally with that prince. The Romarij 
being admitted into his presence, declared to 
him the orders of the senate; ^^ that he should 
•pot make war upon any of th€ people of Greece^ 
npr inyade any qf the dominions that belonged 
to Ptolemy; and that he should engage to make 
an equitable compensation for the losses which 
Attalus and the Rhodians had unjustly sustained. 
That, if he. would comply with these conditions, 
he might still remain in peace: if otherwise, thai 
the Romans would declare war against himi'' 
Xbe king endeavoured, to convince the amhweah 
dor that the Rhodians had first attacked hioK 
But iEmilius, interrupting him; ^^ And wjiat^" 
3aid he, ''did the Athenians? what the^ Cia-^ 
nians ? what, at this moment, the ufJkzppy 
Abydenians? did either of these first attack 
your". Philip, after some hesitation, tpldhim^ 
that .for three reasons he would e^use the 
haughtiness of this address. First, because he 
was a young man, not yet experienced: in 
affair^: in the next place, because he was. the 
handsomest man of his age; which indited was 
true: and lastly, because he was a Roman. * He 
then added that it was his earnest wish that the 
Romans would still confine themselves within 
the bounds of their treaties, and lay a^de all 
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thoughts of war. But if they detennine other- 
wise, we shall then, continued he, invoke the 
assistance of the gods, and defend ourselves 
against them with our utmost strength. After 
this discourse they severally retired. The king 
then took possession of the city, and without 
any difficulty seized all the treasure which the 
Abydenians had before collected, and laid to- 
getlier in heaps. But how ^reat w^s his'ast(>- 
nishixieKit when be saw the numbens of persons 
that destroyed themselves, together with tbeir 
^ivesandnchildren, with the most eager fury« 
Sdme stabbed, some strangled themselves; ^me 
plunged themselves alive into wells; and others 
thf ew . themselves belong dbwn from the roo^ 
of the housesi. Filled with grief at this di^maj 
s^t, he ordered pi^oclamation to be made that 
he would' allow three •days to those who $hould 
choose to hang, or otherwise destroy themselyes. 
But the Abydenians had before determined their 
ownja^' and adhered inflexibly to their first 
pjHrpose. They considered themselves as giiiU/ 
of a kind of treason against those braye citizens 
yiho had-.perished in the defence of their country : 
nor Wjouldany among them submit to live, except 
tbose whose bands were tied, or who were r^r 
strained by scMne other kind of force. The rest, 
with their whole fa,mil]es, without any delay, 
unbraced a voluntary death. 
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EXTRACT THE mOHTH. 

* » • - . • • 

TV expedition of PhUopmincn against Ndbis. 

« r 

** . - ^ . . ' . . . . . ..... 

PhILOPCBMEN, \mnng first conipvted tH* 
iwpeetiiie distances of till the Ackaran cities^ 
and coiMde^lred also^ wbieh of th«m lny 4ilmtg tli^ 
same roads in gekig tow^trds Tegea, wrote letter^ 
to (ki^n al>j and lent them in different parcels 
to the drties that ii^ere at the greatest distanee 
Irom that place: the parens bmsg so composed 
that eaeh of these citiesy together witii tiie tetter 
addressed to^itseU^ veeeived these iikeirise that 
. were written to ^le rest of the cities which stood 
upon the saoie^ road* The first letter was ad« 
dhestedto'thi^ chief magistrate of the t\ty$ and 
. totttained the fctlowtng wotds: ^ As soon as jfon 
h(Me fecei?ed this letter^ assemhle togethw ift the 
iomgat at! the tUtB, ^ mttitarjr agf W^ ^^^ 
anas* Let them he famished with provisfoas, 
aid with monejf^rftre days} and^ wbeiif^ey 
are fwmed into a hodji eondnct them to the 
nes^t^citrf. On yi*ur aririral there; delrreT: th« 
letter^ thM f la addressed ahN> to^ the ch^C Qpagi^ 
strate bf jihat city; wA let the contents ^^||t 
in fikeonacmer be obeyed^'' This ^ep^ond letter 
oontained the ^ same ordera ai the fytf^^w 9vA 
was^ different ionljn in the. name, of ithe. nexirf c^ 



to which the troops were to be eeodoctedl. Tte 
mme method wa8otM»rved through att die cities: 
and the result of this mamgemait was, that, as 
110 oae was^ able to conjecture what waa the 
design and object of the expedition, so neithet 
had the troops thmiselises any farther knowledge 
of their march, than that they were going to ^le 
next city; hot remaining still in a state erf* deiiht 
end ignomnce,^ joined theiiiselires each^ t^ the 
Dtthets, Mtd eontinned ih> adMnos. AsHie flm 
«nd mostdisCant cities were not eR steiatdditft 
all equal dhtence lr<»n Tegeii, cere hadlieen elso 
tithen that the letters should not 4>ed^Mred'to 
iSiem an i^ once; hut 'et dMfei^ni; tinses, profM^- 
tinned to tbcAr resji^cliv^ diitanoes* And A^om 
hmce H happened, Chat, when neMier the Te* 
j^iA^ noi^tbe^troop9themselT^ hatd lume^Mii 
Any eitp^ctetioii of sucH enFa^i^ideitt, tim A^hmans 
sA afrii?edelt T^tjg^in theMSK tiioment in arfiaii» 
imA entered the city togeth^ bj^aU^thfii difi^seht 
^ieaf. The design of PMIop^s^nienwas^ toelnde 
by l^is coi^tiVdnce tfeeebseptaiiet»>of llioisef^^^^ 
and gatherers of news which IfaMigt; th^ IS^wMan 
tj^nt, Had dispersed thirougb the ccmntry.: 
-iHatitig thus formed his prefect, on the day 
<yrk ii^hi^h the Aehemns were expected to arrii^ 
he sent attay k iselect body of troops from Tegea ; 
with orders that they shoidd conceal themselves 
during the night in the neighbourbDod of Se- 
^tieiskt^ ilfid^«tu4y on the following <da^.mafci iii- 
^e^trsioMihfio the Laeed^monim^ terfit<i«y; That, 
"^IW 9pm^n < mwcenaries shduM be idiawnitO'^ 
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gether. to oppose them, they should then retreat 
towards Scbtita; and in all o<iier thii^ obey the 
orders of Didascalondas of Crete, to whom he 
had communicated his whole design^ This mea* 
sore being carried into exBcutton^.he directed 
the Acha&ans to take their supper at an early 
iiour> and thai led them out of Tegea. Haying 
continued his march all night with the greatest 
haste^ he arrived at break of day, and took his 
po^' secretly .in the fieighbouHiood;<^:ScotH% 
which lies between . Tegea : and Sparta. : The 
Spartan merceiiftrieft that were stationed in Pel* 
Ime> hi^ying received notice in the morning 
from their scouts that some troops of the enemy 
yfere making incursions in the country, imme- 
diately . sallied out, andatt9c)ced them with their 
accustomed vigour. The Achseans. ob^rved 
jtbeir orders and mtreated. The mev^piii^^ 
^rsued wiib th^ greatest f^gerne^s; tiU^ b^ing 
fUt la^. arrived at the place wbere^ the itest oC th» 
Achssans liay concealed> jthey ; w^r^ suddenly 
iurroundied by them, and were all either killed 
pr tfikken pdaoners. 
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BOOK THE SEVENTEENTH. 



EXTRACT THE FIRST. 



'Conferences be Ween Pktlipy Flaminius, tmdthe 
deputies- &f the allies. They aU send nmbmsa^ 
dors to Home. The Soman senate resolves thM 
the war shall be continued against Phiiip, 



CHAP. I. 

*  ' . .... 

When the day appointed far the conference 
Wlis come, Philip sailed from Dem^rias in an 
armed «]ck)p, asccompstnied with five boAts^ and 
^aih^^into'the Malian gulf/' He wai» attended by 
his two 6ecretarieis> A^poUocbms and DenM> 
sthenes, both Macedonians; 'by BrachyUus of 
Boeotia ; and by Cycliadas an Achaean, who had 
"been" forced to fly out of Peloponneisas/for the 
reasons that have before been mentioned, ' On 
the other side,' with Titus Haminius, came the 
king Amynander 5 Dionysodorus, on the part of 
Attains ; and deplities also from the other states 
and cities. On the part of the Acha^ans appear^ 
ed - AristaBnettts and Xenophon; for the Rho- 
dians^ Acestmbrotus, their chief nwsl com* 
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Baandar ^ and, in the ntinie of the iEtcdiansyFlM^; 
neas, their pr»tor» with many others that waq^ 
empk>yed ia the adminiBtration of the gw^em^ 
menu When ihey wem all ^ome neartegether 
upon the coast of Ntc»a, Flaminius steered his 
vessel close in to the land, and went and stood 
ip(m the thata Bul^ Fhiiipj.thotigbiie also ap«* 
preached the land^ stood aloof at some little di»» 
tance from it ; and, when the former called to 
Mm'to^^oaie:oii*shore> h^answeml fsem bis sk% 
that he woidd Mt dbat The other asioed him, 
w)i» itwas that he iomeedl I fear ab one^Mid 
Philip) except the gedb; but I hav^ jast Nisim 
to be distrustful of many that are- here present^ 
especiaUy of the JEtolians. Flaminias wajr sor* 
prised, and said, that the ^Opportunity was the 
same, and the danger equal to all. The idanj^; 
is fay no means equate feplied l%tlip ^ forif 0hs»i 
nsa&wne to l)e killed <fae £teliatis Mghtted 
iMDy lOfcher pnators^^ terti if thesameJfaifig shMAdT 
bap^BH : to tne^ rtbe Miosdoniwls. iMold it thif • 
tiflB be left wstbeiitra 4cing. Tifis<Jbe|^hMMif 
gurar.iio.saaaiIeflfeMe^«o htt that ieei» p it s e0fc 
He wwdasiiedrbowieTW^ by itbe^|U>mett^g^^ 
ta qpeak what be had t^ say u|sen the s et j^eit ti f 
their uwiiiwg ^Phsly^aaaWt^ 
not to^bkni toi apeak, but ta die ReOMUr Tliil 
forbk awn^art, tberefiNM^ he^MSly dMirM flii*^ 
nmaimUt^AiAu^ b» il l igl i f 

be>9Qffaredte rettatu la^peaee^i Thec4Mtttt«iiii^~ 
repfiedr Baiainhi% iie ^foar Sttd ainqile/ ]^tfrd»» 
you to relinquish every pact of GiMQe j to sMd 



Ime^ ^U the priMtteit' tni deiertam to iiwit f»i 
qMectiteeottiitries; ta festore to the RooMM^^dw 
p}«e^ whioto you have^oeqiiefediti UlyruMteoe 
tbe treatgr! of Epinisi, and to Ptokmy all tte 
<^e0 m^iich yott lia^e taken fyom bin aince.tiMS 
4Mth of Ptcdeaiy Pbilpp«toF« Then taming lam^ 
Mtf towards tbe other doiwtiest he bade tlMvi/ 
deolare the oide» which they had received hmm 
their aeveml ttetee. Bioiiy3odanii began ther 
finU s anddemandod ia the nana of Attafais» thai 
PhM^^ ehould deliver to that pnace att the dsftt 
afnd iMm wWeh. he had takea ia the eogagemeiit 
near the island of Chios ; and restore also> in tbft 
Mime conditiK^u ae beforie^ the Nicephotiuu and 
the lenyple'of V^iui^ which h6 had plandered and 
destroyed* Nest to hioif Aoeswbiottts. on tfaar 
pafl<: of the Rhedians r^nired^ that the jking 
should restore the Strict of Fer69a» which he had 
tuben freas them^^ withdraw his garrisons frcua 
liHroib «nd the oities of Bei^lia and Ensomea ^ 
allow "^ePerintbiwis to bo united as before in 
thosaaM^oiflseci gavemoieiitasjdie ByaMtineai 
an^ ift^ho last .plaae» that hosbouid deliver op 
Siisteit. end Abyd«% togjatber. ieith>idl ihe poiM 
8iidpl«4iea o£trafi«^ which he^poflueaMd ia Asia* 
ib%i^ tt^i&hoditw^ the AahfBa^ 
WeCTlheiMstiMUkin ^ Argos a«d of GSoiintb^ 
Lol^ «l^ aHi the;;)£4oKan-^^ w lbs 

l)o>iaot^hid :4toi>i^>thB» Bhi^^^^ 
e}ieQr,^|hfirl?of> Greece^ tod teisthai 4hiy .addedf ' 
th«frih4l ilioi^d ceMareuuefaurfc: khoociiies- which 
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iBt^fi^Vabfbr. But tl^ei^ wa^i (ierteitt A*l<3^ 
*^i^iV^<xr<«^ed th6 Isiab, wRa was' coniJi*!^ 
«fik«ng -the iEtbliahs as a vefy^ abte' i^^aker; 'ind^ 
#feIl^iers€^*bo iii affiiirs; This fiian then b^gan 
feS Speak; « It w^s'tiofej'^he said, «'fco bcPeixjicftt^/ 
«« Pliarp viotii iloW'eAiplby^ abyig*feater siti-* 
ceritjr lA- miakifig pAacfe thaa he^had at%fty tiiiife' 
»hoMrri-sf)Jritiir mak?hg ' war. 'That^ih-ctoferi 
cnces and negocisttibns^ Wd erideavon*^ was' a! wfejri^ 
to lay snares; to watch for -some advantage? j« 
and to act' even 'Upon slich bcftastdns af fcosttte 
part, ' That his itaantier of making War waiS afflfce? 
Gdntrary to justice, and void of couragfe/ oTh^fr 
he never dared to look his enemies in itie fale^>' 
but fled always before them ; pillaging and ^burtft-' 
itig the tities in his flight^' arid^dfepfhrife^^li^ 
con<iueVors By this difeWonoiiWtbte^ifethod df ««! 
jtfst fhiftis of thdr victdfy. fft^ dfffc^e/rfi'' ^hi* 
tittued hie, « Wats tlie^conddct of the f<mttfertiiig# 
cf 'Macedbn ?* They ^engaged coMnt^y in^^ 
batttes in the' open fiield ; arid * scarcely 'at' any^ 
time dfes^oyed bir'ovterthrew the' cities/ -^u^hf 
Was thtJ m^hhier in whi(*h Alexander maiiit^infetf 
hii' war^^ Asia against psirius; aiid^achieveif the 
qbn4iie«*bMat iooi^hty Empire. The sathe was 
thecbhietuc^ 8fhi^ generals who Canie 
When tii^ (ibhtende^ tofe^ther for thfe Wihe .^glii 
igiiiftt^ Aiftfeg^ohiii' the' ma^ was' that of •UtI 
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the siuxeedii^ piinces to the time of Vyrthmu 
^atger alivays to encounter with their enemies in 
the fields ihey employed every effort to determine 
their diiqmtes by arms; but spared ^he citiefy 
tliat the conquerors might possess them, and gfw 
subjects by whom they might be honoured. Ajad 
indeed, to relinquish the war itself, and only to 
destroy those things for the sake of whiph it is 
made, what is it but the work of the very strong- 
est madness ? Yet this is the manner in which 
Philip acts. For since the time of his retreaAt 
whioh was made with so great haste through the 
passes. of £pirus,.he has destroyed in Thessaly, 
among the people who are his allies and friend^ 
more cities than their enemies have at any tiipi? 
destroyed." Many other things were urged by ]^im 
in support of the same chai^. And he then con* 
eluded his discourse with deoianding of Philips 
fi>r what reason, when Lysimachia was confedei?* 
ated with the JEtolians, and governed by ani&to^ 
|ian prsotor, he had driven out that mistgistrate, 
and placed a Macedonian garrison in the' city ? 
Upon what pretences, even while himself was 
alUed.by treaty with the iEtolianSf he had carrie4 
the Cianians into slavery, who were associatied 
also with the iEtolian state ? And lastly, byjwhat 
show of. right he now held possession of Erchinus, 
of the Pthian Thebes, of Pharsalus and of Larissja ? 
« As sooa as he had ended, Philip approaclxed 
nearer to the land ; and, standing forward? in kxi 
ship, " This is in truth," said i^, ** an hamfigue 
very worthy of an <£talian, a declainsitioii proper 
VOXi. III. So 
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only fiwr the stage. For who do^snot know^ that 
tto man ever willingly occasions the destruction 
of his allies ; but that in certain conjunctures the' 
leaders of armies are forced to take many meaimre^ 
that are repugnant to their inclinations." He 
Mras still speaking, when Phaeneas, who was very 

' near-sighted, roughly interrupted him, and told 
him that he was wandering from the subject; for 
that he ought either to conquer \n the field, or to 
receive the law from the conquerors. ** With-^ 
out doubt,'* replied PhiKp, turning himself quick 
towards him ; ^^ even a blind man can see 
that." For this prince had a strong propensity 
to raillery ; and even at this time, when his afiairs 
were in no very proper condition for jesting, he 
was not able to restrain his natural inclinatio0. 
Afterwards, addressing his discourse iagain to 
Alexander ; " You demand of me,*' said he, ** for 
what reason I possessed myself of Lysimachia ? 
It was to prevent the Thracians from taking ad^ 
vantage of your negligence to des^oy that city) 
the very thing ^hich happened afterwa^ls, wiiai 
the war forced me to withdraw the. troops which 
1 bad. placed, tbere, not as a garrison, but as a 
defence only againirt those invaders. Nor was it 
I tbat made, war upon the Cianians. But when 
iE^*usias had declared war against them, I assisted 
him indeed in con(]paering their city. If tbere 
woB^ any. erime in this proceeding, to yourselves 

^ sdone the guilt^muiMi be imputed. For how often 
have we demanded of you, both mj'self aMali the 
states of -G^^,. an abrogation off the jaw M'hich 
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^lidws jon to take spoils' from the ^ils } 
But you have always answered^ that you would 
sooner separate iEtolia from i£toUa than re-> 
linquish that law/* Flamintus waa astonished, 
Aot being able to conceive the meaning of 
these words. Philip, therefote> explained it by 
informing him> that it was the custom 1 of this 
people not only to pillage the laikls Of tbosC 
Irith whom they were at war; but that wh^il 
any other persons^ even those that Were the 
allies and friends of the iEtoliaos, were ehgageid 
In war against each other; the latter held it to 
be lawful for them to join their arms, though 
without any public decree, both to the one and 
th^ other of the contending parties, and to ta» 
vag« thd lapds of both. That upon such o<^ 
casions they knew ^ not any diffisr^ice faetweeA 
enmity and friendship: for that their neighr 
hours, all equally without distinction, wheneter 
any contention arose among them,, were^ure to 
liave the iEtdians for their enemies ? " With 
What show of justice then/' contmued hey ^^^ 
they now iM^ge it as a crime; thaty when I was 
indeed in fl'iendshtp with the iStolians, but:^ 
the sitthe time was allied to Prusias, I sCruf^ed 
tibt to attack the Ctanianfr i» sup)>ort of my 
attyf But that which is meet inau^rebUe^Jlti 
t)Mt these men now assume ta tbeq^elvect an 
e(|ua}fty with the Romans; and, lilcettihemi4'j|$Qtt^ 
mand the Macedonians .to t^Unquish' limvfb^t 
of Greece. This language, bsmgbty indeed as 
it is, may be borne however ftow tbe^JSoman^ 

g c 2 
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W lr«m^ tlie iStbliahs 4^^ Aiid 

teH-me, I pray you^ wha* is this Greece,* fvatsiJ 
whteh I am\c6miii»fided to retire? Bywhatt 
limife'ii) it to be^ <if reHaiscpibed ? For a greaC 
part eiFen of tlie .^tolians «re not Greeks, The 
douhtPtes of the Agraeans, the Apodotae^ the 
Amphilck^hians; these are no parts of Greece. 
May I be-aUowed to retain possession of these V 
Flaminius smiled at this . pleasantry/ ^' But 
enough hail been said," continued Philips *^upon 
¥he isubject of the ^tolians. With . regard to 
Attaints and the Rhodiansi it would be thought 
more reasonable by any. equitable judge, that 
they should restore to me the ships and the men 
whi^Q^h they have taken from me, than that I 
should irestore th^ir ships to them. But, if suc}^^ 
be yow pleasure^ Alesaastder, I wiH restore tfo^ 
difttriet of Pei«a to the Rfaodians, :and to*At« 
tidus those of his ships and men.whi^bvare stiU 
preserved* The: Nicephorium and the temple o£ 
Venus; since they already are destroyed, it if 
not in my power, unless by i^ way only, to 
restore. I' will < send some plants toptfae.place^ 
and some gardeners also, who i^aU cultiyate de 
ground^ and make^he trees grow that have been 
(Ut down^'' JElaminius laughed again at this 
d^l conceit: and Philip^ passing next to.thi^ 
AfOteeaans^ enumerated all the acts of kindness 
which 4:heyiiad received from Antigonus, and 
{hmi faniself; He then, recounted $dso the many 
and giieat honours which thb people, bad .con* 
fefred upon rthe kings of Macedon. Audr having 



mike last pkM^e/ Tecitfd >be decree - by w^icfab 
they had renounced the friendship of the Mflh^ 
cedonians, and embraced' the party -of die Bp«» 
rnans^ he from thence took ocoanon to invd^b 
largely against their ingratitude and their breacb 
of faith. In conclnsiiH) he said> that, he waa 
willing howeyer to restore Argos to them} but 
that with respect to Coiinih^ he would dehberater 
oonc^ming itwitii Flaihiaius. 

Having in this manner finished his^dseottrse 
to* all ti^ rest^ he now addressed himself, as he 
expressly declared, to Flaminius and the Ro* 
mlans: and - desired to be informed, what places 
and what cities of Gkeeoe he was cofoftmanded 
to rdinquiah; those only which/ he had :con« 
quered, or the others alsa which had been tran^* 
mitted to him from hi& ancei^rs. As Flaminius 
made no answer, . Arist»netos immediately rose 
lip to speak on the part of the Acfa^sans, aqd 
Bfaseneas for the :£tolians. But the day b^ng 
BOW almost closed prevented any farther debate 
Philip th^ requested, that he migiKir' receive 
9il together in' -writing the conditions uppn 
uduehtpe^oe m%ht<be obtaimecL He was left^ 
be saa), alcHier, without a^isingle perspn, ^by 
whomihfi might be advised^ and thai he wisfa^ 
to^ retire^ a&d>to consider: witkifaisrrhitetatten^ 
tion the coRcessioiias that wan: :«»cted vfr<na 
bini. Flaminins had beard. rwifliplemure; the 
i^ailleries wUich.^this * prince, had mii^od with 
fais'diBCdurse;:* :*wid not being JWiUmg that it 
sfaoiiMt In^ Mid>^ t^ . had^ n^oliiingaor^ leply. 
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he n<w i^Uied Philip in his tiim. ^' You. do 
well inde4d>" mid be, ^< to complmn that yon 
are l^t alone ; how tan it be otherwise when yon 
hare put all those to death, who might at this 
ttinehave assisted you with the best advice?'* 
The king forced a kind of reluctant smile, and 
made no reply. The demuids of the several 
states were then given to him in. writing, and 
were the same that have been mentioned. 
After this the assembly separated; having ap- 
pointed a second meeting in the same place on 
the following day. 

On the ne^t day then Flaminius came agam 
fo the place. All the rest also were present, 
Philip only excepted, who did not appear. But 
when the day was so far advanced, that th^e 
remained but little expectation of his comity, 
he at last arrived juiit in the evening, attended 
by the same persons as before. The conditions, 
be said, were s6 perplexing, and so full of dif? 
ficulty , that he had wasted the whole day in 
the consideration of them. But the others be-^ 
lieved, that his design in coming so late wds„ 
that the iCtoliahs and Acheeans might not have 
time sufficient to accuse him. For he bad ob-* 
served, when he retired from the former con-r 
ference, that they were both rfeady to qnter into 
iarther altercation, and to renew their com^ 
plaints against him. And this indeed appeared 
to be the truth, when now, upon his first ap- 
proach, he desired io be allowed a separate 
conferenee with Fiaaninius; that, instead of skir* 
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mishing any more - together with word6> some 
imd might at last be put to their di$pute«k As 
he urged this request with repeated earnestpeis, 
FtaminiuS) when he had first asked the opinion 
of the rest, and received their consent for him 
to. hear what the king would offer, took with 
him the tribune Claudius^ and, having directed 
the other, deputies to retire to a little distance 
from the shore, ordered Philip to come upon 
the land. The king accordingly left his ship^ 
attended by AppUodorus and Demosthenes j 
joined Flaminius, and conferred with him for 
a very considerable time. What passed on both 
sides upon this occasion it is not easy for me to 
say. But Flaminius, after IPhilip had depart^ 
from him, informed the rest,^ that the king was 
ready to surrender to the iEtolians^ Pharsalus 
and Liarissa, but- not Thebes; and to the Rho- 
dians the district of Peraea, but not the cities of 
lassus and Bargylia: that he would restore to 
the Acha^ans both Argos ajid Corinth : would 
4tltyer to the Romans all the places in lUyria, 
and all the prisoners j and to Attains^ the ships 
which he had taken from him in the lat^ en- 
gagement^ tf>gether with the men likewise that - 
.were ^ thi$ time in his hands. These offers 
were r^ected s^t oQce by all; the assembly. They 
demanded that Philip should first consent to. the 
condition which they all required; Jthajb, of rq* 
.linquishiog the whole of Greece. Uc^ess this 
WM done, the conc^ssions whi/Qh he was^dis- 
I^Qse4.t» make to particulajr s^t^ wovdd 1^ ys^in 
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aodonieffi^Gikuid. ^ Eliyipt pecceitiqg. ^»pj^^ 
dbMtert ' was Jikdjr to; i^^^^ mut^bc^ 

flgfipr^Keosdve Ibai iie i^uU Bgam hf{0UiG^<i^ 
he&r fapmsdf^aifbiBed, tkiared that Ihe asseinbLjr 
niglit be deferred to tfaemoirow: that the diiy 
was already closed: and that -he rwookl eitiite 
inaffigi^n^eEf to 3d^ conditions that were 

jbcacted from him^ or: prevail widi the others to 
liceept :1ii!e terms whfch he had offered. FJa^ 
minifis consented to this request, and appointed 
the share- near ^Thronium for the place of the 
third conference. 

On the following day they all met together at 
^n early hoar. PhiKp, having first in a short dis- 
t^oiirse entreated all that were present, and Fta* 
minins above the rest, not to obstruct the con- 
clusion of the peace, when it was manifest tbrt 
the greatest part were incHned to consent to 
«ome accommodation^ said^tfaat he wished indeed 
if it was possible, that all their differencea m^t 
be adjusted among themselves. But, if this was 
not to be accomplished, he then desired that he 
might be allowed to send ambassadors to Rome. 
That he either would engage the senate to yield 
* to him the matters in dispute, or would submit 
to every thing which they should otherwise en- 
join. The deputies all at once rejected this 
proposal, and cried out that the war must -be 
continued. But Flaminius said, that he very 
well knew that Philip never would perform the 
conditions that were demanded of him: that their 
compliance, however, with this request 'would 
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bringno injuiy to their afiaars: that thexondb* 
tions themselves^ as they had been now pr<^KMR^ 
^eould not otherwise be ratified thui bj Am 
Authority of the senate: and that the present 
time was the most commodions for informix^^ 
.themselves of the inclinations of that assembly^ 
for as the armies would not be able to atlenpl 
any thing during the winter, by employing liMt 
reason of inaction in sending deputies to Borneo 
th^.woold advance, and not retard, the .-end 
which .they all desired. As it iq>peared from 
this . discourse that Flaminius himself was not 
unwiHing to refer, the matter to the soiate, the 
rest readily concurred in this design> and. con* 
sented that Philip iduMild send some ambassadois 
to .Roma At' the sametime it was determined 
"tiiatamtessadors sboidd be deputed likewise frraa 
<^^the odier states, to lay tfaeirpretei»oiir before 
llie senate, and support Aeir accosalxomi against 
4heking» 
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CHAP. II. 



FLAMINIUS, having in this manner broughlfc 
the conferences to an end most favourable to his 
own mtenftionS) and the same which he had 
from the first designed^ iapplied himseif now to 
finish what . remained of the work; and, while 
he took such measures as were necessary for his 
own security, was careful not to leave any 
handle of advantage to Philip. Granting, there* 
fere, to him a truce fc^ two months, he com* 
ixmnded him to send his ambassadors to Rome 
within that time, and immediatdy to withdraw 
his garrisons from Phocis and from Locris: at 
the same time taking also every other pre^ 
caution that was requisite to prevent the allies 
from receiving any injury firom the Macedonians 
during the continuance of the truce. He gave 
these orders in writing to Philip ; and then made 
haste to finish, what more particularly regarded 
his own design. He first engaged Amynander 
to go immediately to Rome ; well knowing that 
this prince, who was of a flexible ^nd pliant dis- 
position^ would easily be directed by his friends 
in the city ; and that the title also of king would 
• raise the public expectation, and give splendour 
to the negociation. He then deputed thith^, 
on his own part, Quintus Fabius^ the nephew of 
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his wife; Quintus Fulvius, and Appius Claudius, 
whose surnaoie was Nero, On the part of the 
iStoIians were sent Alexander the Isian, Damo- 
critus of Calydon, Picarorchus of Trichonium, 
Polimarchus of Arsinoe, Lamius of Ambracia, 
and Nicomachus of Acarnania. The exiles that 
had been driven from Thyreum, and had taken 
refuge in Ambracia, sent also in their name 
Theodotus of Pheraj ; who, after his banishment 
from Thessaly, had fixed his residence in Stratu0. 
The Achaeans deputed Xenophon of i£gium; 
king Attalusy only Alexander; and the Athe^ 
nians, Cephisodorus. 

When these ambassadors arrived at Rome the 
senate had not finally determined the allotment 
of the provinces to the magistrates of tl^e year ; 
but were making it the subject of their delibera* 
tion, whether both tbe consuls should be sent 
into Gaul, or one of them be charged with tfae 
war against the king of Macedon. But after 
wome time, when the friends of Flaminius were 
^t last assured that both consuls would remain 
in Italy, on account of the apprehension of « 
Gallic war; the deputies were then intpodvced 
into the senate, and declaimed with great acri- 
mony against Philip, Their disoourses were in 
general the same which they had made in the 
late conferences with the king. But the opinion 
which they chiefly laboured to impress upon the 
senate was, that as long as Philip should bold 
G&albis, Corinth, and Demetrias in subjectiioii^ 
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thought 6f .beings fme; that this Wfii& acktto^^ 
ledged by Philip himself, who used to <mll these • 
f^aDMB ^e fetters of Gr^ce ; and thattio decfa- 
vMlbn ever was more tniet for, whflea rayef 
gattisoii renfiained in Corinth, the peo{rfe of Fe- 
loponn^uswoiiUd be afraid to mme. That the 
I:o0i^tos> tke Soeotians, and the Phocaeans, must 
in the same manner lose all conrage, if the king 
should retain possession of Chalcis and the other 
parts of EubGea. Andlasdy, if the Macedonians 
were allowed to hold Demetrias, that the Th^sa^ 
lians and Magnesians conld^never h^e to obtain 
eren the smallest portion of freedom. That the 
offer^ttei^bre that wai^ made by Philip to rehn-^ 
<piBh'; any ott^r places was merely an empty 
sAiow, eontrtired only to elndetho present dagger I 
ftr^ if ti^ spl should be permitted to remaiii^ 
master of those* three cities, he would Jb^e^ able io^ 
teing the Greeks again into subfectlon, it aiij^ 
lime:tiivthe should choose; Upon %hki a<k)ouii^ 
tiiey requested of Uie senate ififhe^thdti^ii^ king 
might i>etfeKed!to ^make an immei^te ceasi^BF 
of thmse^{)laees>^ or ^th»\«ise, - thalp thinfs taigkt 
letsiam in ^ liiedr present^ state, and 4ke ln^ar ^^ 
eonttnued{ with vigour against him^ H^hai^ iH# 
1^ iadeedr ww^itt ^is tflsie* very nieaily fimiifed^ 
miWciie^MatteNtonianr had been alres% i^m 
defeated; and that^ th^ir supplies byiand 'viret^ 
aD exhausted* To these reasons they in the end 
^fAied qIso their entreaties ^ and implored the 



sqp^te Qfot to disappotat the Greeks of th^ 
hopes of liberty, nor to deprive themselves of 
the honour of a glorious name. 

When these and other things of the same 
kind had been urged by the deputies from the 
several states^ the ambassadors of Philip were 
ready also to make a long harangue^ but were 
stopped in the very, beginning of it. Being 
asked if they would relinquish Chalcis, CorinlH 
and . Demetrias, they answered^ that they had 
reeeived no instructions conoeraing those places. 
They were loaded therefore with reproaches 
from every side, and were forced to be silent. 
It was then decreed that both the consuls should 
be sent into Gaul» as we before have mentioned; 
and that the war should be continued against 
Philip, and Flamiiiliis. be intrusted with the 
affairs of Greece. And thus allthings happened: 
as Flmninius had desired* Nor was his success 
upon this occasion scai^dy in any degree to be 
ascribed to chtiuojce, but chiefly to htsowsi foce* 
mght and prudent management; IF^r there was 
not in all R^me a man more desta or that 
showed i^^eatqr wisdom and abili ty >: ekher in the 
condii^t ol^tiHic affiiirsi or in theadvanc^ment 
i^ bin own particular inteffKits. And yet. he was 
at; thi^ time very youn^ : n<M: more tilwm thirty 
years: old. H^ was the first atoo o£ the Romm 
^at led an army into Greecew 
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EXTRACT THE SECOND, 



A refleeti&n an the depravity of mankind. 



It seems that men, who in the practice of craft 
and subtlety exceed all other animals, majrwith 
good reason be acknowledged to be more de- 
praved than they. For other animals are sub- 
servient only to the appetites of the body, and 
by them are led to do wrong. But men, who 
have also sentiments to guide them, are guilty 
of ill conduct, not Jess through the abuse of 
their acquired reason than from the force of 
their natural desires. 



Ex. III. . PF ,P0I,YB|U13, . . . 399 



EXTRACT THE THIRD. 



The difference between the Soman palisade and 
that of the Greeks. The motions of the Mace'9 
donian and Roman armies. The battle of Cy^ 
noscephaliey between Philip and Flaminiusx 
The Macedonian phalanx compared .with the 
arms and order of battle of the Bomans. 

CHAP. L 

FlAMINIUS had not yet been able to dis# 
cover^ in what place the Macedonians were 
encamped. But being assured that they had en*» 
tered Thessaly, he ordered all his soldiers to cut 
pales for the intrenchment, and to carry them 
with them, that they might be ready for use 
whenever occasion should require. This is a 
labour^ which in the discipline of the Grecian 
armies is considered as impracticable; but the 
Romans perform it without much dijSiculty. 
For the Greeks, in their marches, scarcely caii 
support the toil of carrying their own bodies^ 
But the Romans, wben they have slung their 
shidds by the leatlijern braces behind their 
shoulders, take their javelins in their hands, and 
are able at the same time to carry tbe pale?* 
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What renders the task indeed the easier is, 
that these pales are very different from those 
that are used by Greeks. For the Greeks es- 
teem those to be the best^ which. have many, 
and very large branches all around the trunk. 
But the Romans choose those that have only 
two or three branches^ or four at the most; and 
those also upon one side of the trunks and not 
springing alternately from both. By this 'me- 
thods the carriage of them is rendered altogether 
easy I for three or four of them may be laid 
close together, and be carried by a single soldier. 
la this way also, they are much better contrived 
than the other for the security of the camp. 
The pales used by the Greeks are easily torn 
out of the ground. For, as they are planted 
singly, and each of them standing as it *were 
alone, with mahy great branches. spreading from 
the trunk, if two or three soldiers apply their 
strength to. the branches, the trunk is soon 
drawn from the ground, and leaves a very spa- 
cious opening: and the adjoining pales^, also 
are at the same time loosened -, becau^e^ their 
branches are too short to be interwoveii each 
with the other. But it is otherwise' in the 
method of the Romans. Among them, the 
bjranqhes are so twisted together, that it is not 
easy to distinguish, what branches belong tq the 
items in the several pales, or what stems to the 
branches. Add to this^ that the texture of 
tb^ is^io close, as to leave no room for a hand 
to pass; and that thf points also of all the 



tjnuiebes i^ terj barrfully sliarpened. And 
tifen/whpk it ig possible to lay hold cm aiiy pAft^ 
it 18 *till extremely difficult todrav^ otot any of 
the paies : not obly becaosis tkty ore itery llitfliy 
fixed ia the ground ^ bat because ibe fotce i^M 
which is applied to aiiy singk bmiich, tiitistdt 
the same time draw along iMity other brbtictferi 
iffaich are iascfparably tmsted with it. Nor ill 
it scarcely ever practicable fof t^o dt tfaiocft 
pnen to IsQr hdd on the same pide togllhert 

. And if a sibgle pale, or if two, iiy the efibrt»of 
continual shaking, should at lai^t be remdred 
iirom their place, the opening that is made is srt 
small that it is scarcely to be discernied. A^ 
fhese pales then have in three respects b Tery 
j^eat advantage over the others ; in' being fotmtl 

^almost in any place; in being carriikt with easb; 
and in forming, when they ard used, a rampart 
the niost stable and secure; it is manifest^' ait 
least in my judgement, that there is not^ kny 
part of the Roman discipline,' which i^o^ weB 
deserves to be approved and imitated. ' ' 
Flaminius then,' having oi^ri^d the tddii^rs, 
as weThave mentioned, tftcittarid^ carry thfe 
pales with them, that they mig^t^be ^i^adfy for 
lise, adtahced slowJy with all thperartny.' When 
lie arrived at the distafice of about - fifty stfltfSii 
from the city of Wier«e, hfe thbre encamped: 
Mid, early on th^r ibifowitig <day, be sent ottt ia 

. body of his men, to discm^^r,^ if ^tr^a^fidlsiWi, 

.in what plac6 the enemy Iky; afid n^t "^ere 
their designs. Philip on*that>t^ej^ hia:ttd,'hifi«Rg 

" '"'vol. tir. • '• 2 D ■•  '■ ''•■ : ^ ' 
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been infomaed that the Romans remwied stiU 
in the neighbowhood of Thebes» decamped from 
Lariflsa at this very time with all his army, and, 
directing, his march also towards Pherse, arriyed 
before the day was closed at the distance of 
thirty stadia from the city. In this jdace, he 
ordered the troops to take their refreshment and 
repose : and, on the following day, having ^^aat 
forwards his advanced guard, before it was.li^t, 
to take possession of the hills that were above 
the city, as soon as. the day appeared, he began 
to draw out all his forces from the camp. - The 
tro<q)s that were sent forwards from both the 
armies had almost met together, as they ad- 
vanced <m the top of the hills. But, perceiving 
tiie 84>proach of each other through the dawti, 
when there^^was now but a very moderate dis- 
tance between them, they immediately baited, 
and sent some to inform the generals of what 
had happened, and to receive their orders. The 
generals on both sides resolved to remain quiet 
in their rei|>ective camps; and tecalled the 
troops that had advanced. On the next day, 
they s^it away .again oil both sidles about three 
hundred of their cavalry and light-armed troopsi 
to make discoveries. Among those that went 
from the < Roman camp, • were two troops 'of 
JEtoIians,. selef^ted for this service by Flaminius; 
on account c^ their knowledge of the country; 
The two bodies met together on the rOad that 
leads friMn Pheras to JLarissa, and the engage-: 
ment, was beguft with , vigour. . But, m atm^. 
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mioiusi^ere the efibits of EupoIetnu8> who headed 
the MuAisLtiSy and so well did he animate the 
troops of Italy to support the charge, that the 
Mace^nians l^ffered very greatly in the aet$6h'. 
When the skirmish, however, had continued for a 
considerable time, both parties returned baclif 
again to their several camps. ' 

On the following day, the two generals, bein^ 
alike dissatisfied with the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pherse, which was covered every 
where with plantations, gardens, and fences, 
res<Jved both of tliem to change- their camp, 
Philip, therefore, having put his troops in md« 
tion, directed his march towards Scotassa: with 
design to draw from thence a plentiful supply of 
all provisions, and afterwards to encamp in some 
place more commodious for his army. At the 
jsame time Flaminius, suspecting that this was 
bis intention, began his march also'towlirds tho 
same place with the greatest haste; that he 
might be able to arrife before the king, and 
destroy the provisions through the country. 
Between the two armies was a chaih of ' lofty 
hiHs^ which intercepted the view of each from 
the other t so that the Bdmans '«aw Hot' the 
cdurse in which the Macedonians directed their 
march, nor the Macedonians tbtttof the Ro^ 
mans. At the end of the day, the former ar^ 
riv^d near Eretria in Pthiotis/ 'and the latter 
upon the banks of the river Onohestusi^ an<i 
remamed tfe^re for the night; liot kndw^g ia 
dither army, in what place the other had halted: 

2 d2 
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On the ntxt day tiiey cootiiitttd t^wbr mmtik 

fatn^Tfk, and Aeyemlly onoamped ^ Pluli}>» new 

tbf^ idiMe caUed M^l^nobipm ia tbe diatriot td 

S^tusM ; and Flmniniud in the ae^pbbottebcriM 

of Thetidinm in PharaJici; )mt wcM sti^ alike 

liiiMqtt9i»ted> each of them with the mtMlMci 

of the other. On the third day» at early daYvi> 

Game on violent Atorma of rain accompmiifld with 

thunder; and the whole earth was oovemd vsHk 

Hfi hlack a csky» ^at the soldiers were aearoelji^ 

$^ to see a step before them. Pbilipi/bowty«lr» 

heing earnest to acco^ipIiah.bisdeiigB^ Umlrak 

t^ eontinne his niarch with all . the amy. Btki 

wkm he had tidvantped but a Ikye way Ibrwofdi^ 

h^ ffttthd himself so inoonunQded by the dack*^ 

ne«s» that he a^^ain halted, and encamped) but 

sent away a body oi troops, to take their poslr 

upon die top of the hills that were between the 

two armies. Flaminius remaiaed atill in his 

cdmp near Tbetidium : but being soliiditous ta 

}imw in what plaoe the enemy lay, he sank 

aw«y ten troops of oavalry, together with atfaou'^ 

sand of the lightrarmed infantry, to i^ke disco* 

ver ies ^ commanding them to direct t\mt eonrsd 

with caution through the country. Afi this 

paity advanced, they were betrayed by 4he 

dai^kne^s, and fell, without perceiving tfaem^ 

amon^ thie Macedonians who had teken thtk 

ipt^tion upon the: top of the hiU& The two 

bodies being aHka siir^sed» stood ia* while in 

sasp^se t but .after a sheort time tfaey began to 

engftge together 'm aotioQ> and sept notice to 



dmir fedpMtlTe generals of what hnd happehed.. 
A* the engagement became mom wartn, tfce Rom 
mans were so ime^uaHy pressed hf the Mace-' 
doi^mns^ that they were forced to send and re- 
^ptest mceours from the camp. Flaminitt9, th^te* 
ftfe, sent away to their assistance Arehidamttl' 
audi Bopolemiis^ both of them iEtotlan^» and t^o 
RMnan trihnnesy at the head of two thousand 
4K>ttMld five hiM^red horse. On the arrittiri ^ 
dieses -forces, the face of the action soon wosr 
ehaoged. The Romans*, eneonraged by this^ 
new ^tfeageh, contin«wd^ the fight with ddtiMe^ 
aqlo^r. The Maieedonians on the other hand, 
throtigh they defended theitiseltes with the grerft- 
ei* b«veiy, j^t- being now pressed in their tum^ 
dtti ificnmbered with their heavy armour, were 
forced to i^tresst back again to the sumiiiit of the 
liitts, 1^ ffom thence sent ahd desired jassi^t** 
ance also from their feing. Philip, who, for the 
reasons already mentioned, had formed no ex- 
pecttitfon of Engaging upon this day in a genei^&f 
bdltte, had tsent out a great part of his tro^prs ij& 
forage; But, being now irtformled of wha* hatf 
happened, and as the darkness* al£K> ttas- be*^ 
gnning to be ^spers^d, h^ ordered Nek<a^Kdes 
ei Ci^rtoMe, wh4 led the Thfeds«tKcinr ^w^^fy^ 
L0e# who eofiflmand^d flia4; df MadedM, ai^ 
iMhefiUigeras Who^ w»s at tfte* hl^ild ^ aH «IMr 
nfercenaries exi5ep4 fh<S«e of^lvtW^e^-M g<a^ &ti4 
support ' the combMailts. 'f H^ Mtte^AotaM^,^ 
miAyrcie^l by so cowsMeraWd ft^strengrti,* d** 
tdek-e* €be Rofnans^ wtth H«w vige|l*«;>'*ttV<i 
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them 4own back again fiom Ihe summii^ pf IM 
bilis; and wonld have totally dispersed theoiy 
if the resistance chiefly of the £tolian cavalryt 
who maintained the fight with an astonishing • 
impetuosity and courage^ had not pr^ented the 
disorder from being complete. For* as much as 
the in&ntry of this country, on account both of 
their arms and of the manner in which they aie 
ranged in the field, falls below that <^the rest of 
Greece in all gen^^ battles; so much on the 
other hand is their cavalry superior to all other, 
when they engage in separate actions, or man 
against man. At this time, therefore, they op«. 
posed with suchsuccess the ^orts of the Qn^ity^ 
that the Rcnnans were ^ot driven quite, injto the 
plain; but turned th^ fpuces again, and stepped 
their flight at a little distance frcmi it. ]?lami* 
nius, perceiving not only that the cavahy ,jmd 
the light-armed forces were in this manner 
routed, but that their flight had spread a* con- 
sternation also through the rest of the tropp^, 
drew his whole army out of the intuencbniei^, 
aiid canged them in order of batUe ne^r the 
foot of the hills* 

While the Romans were thus driven ba<^, 
messenger after messenger, leaving the detach- 
ment upon the hills, came running to PhJlip» 
and . cried aloud : *' The enemies, Q kioig, are 
flying; lose not the opportunity. The barba-. 
nans cannpt stand before us. The day is now 
your own : the very moment of victory is in 
your hands.". These vehement cries forced, the 
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king out to engage; though be altogether wal 
dissatisfied with the nature of the ground. For. 
the hills^ of which we are speaking, are- called 
Cynoscephalse^from the resemblance which they 
bear to the head of a dog: being parted, round 
the summit, into ragged clifts, and stretched up* 
wards to a considerable height Philip, there^ 
fore, who well knew that such a ground would 
be very disadvantageous to his troops, had not 
made from the begtnniftig any diiiposition for 
a general' battle. But^ being now so urged and 
animated by the excessive confidence of those 
who brought the news of this first success, he at 
last gave ordei^ to lead the whole antiy out 6( 
the intrenchments. 

• Flaminins also, having drawn up all his forces, 
as we have mentioned, in order of baitle, and 
being now ready t6 support' the detachment that 
was engaged upon the hills, at the same tiine 
went through all the ranks to encourage his men. 
The words which he employed were few, but 
very forcible, and such as the troops might per- 
fectly understand. ^ ** Are not these/* said he to 
the soldiers, as if the enemy had stood close before 
«their eyes, ^* are not these the Macedonians whom 
yoti attacked upon the heights of Eord^a, ad- 
/rancing openly up the sides of the hills under the 
conduct of Sulpicius, and drove *rith great slaugh- 
ter from their post? ' Are riot thtese the Mace- 
donians -who, when thfey had taken possession of 
the passes of Epirus, which were thought impos- 
sible to be forced, were by your courage routed 
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MmI ^MQwrsiMa m4> throwing away ihm appsi 
fscmtimi^tibair fligbt even to thai own eomteyi 
A«i I3IW yon JbitT^ any thing ooiv to fear w an^ 
9tlfiQ& 41^ 9M»^ enniy withoat aay disadvaa^ 
tff^} D^m th^ r^uemliraace 4^ those ^uc^ 
QfMiBi» oS^ my thing dreadful to yoiir view} 
Ovighi^ it. m4 rather, on the contrajy^ to inspine 
jnw: with. Ihe atrongest confidence i B^we u^ 
thi?il yoDu* cottra0e» and advance boldly to the 
fighl I Cm: Law weU aswred that» with the assist* 
Mee of yie godi^ the preswA action will soon be 
tMnwuated in. the saoie glorious manner as the 
pafit«" When he bad ended this harangne, he 
ordered the right wii^ of his anny to remain stil} 
in their post, with the elephapta befi>re thepi; 
^^A Qioi^ ^\m\y ^ith ti^ left wing and the 
}jgjtit;«apa^ forces towards the enemy. The Bxh 
mans thaA were^ ikut e^giaged i^ponthe Ifills^ per^ 
c^in^. ^bea^p^Ives to be now supported by the 
yf§ffi^9^ retailed back again» and renewed the 
i^g^t with i4g^iMr> 

. At tb€i.s0mo time Philip* wbea h^bad drawn 
up^ tba|£6eatefi>t part of his army io, €u?der of battle 
beiw& tla^ ipteeacihwenAs^ puttii^ himself at the 
b«^ of t^et |iieUast«t aad the night of tiie plialan^, 
itm^^hm^ t^ asoeiad the hills ^ and ordered Niea- 
nQv, {fnfiiiiaiVKeKit^ Ekyhant* to follow him mtbr 
OMt^til^y witjb.tbe (est of the forces. . As sooa^ 
the fftr^^inost q£, the troops had. reached the supa^ 
mit, he began to form the right of bis line a|ioB 
the gr<>Hnd Wfo: to^tbie top, which waanow opefi 
wd.d^e4e]:Aed* For the det^ohmeot from the Ma* 
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cado«ia]^amiy,l;bilt utaafifstengagedy had driveo 
dqfimthe Roaaos to the. JoW'eat part ^ the* hdts. 
But while the king was $tiU ^Mrmmg bis Rght» tbe 
niei^eiiapiea that were inithatcletachaieiit oame 
monu^ towards l^iti in disorder, being dmea 
back again by the Aamans in their turn. Fer the 
lattei>as aoaa as they were followed by the tegioiih^ 
acy troops, which were brought np^ as we haee 
Wd, to support them» were so strengthttMd fajr 
thf t new weighty tlifU; i:hey pressed heavily vf^^^ - 
ttieir enesgues^ and destroy^ gi^eat nambecs' of 
them. Phaiip^ thcw^efiM^, wh^s. at bis first arriYiQl 
upon, the bills» bad beheld with pleasure that the 
place^of tbe action was at no great distance froos 
the Bonan camp, now seeing his troops foreeil 
backi^sun, and flying towards him for support^ 
waa comfieUed by tl^s aecident to advance^ and 
engage in a general aoti^a ; though the greatest 
part' of his pManx wag still in mareh, and had 
not yet reached the siuiunit of tbe biUs* Hamg 
received then the . troops that w^ere forced' bade; 
be coilected them all tngethei*^ and placed them, 
both in£uitry and cavairy, upon his right wing; 
mid^ gave orders to the pdAaM^se and the soidierB 
jof tbe phalanx, to doable their files, and ckise 
their ranks upon the right. When :this was^doae:, 
and tbe Romans now wece near,. he commanded 
the phalanx to level tl^elr speajs andladmniee; 
and the light^armed forees^ ta ieExtend thfemaelyes, 
and attack tM- enemy in their flank, 
r . JFlamintw also^ baa^ing i^Qeiv^ed intoi tbe^ii^p- 
val^ of bis^irgiy the troope thsA bad beenienga^ec^ 
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fit' Kbe same * time' adira^ced agmnfit the enem3r. 
The^ first shocks which was on both siien violent^ 
wfats^ aitten^kd likewise with a very great and tnt^ 
mual notsev For bDth bodies shouted at once to<- 
gether. The crieis aleo ^the rest that were at a 
dii^ance wei>e joined to those of the combatants ; 
and 'filled a?J around with astonishment and hor* 
Tor. Theright wihg, however, of Philip hadfrdm 
the first onset very clearly the advantage. The 
hvghier ground from Which ' they fought, the 
weight of their disposition, and the nature of their 
arms, ^welt suited to ^he present aetion, all joined 
to give them a manifest superiority over the Ro- 
mans. But wiikh legard to the rest of the Mace*- 
donian army, the troops that were next in the 
line to the right stood at a distance from the ene- 
ngy ; and those of the left wing were not yet ar- 
rived^ faarvug but* just now b^gun to appear upoil 
♦he tops of the hilte. When Flamfmus, therefore, 
f^erceivedthsit his trobps»wwe not able to main- 
tain their ground against the phalamc, that great 
nQlnbers were* already killed, and the rest begin* 
ning to retreat ; he went in haste, and joined thfe 
right wing of' his anhy, which was flow his only 
resource; and, having remarked the division and 
disorder of the Macedonians; that the next in 
the line to the- troops that were engaged remained 
inactive ^t a distance ; that some were just conn- 
ing dMm fpom the top^ of the hills, and othefs 
standing upon the sumthit; he placed tilie ele- 
phants at the 'head of this wing, and advanced 
Against these seteral bodies. The Macedonians^ 
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not having any leader froth whom they might 
receive the eommand, and being unable to form 
themselves into a phalanx, both on account of the 
inequality of the groimd, and because, as they 
w«re advancing towards that part of their army 
that was engaged, they were slUl rather in the 
order of a march, than in any order of battle, 
waited not to be attacked by the Romans, but 
ware' brok^ at once by the elephants, and im« 
mediately dispersed. The Romans pursued them 
with the greatest part of their forces, and slaugh- 
tered them as they fled. But one of the tribunes, 
at the head of no more than twenty companies, 
took at this time a measure which the occasion 
suggested to him, and which was chiefly the 
cause that rendered the victory complete* Ob^ 
spring that Philip had advanced far 'beyond the 
vest of his army ; and that he continued to press 
the left wing of the Romans with a weight which 
they were wholly unable to sustain; he quitted 
the right, where the success was clear and uncon-r 
tested, and making a circuit to one side, fell in 
hehind- the combatants, and charged the Mace- 
donians in their rear. Now such is the disposition 
i)£ the phajkmx, that the soldiers never can turn, 
or engage singly man with man. The tribune, 
therefore, went on^ killing those that were before 
him, till the Macedonians, having no pou'er to 
defend' themselves, threw away their arms^ and 
were forced to. seek their safety in. flight. For 
the Romans also, who had before begun to retreat, 
HOW twned again, and charged them at the 
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3Rfi|«!timein:£mM. Wbei»Piiiltp^irhoifi«ailii9' 
tofc raoocBS^ bad ftalttvcd . liisiMtf> u we hvlfr-^ 
»iid» wjthi ibe mpeot&tkm of aparffict>i4eta»y»' 
i^m.sair.iw Iraops^.tbnHving aira3rtiieir anos^. 
aii4 itt^ ettemy uttackiog! tbwL in tbcir Mftp, be 
iielpir^, witb^n ^maU bo^ of infiurtry and carafay^ 
tAd.Iittkfi^4i8iracelrom.tb& place of the actimiv 
9i4 ^w?e joA the whole Uata of the hattle. AmA 
wh«a be.{i«0Q€9nredj that the Bodsvui^ wfad wem 
fiiswii^ ^ left wiag fiihewise^ had aimort leaeh* 
ed the $OinmU of the bilU> be ooUeeteil togetfaec 
^§ mtmy <^ the Thvarams aaA the Macedfanianv 
i|P-thi^femewoiikl allow^andfceohrefd to leave the 
$^ FlaiMiiioa* w be armed ii|pon tiie tepaefi 
the hittsfSaw wme troopa of the left wing: oS ijsm 
.MMedoeiaet' armyf. which were jeat' now akD<a» 
9Q«ndwg;ti>t]Misiivuaitfi^w theoppesite vide, tkm 
Wda yii^pawig to attack tbeia».l)at/rt9ppeil whaar 
he QheimeA that they bal4 their sptsm ortelL 
"^hi^ \a* the custoia' of the Maeedouimis^ whaor 
^1)1^ either swiieiidef tbemarffA^ oc pass orisr tm 
the) Mde of the eoeaiy; TJ>e Biomam.gGtM^k, 
thQfaQ>jie^ a^ akoon. ae be waa iafotmed of thai ioii* 
tewtajoni of thje fiifaal* held baefc his troapafiMW 
a«hcarif>^» m<l 4lfter«iaeil to apaie-. the meii 
wWfhad* ^P% CQjfMmse b» reaiet: hant But; id the 
aaatjBNKl; when he was fqrmiiigithia resofartion^isoaar 
o£ M#' £^WP9| f wk3.>nueh0d 4e#u apon theaiyr 
aoid killed a grf^at part; of l^aaqi, wtfflie a ver}t sim* 
Bumber only threw away their anns^ ted em^mpei 
by flight. 
The battle being, now eiided> i^dmI the RemaM 
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victoriotts in every part, Philip directed his flight 
towards Tempe. Haying rested the first evening 
in the place that is called the Tower of Alexan- 
der, he arrived on the ntxt day at Gonni, which 
is situated in the entrance of the valley of Tempe« 
In thia place be bsdted, m order to Me^ive aB 
those that had escap^ after the actioii« T)}e 
lUn^QSt baling £^ some time pursued the fugi* 
tiim, hefpm some of them to strip the dead, 9ad 
some to bring togi^ber their prisoners* But the 
gfpeat^st pMt ran to pillage tfae camp o^ the ene- 
my. On tbeir arrival there they £9iind that the 
iStdians bad already pillaged it. Supposing 
tbtdmsdviE, therefiore, to have been defrauded oi 
their .just rights> they 'vented bitter complaints 
agaiuBt that pa<q^> and even loaded their ow^ 
general with reproaches. *^ You expose us^^ 
said they» *' to the dangers of the war ^ but the 
booty you allot to others," They returned back^ 
however^ to their camp, and there passed the 
mgbt ; and on the following day, having col^ 
lected together the prisoners and the rest of the 
i^oil,theyconitinued their march tow^u^ds Larissa* 
The Bofnans lost in this action about seven hun- 
dred aeieu. On tbe side of the Macedonians, 
eight thousand were killed ^ and not fewer than 
frre thousand taHi^n prisoners. Such was the 
ond of the battle of Cynpscephal^ in Thessaly, 
iMttnieen king Philip and the Romans* 
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. 11. 

Having left an assurance with my reader^, in 
the soxth book Of this wwk, that I would choose 
some proper time to compwe together the arms 
and the ofders of batde of the Macedonians^ and 
the Romans, and to show in what respects they 
severally have the advantage, ordure inferior each 
to the other, I shall here take the^ occasion which 
the action now described has offered, and shall 
endeavour to discharge my prombe. For zM the 
order of battle of the Macedonian armies w»3 
found, in the experience of f(»mer ages, to be 
superior to that of the Asiatics and the Greeks, 
and the Roman order of battle in the same man* 
ner surpassed that of the Africans and all the 
western parts of Europe ; and as, in later times, 
these two several orders have been often- statin 
opposition each to the other ; it must be useful, 
as well as curious, to trace out the difference tfaa^ 
is between them, and to explain the advantages 
that turned the victory to the side of tiie Romans* 
in these engagements. From such a view, in- 
stead of having recourse to clMtnce, aad^Uindty 
applauding, like men of superficial undeiistand^' 
ing, the good fortune of the conquerors, we shid^ 
be able to remark with certainty the true causes 
of their success, and to ground our admiration 
upon tlie principles of sound sense and reason. 
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With regard to the battles that were fought T)y 
^nnibal^ and die victories which he obtained 
against the Romans, there is no need, upcm.tiiis 
occasion, to enter into a icmig discission of them. 
For it was not his arms, or his order of batde, 
which rendered that general superior to the Ro« 
mans, b«t his dexterity alone, and his admirable 
jskHl. In the accounts ^bsl were giv^n by us of 
those englEigements, we have very clearly shown 
that this was the cause of his success. .And this 
itemark is stfll more strongly confinned, in the 
first pbce, by the final issue of tiie war. For as 
soon as the Romans had obtained a general, 
whose ability was equal to that of Annibal, they 
imoiediately became the conquerors. Add to 
this, that Annibal himself rejected the armour 
which he first had, used; and having fiuhaidied 
the Afiican troops with the arms that were 
taken from the Romans in the first battle, used 
afterwards no other. In the same manner also 
Pyrriius emplo3red, not only the arms, but the 
troops of Italy $ and ranged in alternate order a 
company of those troops, and a cohort disposed 
in the manner of the phalanx, in all bis battles 
with the Romans. And yet, even with the adX 
vantage of this precaution, he wa;s never able 
to obtain any clear or decisive - vietoty > ag^nst 
them. It was necessary to premise these ob- 
servations for the sake of preventing any ob- 
jection that might be made to the truth of what 
we shall hereafter say. Let us now return to 
the comparison that was proposed. 
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It m cftsjr Aamto dMii^Bstnte 1^ Hiaa^ ifea* 
ftiii8» that «%3e tlie j^hdmnc MtaiiMi its ']^p^ 
frnnaad fidl fKynrer of «ictiiiii^ «o force is Mm 
ta stttid agaaast it ki £K»t» er support die vii»« 
leboe of its«ltack. Whm the fai^Bi ata^ closed 
in order to engage^ ea^ BoU&etyvikts staads 
ivith fait amls^ vx^cupies a i^ade of lAnoec^fiMH* 
The speafSy in tfara* aioBt ancient forasy contaid*- 
ed seventeen oobits in length. Bo^ £>f Ihb 
sake of rendering tfaeiki more ctesmodioas in 
action^ tfaejr harestnce beoi radaced to fbnimn. 
Of these, fonrcnbits are Contaaaed- between ^the 
part which the soldier grasps in his hands, ted 
the lotrer end 6f the spear belund, ^ISAth Mtifes 
as a counterpoise to the part' that ik eKteodbd 
beficMe him ; and the length vi this la^ patt 
from the body of the soldier, when the spear is 
pushed forwards with both hands j^aitist the 
enemy, is by consequence ten cnbttsv fVo^ 
hetece it foHows, that when the phalanxt is clesdd 
in its proper form, and every soldier ^pifessed 
within the necessary distance wtlEh respect to 
the man that is before him and upon Us sidie, 
the spears of the fifth rank are extended tof the 
length of two dibits, and those of the seoind, 
third, and fourth to a skill greater length, be*' 
yend the foronost rank. The manner in which 
the men are crowded togtfther in tfab tiiethdd is 
Kfarked by Homer in the fi^owiHg Ihies : 

Shield stuck to shield, to helmet helmet joih'd. 
And man im tma ; Bixd $1 twth aod tli«t bo\r'd 
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/ iiif^ waving on thmr.l^Mdf the glittering cpiies» , . 
Rfitfled the hair«>crown'd casques : so thick they stood *. 

This description is not less exact than beautiful. 
It is manifest then» that five several spears^ difr 
fering each from the other in the length, of two 
cubits, are extended before every man.iQ the 
foremost rank. And when it is considered, 
likewise, that the phalanx is formed by sixteen 
in depth, it will t^ easy to conceive what n^ust 
J)e the weight and violence of the entire ^ body, 
and how great the force of its, attack, tn the 
ranks, indeed, that are behind the fifth, the 
spears cannot reach so far as to be employed 
against the enemy. In. these ranks, therefore, 
the soldiers, instead of extending their spears 
forwards, rest them upon the shoulders of the 
jmen that are before them, with their points 
slanting upwards; and in this manner they form 
a kind of rampart which covers their hea<Js, and 
secures them against those darts which may be 
carried in their flight beyond the first ranks, 
an4 fall upon those that are behind. ^ But when 
the whole body advances, to charge the enemy^ 
ev^ these hindipost i^apks are.of i^o small use 
and ](nqinent. For as they press continually 
upon those that are bef<pre them, they add, by 
jth^ir weight alone, great force to the attac^, 
and deprive also the foremos.t . ranks of tlie 
power of drawing themselves backwards or re- 

9 
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treating. Such, th^, Is the dfe^teitton <* ttie 
phalanx, with regard both to tlie wtipte and 
the several parts. Let us now consider the 
arms, tHrrd the oi*dtet Xyt bsrttJ^, of the Romans, 
thkt H<re inay tee by the cotopSirtsoli in what 
Vesp^ds thisy are ditfetieiit frohi ttto^ bSf tire 
l^ctedohiahs. 

ICb eabh* of the Rdihian sMdiers, ^s his Stands 
itt arms, is al&6lt6d the 'j;ahie ^pTace lifceirise of 
t*refe fe^t. But as evfery ^Ol^iet lYi l?he time ^. 
^JdtibVi u cohstkhtly in m6iioh ; beihg forced tb 
shfft his shield dohtinually, th^t lie may cov^ 
a;hy ::piart of his body agaitist which ^a i^trdke 
ts ^ime^ ; and to vary the position df his ^woirS, 
%b as eitl^et to push, or to make a fallitrg stroke, 
%herfe miist afso "be a distance o'f'thfee feet, the 
I^^st that can be allowed fbr pferfottning these 
motions with advafitage, bfetwefen e'abh soWi'^r 
and the man that stands liext to 1litii> =both upon 
hts tide an(l behind hiih. In dharging, there- 
fore, against the phalanx, ^ very single Rohilih, 
Sate 'hie bias two Madedorifatis opposite t6 l|im, 
has sdso "^en speats, w*hicli he is fenced lb ^^ti^ 
coiinter. bt^t it is iibtpossitllfe for la single' iriati 
to cut dbwi* these speafs'^ifli his sword, 'b^oV6 
ftiey can %aTJe feffect against' hitti. 'Nor is ft 
easjr^ on *the ottier hand, 'to 'force his 'Why 
through ihem, Tor the mfeh "that sire behind 
a(^ i) 6 weight Wtlie pressiire, libr atiy^tfeii^ih 
to the s wdrcts, '6f those %at al^ in ' the foremost 
rank. It will be easy, therefore, to conceive 
that, while the (ShaliMx itetiiins its own propter 
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position ^nd strength, qjo 4roops^ n$ I t^^^e 
obi^enred, can .ever wpport tji^. attftck <rf it iff 
front. To wliat ca^e th^ is it to b^ a^ribfl4 
th^ tb6B/QiQ9,n aiTniesar^vietonojos; aodjt^^ 
d^fe^ted (h^ eipiploy tbe phalanx ? The caiis^ 
is thia. In w^r, the t^n^es and the p^e^ of 
9^4^09 jaif^ ivarAQw ^Rd ^definite. ,Bnt tfo^e 
is- Q^y ,0919 tkof i^nd F^aqe> one fixc^ and, deter- 
miuate I39a^9imr pf atc^on, tbfkt is suilt^d tp H\^ 
pjbajunt^. In ihe c^iie ^e^ oi ^ g^n^v^ actiop^ 
tf 1^ renocay be foro^ to ^couiijl^^r mth tb^ 
l^ajaiix .^ 4)he i^ery tijo^he and place which the 
Jitter requires, it is probable in the highest de- 
j;ree^ froiQ tite .re^ons .tji^t liave been mea- 
tioned, that the phalanx always must obt^io th^ 
viGt<;>ry. Sui ijf it be po3<sible to avoid an en- 
gfigeipei^ in ^iich cijcum^tanc^s^ ^d i^dee^ it 
as efL^y iq »do it, •tbeqe is ,thQP notUii^ to bp 
^:e^i|ed frqoi thi|5,or^r of batt^. Ijb is a w^ 
kimwn .and an apknoiW^l^ge^ truths that thp 
-pbfidanx ^r^q^iTe3 a .^ound tb^t is p^^n jai^^ 

a)ab^4 f«idfi^jUtewii^4fr<W;Qta 
-Mnd; suah.as'tceapbep, (br^i^jkfe objigfl^ti^, j^^iue 
ibmws.of tiiUsj or the .cjiaf^^e^s ,f^f rivei^ ,ai?d 
tihrtit 'any .ftf ^hese aie wfBci^t to i^pe^e i^, 
and \o fdi^olveithe ojnder jn.:whicb M i& Jfornied. 
/^ the sitber b^nd .p^g^in, it ,m^^ ^, readily 
ibeaUowed, tbflt, if ,it fb« POt Altogether jra^gps- 
iStjlte, it 'is .tat leaj»t e^t^eisidy -r%re^ . to ij^iod jfi 
Snouad Qontaining tvic^nty stadia* ^ vJoa^Me, fip 
.its: ,axtaii*» aaid icoe .frx^m ^ cth^e jf^b$taiQJl(^. 
^Biit JetitrfiM»v«veff)be siippQ8ed>^ tj^fift fi^eb a 
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grotind may perhaps be found. If the e<ii^my, 
instead of coming down upon it, should lead 
their army through the country, plundering the 
cities, and ravaging the lands^ of what use then 
will be thie phalanx? As long as it remains in 
-this convenient post, it not (Mily has no power 
to succour its friends, but cannot even preserve 
itself from ruin. For the troops that are masters 
of thie whole country without resistance will 
easily cut off from it all supplies. And if, on 
the other hand, it should relinquish ite own 
proper ground, and endeavour to engage in 
action, the advantage is then so great against 
it, that it soon becomes an easy prey to the 
enemy. 

But farther; let it be supposed that the enemy 
will come down into this plain. Yet, if he 
brings not his whole army at once to receive 
the attack of the phalanx; or if, in the instant 
of the charge, he withdraws himself a little 
from the action; It is easy to determine what 
will foe the consequence, from the present prac- 
tice of the Bxnnans. For we now draw not. our 
discourse from bare reasoning only, but from 
facts which have lately ha}^[>ened. ^When 
the Romans tattack the phalanx in front, they 
never emi^Oy all their forces> so as to make 
their line equal to that of the enemy; but lead 
on a part only of their troops, and keep the rest 
of the army in reserve. Now, whether the 
troops of the phalanx break the line that is 
oppos^ to tb^, or whether theniselves are 



brc^^n^ the order peculiar to the phalanx is 
alike dissolved. For if they pursue the fugi- 
tiresy or if, on the other hand^ they retreat and 
are pursued, in either case they are separated 
from the r^t of their own body. And thus there 
is left some interval or space which the reserve 
of the Roman army takes care tp seize, and then 
charges the remaining part of the phalanx^ not 
in' front, but in flank, or in the rear. As it is easy 
then to avoid the times and circumstances that 
are advantageous to the phalanx; and as those, 
ontbe contrary, that are disadvantageous to it 
can never be avoided ; it is certain that this dif- 
ference alone must carry with it a decisive weight 
in the time of action. 

To this it may be added, that the troops of the 
phalanx also are, like othersi forced to^march^ and 
to encamp^ in every kind of place ; to be the first 
to seize the advants^geous posts; to invest. an 
enemy, or be invested ; and to engage also in 
sudden actions, without knowing that an enemy 
was near. .These things all happen in vi^; and 
either tend greatly to prpmo^ or:poaietimes 
wholly determine the victory^ But, ^t all such 
times, the Macedonian order of battle either C9.n- 
not be employed, or is employedin a inanner that 
18 .Bltogetiier. useless. For the.tropps of thuj pha- 
lamx lose all rtherr -strength when they .engage in 
. separate compani^, or manwith many The Ro- 
man onliBr, on the contrary, M iiever a|;tended, 
even upon ^mch occasions, ivith any^ di;sadvan- 
tage/ : Anwng-the.Rom^ns ^fmy smgi^^oldier 
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wbM he is once armed and r^ady for dertice, is 
alike fitted to engage in any time or piace» or 
bpon any appearance of the enemy ; and pr6* 
beeves always the same power, and the sam6 ca* 
pacity of action^ whether he engages with the 
whole of the arniy, or only witii a part ; wh^er 
i» (Separate compTanies, or singly mati against 
taan. As the parts, therefore, in the Roman or- 
der iDff battle, are sb mnch better contrived for tift6 
tfaah thiMe iti th6 others so thb btieceds also ifi ae- 
tion toust, in thfe settle ph>portit)h, be greater in 
the bne than the other. If I have been long )ii 
exattiiiiiiig this subject^ it was because many of 
the GteekSi at the time when the MdcedbniaAs 
were defeated, regarded that event as a thiilg idN 
ptKs^ing all belief; and because mahy others also 
may hereafter wish to know, from what reasons, 
tudl in what particular respects, the order of pha- 
Jani is excdled by the arms and the ord^ of bAt- 
tle of the Rotafians. I now return from tny di- 
giession. 

Philips, when he had dotie all th^t was possiUte ' 
in the b^tle^ and had suffered an entire defeat, 
collected t(^ether a's ihahy of thfe troops as Werfe 
abte to tescape, and directed his rfettreat Ihitougb 
Tfetope towards Macedoh ; but first Steht Away 
one of his guards to Larissa, in the very night 
tiiat followed tile action, with orders to dtes%roy 
ahd btara all the royal papers. Tliis attention 
which he showed, even in the very momei^t of his 
diBthess, not lo leAve so necessary a duty imper- 
formed, wa« iftdeed hig'Wy wt)rthy of a kitig. 
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For he knew that if these papers should fall into 
the hands of the R(»nans, they wonld afford 
many pretences that might be employed against 
himself and his friends, Ti>ere ^e others^ per- 
haps, to be found, who have not borne the power 
of prosperous fortune like men; but have stood 
firpci under the pressure of s^dyersity, and sup- 
ported themselves by their caution and prudence. 
But this was very peculiarly the character of Phi- 
lip ; as it will be seen in the following parts <^ 
this work. For as we gave«a distinct account of 
the happy disposition and virtuous tendency of 
.this prince in the beginning of his rei^n ; and 
showed afterwards fi*om what causes, and in what 
time and manner, he changed his conduct, KtiA 
pursued a different course of aetion ; it will be no 
less our duty also to show, iti what manner he re* 
turned again to a better mind, and by what wise 
management, when his misfortunes Ifiad inspired 
him with different sentiments, he adjusted all his 
measures to that necessity which the times in 
which he found himself imposed. The Roman 
general, when he had made the necessary dispo- 
sition of the prisoners and the rest of the spoil, 
continued his march with the army towards La- 
rissa. 
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EXTRACT THE FOURTH. 



Men who are most practised in deceit are often 
deceived through want of caution. 

It, is manifest then from this example that, 
though 'we are all so liable to be deceived, both 
by the sancie arts and the same instruments also 
of fraud, yet we are never sufficiently upon our 
guard against them. For this very artifice has 
been practised upon many occasions, and by 
many persons. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
mankind in general should iso often fall into the 
snare. But that those men who are, as we may 
say, the very source of all deceit, should be them- 
selves deceived, may reasonably be thought asto- 
nishing. But indeed this only happens to them 
because they do not recollect upon such occa- 
sions the w^se admonition of Epicharmus. . ** Be 
' sober, and distrustful s these are the nerves of th^ 
mind."* 
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EXTRACT THE FIFTH. 



The tonferences at Lysimachia between Antioehus 

and the Roman deputies. 

About this timei with the rest of the ten Ro^ 
man deputies, ^ame Puhlius Lentulus from Bar- 
gylia, and Lucius Terentius and Publius Vilius 
' from Thassus ; and within afew days afterwards^ 
notice of their arrival having been immediately 
conveyed to the king, they all assembled toge- 
ther at Lysimachia. Hegesianax also, and Ly- 
sias, who had been deputed from Antioehus to 
Flaminius, were at the same time priesent. In the 
private interviews that passed between the Ro- 
mans and the king, nothing was to be seen but 
frankness and civility. But when they were af- 
tqrw^rds iall assembled together, and brought 
their business into debate, the aspect of things 
was not so friendly. For Lucius Cornelius, as he 
desired the king t<y deliver up those cities in Asia 
which he had torn from the dominions of Pto- 
lemy, at the same time pressed him also in the 
most peremptory terms to relinquish those that 
had belonged to Philip ; since nothing, as he 
said, could be more absurd than that, whan the 
Romans had maintained awaragainstthatprince^ 
Antioehus should come afterwards andcarty 
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away the spoils. He exhorted him likewise not 
to assume any power over the cities that were 
firee ; and then added, that, upon the whole, he 
could not but w<mder what design had induced 
him to pass into Europe with so powerful a fleet 
and army. That, if the thing were to be well 
coDftidered, no other motive could indeed be as^ 
signed for such an expedition, but an intention to 
make war upon the Romans. 

The king replied to this discourse : ** That he 
knew not upon what grounds of reason his pos- 
session of the cities of Asia was now contested 3 
^nd that the Romans, of all others, had certainly 
no right to bring his title into dispute. That he 
wished that they would abstain from meddling 
with the affairs of Asia ; as much as he iVas care- 
ful not to meddle at any time with those of Italy. 
That his design in passing into Europe was to re^ 
cover the Chersonesus^ and the cities of Thrace, 
which were properly a part of bis own domi'- 
nions. That those places had belonged origior 
ally to Lysimachus ; and,.wh(sn that prioise w^^ 
attaclied and vaxiquished by Seleucii^, th^y h^ 
paasied, with die rest of his kingdcm* to the Ofmr 
querof , by the ju^ rights of war. That ia w^ 
O^eding times, while the iMieiition 0f bis #p«e^ 
4tfl was dmwn away to atl^er objects, Ptokmy 
Imd finit usurped some ports of the dimmwm 
tbftt ^em so acquired, and Phiiip aAepw«rds tba 
cest. Thai; be did not, therefore^ nam powMs 
likao^ as Jddng an adranta^e irom *tb^ mMftr- 
^times of JPh^ ; fottt only m mpvamng tici oppor- 
twuty wliioh was hk to hmitifytmi fimmriible 
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for the recovery of his owttprdper fight. % Thftt ? 
in bringing back the inhabitants of Lysimachta/ - 
when they had been driven oirt by the Thraciaiv^ : 
and restoring the city to its former state^ be bad - 
done no injury to the Romans, nor showed ai^ 
intention to attack them; but designed only to 
make the place a seat of residence for his^sto Sc^- ' 
leucus. That, with respect to the cities of Asia 
that were free, it was fit that they should owe 
tbeir liberty to his grace and fivdur, and not to 
the command of the Romans. And laltly^ with 
regard also to Ptolemy, that he should be ready- 
without the interposition of others to adjust all 
disputes in the manner which himself should de- 
sire ; for he had resolved not only to live in friend^ 
ship, but even to contract likewise am affinity 
with that prince." 

- It was then proposed by Lucius, that the 
Lampsaceuians and Smyrnaeans should be caMed 
in and heard; and this accordingly was done. 
On the part <rf the former appeared Parmenio 
and Pythodorus; and on. that of the latter Cc^ 
ranus. But as they were beginning to h^ 
rarigue with great boldness and ^eedom, A^^ 
tioehus, being uneoi^y that he sfaocild in this 
manner seem to give an aci^t^nt of hrs conduet 
before the RoAi^ns^ stopped Barmenio fRMH 
proceeding in his discourse, anml said ; th&t it was 
not the Romans, but the Bl^odtansi, that wt^e 
the proper judges of tiwe nra^tter in dispmtei 
Upon this theconference was immedirfrtdy brofewi 
tip ; and the parties aU r6ftiredyb^nga3tloe>di»g»i 
tisfied with each other. , ..^^^.. 
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EXTRACT THE SIXTH. 



J%e death cf Scop^, the jEtolian, at Alexandria. 



\ . 



Though there are many hideed ^ho woitH 
WibIi to dmw g^orj from hazardous actions, there 

^ afe but few who have the courage to undertake 
them. And yet Scopas had advantages far 
gf eater tifian Cieomenes, if he had been willing 
to-try the fortune of some bold and desperate at- 

- tempt. For the latter had been unexpectedty 
prevented by his enemies ; and had no hope left, 
except in the assistance of his domestics and his 
-friends. He resolvtsd, however, to make trial of 
that* hope, and chose rather to die with honour, 
than 16 ^uirvive with disgrace. But Scopas, on 

- the conttary, though he had a strong force ready 
to* support biih, atid though the infancy of the 
king rendered the opportunity also highly fit- 

' vourable, wiis prerebted merely through his own 
i^esolution and delay. For Aristomenes, hav- 
ing received hotice that he had assembled his 

^friends together at his house, and was holding a 

' cbttsultation with them, sent some of the guards 
46 reqilire^hhn to attend the royal council; On 

^l^ceiviflg tills message, Scopas was struck with 
tttch^ccmfili^oh that'he had neither courage to 
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carry any thing into execution, nor resolution ta 
obey the orders of the king. This was sensdess 
in the highest degree* Aristomenes, therefore, 
being informed of his folly, surrounded the house 
with some troops and elephants, and at the same 
time sent Ptolemy, th^ son of Eumenes, wit)i a 
body of young soldiers^ to conduct bim to. tfae 
council, if he was willing to come, or otherwise 
to bring him by force. When Ptolemy entered 
the bcMiiSe, and told him that the king command- 
ed his attendance, Scopas seemed uotatfinslfeo 
j>ay any regard to wh^it he s^idi but, fixing.fais 
eyes steadfastly upon him, for some time coi^- 
uued to survey him with a threateaing air> as4f 
he had be^n astonished at 4iis bokUie^s. The 
<other, coming nearqry rougbjly sei^cid bim by ^his 
mantle; and Scopas thea called upon hi^tfr^ds 
to help him. But as many of the.soldieoi w^re 
^ow come in> and some person also inloraMl 
him that the house W4ii6 surj:oiuided by^ti^^ps^he 
. was forced to yield to the^nf cessity, And foUowBd 
Ptolemy, together urith bis friends, A» laooi^ a& 
.he appeared before the cauiici(> tb^ohajrge 
against him having been openeii iniew/imidsjby 
.the king, wa^ the^ c^^inued by Polyprplef, 
who had lately arrivied from Cyprus,^ and after- 
wards by Aris^man^. The. ^h^efr beads -of 
the accusation were thq facts which have "bi^ie 
been mentioned^ To these on^y were a^Uedy the 
secret meetingjs whicb ha ^d bfld wkh .his. 
. friends, and his r^afusil to pb^y theiOrdefS;af ^ 
king. Upon th^fe fjEiCts be w£|s <^oM^i|(M9aRedi.|io^ 
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sopposed that Polycrat^ was Ae: pwsott by 
whose means chiefly this , measure was carri^ 
into exec ution . This Poly crates> under .the reign 
of the father of the pre^nt '^prince^ though he 
was then very young, had rendered himself, botk 
by his services and his £ddity, one of the.most 
distinguished persons of the court. Nor was the 
credit less which he hadcacquired in the present 
Teign. For .having been intruded wil^ th^ go- 
i«meiit'ofCypras>and the care, of colleiotiDg 
the revenues of that coiiatry, in most difficult 
and unsettled times,. he not only had preserved 
;the island for the infant king, but amassed like- 
wise a very large treism'e ;, jimd Qow brcmght it 
with . bkli' to Alexaiririay after, he Imd ^t/ it- 
sfgnedbis govemdoent to Ptolemy of Megalopo- 
lis, Oij account of this important service/ he 
was received <wkh great ap^Jause^ and became 
afterwards .very, powerful. :And y-el this iQan» as 
he advanced in age^ started aside from-, this, ho- 
nourable course, and plunged himself intci A life 
of vice and profligacy. The same dishonour is 
laid.alsato have attended |;heold.a^.ofPt;0lemy, 
the;8oii'of'Age8aadero. .Wbenw^iWfiy^M.thie 
.proper time, we^ shall 4tike care^ to givetSKMadwac- 
count of the scandalous actions which they com- 
mittedt after, they bad raised themselves, into 
power. 
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A. 

Abba, a city of Afric, newt Ctnliagek iiL 2^^ 

Abiltx, deltren to the Romans the hoaiagts mhUk Aiwibtl 
bad taken from the cittea of Spam» i. 306. 

Abydus, advantages of the sttttation of this place and of 
Sestus» iii. 370. Siege of Abydus by Philip, 37 1 . Despe- 
rate resolution of the inhabitants, 377. 

AcABNAHiAVs, their 'dttfacter, ii. 54. 

AcHAANs; their history, and iorm of goTeniniciit> u 199, 
190. Take arms to assbt the Mesieniani^ ii. 15. Are de- 
feated in the plains of Caphyae, 2 1, 22. Demand siicconrji 
from their allies, 27. Con^rm the decree of the general 

^ council, and declare war against the JEStolians, 49« Gain a 
complete victory against the Spartans in the b«ttl« of Maflh 
tinea, iii. 208. Never employ any deceit or aitiftce m watf 
ten of policy, or in w^, 260. 

AcHJEUs, left governor of the country on this side of moiint 
Tauras, ii.2l3. Assumes the royal name, 240. Attempts 
to take Selga by sOtprise, is repulsed ; makes pealed with the 
Selgiaiis ; reduces Mtlyas, and the greater part of PMuphjr^ 
lia, 209 to27K Is closely besieged inth^ciladel of Ssodejii 
ill. 22. Attempts to escape; is betrayed and delilrered inlto 
the hands of Antiochus, and suffers a cruel and intiim6Wpti«> 
nishment, 30 to 32. His misibrtune^eserf^d pitj^^d not 
censure, 4. "^ *. 

AcBOCoaiKTHUs, one of the horns of IVloponnesus ; tbe latter 
being denoted as the bull, ii. 417. 

ADBEBBALi engBges the Roman fleet near Drepannm, and gains 
a complete victory, i. 79 to. SI. 

Adimantus, one of the Spadw ephori, is killed in a pnpainr 
•tamuU,ii. 42. 
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JSmilius, sent with an army into Illyria^ i. 266. Takes Dima- 
lus by storm, 26S. Sails away to attack Demetrius in Pha- 
ro8> 26§. Obtains a complete victory ; and, having settled 
the state >ofIl]yria, retanis to Ropie^'and enters the city in 
triumph, 270, 27 1 . Is chosen consufwith Terentius Varro, 
406, Sets out to join the army, 409, 410. His harangue 
to the soldiers, 410 to 413. His reasons for delaying a 
battle, 413. Commands the right of the Roman army in 
the battle of Cannae, 421. His behaviour in the action; 
death and character, 423. Carries the orders of the Ro» 
man senate to' Philip ; » fiartinUsMr s^^CQu^t of hi9 ipter- 
wmmmtk that p^mm^ iii* ^W. 

^NEAs, a writer on the art of war ; his m^th^d of Qpnfrey- 
ing inteUigence by the means of lighte4 torches, iii. 
lU. . , 

JStolians ; their character met general c«adttQt» i. 202. ii. 
i, 29 f 49. Enter PelopoMesus ^irifeh W annyj il 1 2. Pay 
no regai;dtQ the burs ^ war or peace, but ^e a^waysi ready 
ta iasade b#tk fdenda and foes* iii. 387, Their gfeedio^ss 
in ]nUaging.*the Macedonian cawp after th^ battle of Cy- 

- . maetiphais, 413. Their treaty with 4>e R^u^ans shagieful 
tftthemselfies anddaog^nna iaits ^oAsequei^ef tq the w.ho|e 
of Greece, iii. kOO, 101, l9Jt. 

Aaac, its aitnatinn md beModarie^ >• ^^* A« eoimtry of 
great fertility, falsely represented by Timseus^ ii^. 23B. 

AoAxoDcibBs, tyrant of SicUy. Some accQi^nt of his ch2M*actec 
aad gBeat exploils, iii. 247, 248, 345. 

A«ATHocxss, the guardian of young Ptolen^y : his ill c^duct 
§iiicne€eaMn to a popular insurrection, in v[im^ he k killed 
.»ttb all his £anuly» ul 3j3il, 342. 

AoBLAVs, \m di«K>ucse to Philip and the depti^ies «f the 
etqites o£ Gicecc^ iu 307. 

AftUGEKTiTM, besieged by thn Romana, i. 25, 26^ . T^w aj94 
pillaged, 30. Description of this city, iii.^5.. 

AABXAKDaa, king.nl Mactdon;. some, meia^ffabk 4|i4|iRcesoC 
his piety, ii. 165, 166. Tha aocount gpwen by CaUjstlienes 
of tha 6imont. battle betase^aAJeaaviAfx a^ D^rjmkk Qir 

' licia, shown to be fuU of contiadiction and ab^ialdit^ iiir 
^i52 to 25ft. 

AixxANi>£ii, brother of Melon, is appointed govecaor o^ Paois 
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death, 254.^ 
ALH^mtt, icmUMoMfd <h» IiiAh> his hiihWgtie At the HiM ^ 
the confcrlr^n^es b«t#e^}t PhHipi Flftteihios, and fi«6 ittfi)ift of 
6r^eji{.584. 

Alexandria, an insurrection of th(i MUetf and pee);>M in 
that w'tyi ill. 337. 

AiiOiitU)^^, ^pose the Caitha^tlitfns ift thlsil^ ihsnrch acl^ss 
ih^Alpt^J. S!6. 

Att«AitUD6lts : jyet^fons attempt lofth^CMha^fihitii^ ^i^st 
some Rdtufth ambisiadot^, Hi. ^6, 207. Diff^h-^ coMact 
eff Mpb. The rights of amba^adm consideitd as sacred 
nniongthe Romans, 300. 

AttKRACus, besTCg^d hyf PHfliJ), fi. iOS, 10«. 

AMtttAU, eainm^tkiH the Mt of the Carthikginian fle^t In the 
ti^teie of Eenonhi^, i. 43. His stratagem, 43. 

AaontCA* Bakcas, li niadfe g^Aeril in th^ war of Sicily, i. 87. 
His character dtid boriAuct, 88, 89. Concludes a M^y 
with tfa« fUmtithi, 90. Is made genersil hi the war dgahist 
the Garfhaginiah mercenaiie!{, 115. Gets the chkf of the 
r^beb into hh power, 132. Defeats Matho, aiid puts 
:in end to the war, 134, 135. Passes into Spain ithh an ar- 
my, 1 37. His death, 1 38. His hatred of the Romans, one 
cati^e of tKe second war between the Carthaginisms and tbe 
Jtomans, 256. 

AMVNAKDEti, king of the Athamaniah^ ; a inan of art «asy dis- 
position : h employed by Flamiiiius as an instrument iii piTo- 
moting his design^, iii. 394. 

ANAiiCHv: in th« natural revolutions of civfl got^rhitieiit, 
anarchy rises odi of the government of the multhttd^, and 
ends in absolute monarehy, ii. 334, 355. 

Andobalis, a prince of Spahi, breaks his itfliaiic^ With the 
Carthaginians, and joins the Romans, iii. lOl. Mdtfv^ of 

* his conduct, 103, 1 04. Again revolts from the RoiinAfii; 
isf Mowed by Scipio, an^ d^fcfietted in bftttle, 2St to 
1^34. 

AiTiMALs: birutd animals moni^ cautious than men, 19. ii6, 
327. 

AftmHAty ittrtfat» with his army||fir night from Agrigentumf^ I 
' ^9, 30. U delcated by IhiiYvij^ in a lei engagement io, 

2f2 ^ 
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S7. Is blocked tip by the Kojnmns in a port of Sefiiinia,^ 
and put to death by hts own soldiers, 38. 

AvNiau. a gener^tl in the African wi^Tj b fliarpirised in his camp, 
taken pmmer, and fixed alive npofi a cross, L 133. 

Annibai., the Rhodian, enters the harbour of Lilybffium through 
the sftidst of the Roman fleet* i* 73. 

Annibau son of Anilcar Barcas, at the age .of itine ye^rs at- 
tends hu &ther into Spain, and swears perpetual enmity 
against the Romans, i. 258, 259. Is declared general of the 

4 Carthaginian army in Spain, 261. Subdues the Olcades 
and Vaccaeansy 2^1. Defeats the Carpesians in a great 
battle^ 26 19 262. His answer to the Roman ambassadon, 
on the subject of the Saguntines, 263. Mardies to attack 
Saguntum, and becomes master of the place after a siege of 
eifi^t months, 266, 267. Prepares for his expedition into 
Italy, 289 tO'i292. Passes the Iberos, and reduces all the 
nations that were between that riyer and, the . Pyrensan 
. mountains, 292» Continues his march towards the Rhone, 
passes that river, and defeats a great army of barbarians 
who came to dispute his passage, 303, 304. Harangues his 
troops, and continues his march towards the Alps, 306 to 
310. Arrives at a place called the Island, 314. Defeats 
the Allobroges, 318. Falls into a new danger from ^he 
treachery of the people who inhabited the sides of the moun- 
tains, 320. Gains the summit of the Alps, encourages his 
troops, and prepares to descend the mountains, 321, 322. 
Arrives in tlie plains on the third day, with no more than 
twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse, 325. Subdues 
the Taurinians, and continues his march/ 331, , Cpntrives a 
spectacle to animate his troops, 334« Engages and defeats 
the consul Publius, 339, 340. Passes the Po, and advances 
in pursuit of the Roman army, 341, 342. Defeats the Ro« 
mans in the battle of Trebla, 354. Fixes his winter quarters 
in Cisalpine Gaul, 361. His treatment of the prisoner^ 
361. His artifice to secure *himself against the perfidy of 
the Gauls, 362. Conducts his army by a dangerous march 
through the marshes into Tyrrhenia, 362, 363. Regulates 
his conduct by the disposition and character of Flaminius, 
365,366. Defeats the Romans in the battle of Thrasy- 
mene, 370, 37 1 . Passes through Umbria and Picemim, and 
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fix«s hisrcnnp iiear Adria^ 575. Attends to the refreshment 
and recoTery of his troops, 377. Advances into ApQ|ia> and 
oflto battle, to the'Roottin dictator Fabhis, 376, 37^. En- 
ters Oampairia, and wastes the country without being able to 
diaw the enemy to a biAt)e> 383, 994. Stratagem by which 
he eflbcted his retreat, 365, 386. Makes hhnself master of 
Geninimn, 3^. Is- attacked in his camp by Minocios, and 
sufiers great loss, 40 1 . Defeat s Minacias in a second action, 
404. Makes himself master of the citadel of Cann«&, 407. 
Harangues his traops, 4 1 4. Gains a complete victory agarnst 
the Komans in the battle' of Canme, 418. Concludes a 

- treaty with PhiKp, king of Macedon, ii. 413. Renders him* 
self master of Tarentum, with the assistance of soh|e of the 
citizens, iti.'34, 44. Attempts to force the Romans to raise 
the siege of Capua, 54. Failing in this attempt, he advances 
with the sanie tntention in the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
encamps at the distance of only forty stadia Irom the city, 

• 58. Is prevented by an accident iVom taking the city by 
storm ; and returns, after having phindered the bountry, and 
killed a great number of the Romans who followed him in 
his retreat, 59 to 69. Is called out of Italy with his army to 
defend hb own country, 290. His preparations for a battle^ 
298, 301. Desires a conference with Scipio, 302. His 
speech upon tha^ occasion, 303. His disposition in the bat« 
tie of Zama ; his harangue to the army ; and his entire 
defeat, S i to 4 1 8. His behaviour in the senate of Carthage 
ailer the battle, 322. Reflections on his great abilities and 
prudence, iii. 156, 157» 212. Cause of his iatling in his 
war agaiqst the Romans^ 213. 

Antigonus GrONATAs, established a great number of tyrants in 
the cities of Greece, i. 197. 

Antigonus, invited into Greece by Aratus, i. ^)6; Enters Pe- 
loponnesus with an army, 214. Defeats Cleomenes in the 
battle of Selasia# 234, 235. Enters Sparta, and restores the 
city to its ancioit freedom, 239, 240. His death and cha« 
racter, 240; 

Antiochus raised to the t}irone of Syria upon the death of his 
brother, ii. 2 1 3. Resolves to attempt the cqnquest of Coele-t 
Syria, 216. Is forced to desist from his design by the re- 
volt of Molon, 221. Marches In person against the rebels, 
and gains a complete victory, 233, 234. Causes Hermiaa 



|lif6n|^lml^it^|rtQbeKiUe^ ]NmMf»W#4iPga 

Qf inTs\4iiHS C<¥4«t^j^ 2^1 . Jlblm bim^l^ H*«rii9r «f ^e- 

§V^^ ii. iio. '\mmi AclviM» ^fi«i^M^ ill tji^.ci. 

3?. Hk f*f ^>*'«tt i*^ P^MM %^Mi WFJWPi** ^♦'* *» 154. 
yoi?^g ?t«l««iji ift iy^ ffis^f IT iiWM^» S84i» *?*• His 

ii. i^. {4x4e^va^n9 la 4«^te^y t^i^ ^rn^ «f An|t#^ 440, 
C wpir«4 with l^ivitiw 9fi4 M^*W t# «M%wl ?rtl tbc 
mmurep, of Uie Iwg, l^g. Ji 4iiigra<w4« ^ piiAiAf4 with 
death, 191,^95. 

4c»<?r9yi^ Hermia^, \\ 2*7. ViTiMb Ibft kJQg m Wftiirtrfte 
tb^ coijiqu^at of S^l^u^i^, ^l, 

Api»iu§ Clauiuu^ pa^y^ oyer IP )M^ana» MMi gam a. «ki(»iy 
^mt i;h^ C9^4^^ism«| a«i4 $yracii6^;0«» i^ 1^ )1. la 
ccMnjuQctioip witl) Marq^Uus aUrippta t^ lake Syrtcusft kyi as- 
sault, and is forced to desisj;^ fi^^i^ U» dfisigti by Ibt itti«n- 
tioiii^ of 4rclum(e4««^ iii S t9» U. 

Aratus, the chief author and supp<ut QSik# Achsaaft c»o&de4 
V^i, i. 1 95, 1 9a. Wtim AikMpouft i»lo. Gref ««w SQ& Is 
4^^ted by tbe^ .^li^ns ii««r CairbyiiW ii. 20. Hndtt^mce 
b^fAre. tb? ^i9^i^il of IbfiAckieaii slaleii, Si. ])eftala the 
p<^ects of Apftles, H4;. Hm chamcliHP a* Iavg«» Mv 15. 
His attempt to take Cyntetha by surprise ; in wba^ wamer 
fi[us^rati^4, iii. 7^, ^ («iKmd by Um oidi^ «£ PhiBp ;» his 
ii\od«^atiop \^YK, IbiEi^ o^ecasio^ and k)nQiuia are dmrrani to 
hion >>y tbe Acbaiftiii^ after hk death, 16, 1 1. 

Aiw?A^i4^x Ib^f ebfUBaoknc ami cantoins, ii 5$ toi 41. 

4iKW9f i:^«^» ki^enls. laooiis QiadMea^ «4 lepds Um It#aHns 
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m tMir nftpntleftM agtaftst the i^'^ Si/Htukii ii^r9^ 

Aki§Tdc*Att • WliM is trtiiy ail M^tfcniey, ii/ St4. U <he 
next in the succession of the different forms •f go^minent 
ttt f^ytJty, after ibe latter hhs ^generated ifit6 tfAtaOify 
3!i2. Being cH^n^ I|it6 eff^rehy, it Ibeii n^^lfts bMl to 

deftfocrtcjr; 393; ' ' » .. 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos» lifs cfhnes vend distXh, i %4 
to 22(1.* ^ '* • " 

Abistotle; IWs account of the Locrians of Italy coriflfrti^A 
by the traditfotisi thtft are found athotig that people, Hh 9f42. 

AiiMs: description of thosfe belonging to th^Sf*vcta! boffies 
that compose a Roftrafi legion> H. 353 to 350. T^e iirindur 
of the Roman carahy hattdvfed front the' Gt^eH ^^^ ^he 
Roman arms well contriv^ both tot protecti«n and ofRhce, 
iii. 3 1 7. Sentiments of Philopcemen concerning the bright- 
ness of arms, 1 99. 

Arsac^s, one of the founders of the PartMah empire, retteats 
before Antiochus, iti. 1 49, 1 50, 

AsoftuBAL appomted to comrnand \n Spain afiefr the death of 
Amilcar, i. 1 3S. Conchides a treaty with th* Hofh^s, 1 56. 
fs killed hth?s tent, r9gf. ' 

Asnat/BAt, bfothef of Anmbal, intniafted by hirh ¥^Hh' (he |{o- 
vemment of Spain, i. 29fO. Was lefft to command iri Spain 
when the latter marched into Imfy, Hi^ l BnO. Is defeated by 
J^ablids Scipio hi a general engagement 169. Collects the 
remains of his army, and passes the Py'faeneari modh^ains 
in order to join' his br6t!rtr, lOt. Haviftg entered /tafly, k 
intercepted by the cdh^ls Lititfs and Claddlus, stnd meed 
to engage ill a g'etieral battlef; is deftaf^d, atifd Mh ifl tbe 
a^tJon: his characfet, l8i8 to 190. 

AsDntraAt, (Commands the! Tdl of thd Carfha^iatf an^ in tlie 
battle of Canna, i. 419. His wise conduct in the actfoi^, 

AsDEUBAL, the son of Gesco, is defeated ii^ Spait^ by Publius 

sfcjpid, m. il4. 

Asia ; its situation and boundaries, i. 293. 

AsI^xsiXnV, & bdirbatoiu peopt^ of Asia : (ht ihittiMr in tfMch 

they pass the Oxus, iii. 1 83. 
AstEOlTo^t ; ^me parf^ of tM. idM^e tfecds^afr^ tof hi itc- 

qtilr^ bytlir^ccimrnaAdet of aoi aMy, itl f 3 16 flf6. 



AnKfUH^ ; Mfen prtdpittte, and ^u^gfmmMft, iu $•>• 
SaO, Oivjed a'l their glory to fevounble accidcnU, 366, 

' 367* Their state cpi|ipare4 to # #hip in ifhidi there u ni^ 
. COMitiidert 187. 

AtTJUia; kiog of PerpfiM»» in coiyttiicti«m witb the Rhodiani 
fuas the Tiotafry egeia|tPh||ip in a navel bettk, iii. 949, 
Artifice by which he saved himself wh^his vevel vyas 
tefceain |ha^ engngefeent, 354« 

AmcA ; estimate of the ivealth of that pvorince* i. 290. 

AJOJAWUfv^, tmp of thfB (chif 6 io th^ivrerolt of the merpenaries, 
pats off all means of fipDotpmodaitofi* by prevailing mi the 
ynultitude to exerci|« the mosthoiriid Cfiieby against the prir 
aonen^ i. 134» 12^. Goes tp tl^C|Mr|liagiii|aii caofp to treat 
of peace^ is 9eiaeil» a|id pat to deathf 132. 

AvAaipa^ coippi^ to a 4nipqf» iii. 2#^. 

B. . 

^iAifaxAs; l|is name eppUefl ni decision to Dorimachiis, iL 9^ 

Battli between Scipio and Asdral^al in Spajn^ iii. 1Q7. Be- 
tween Asdrubal and th^ Romans in Italy* 1 89.« Be^weei^ 
Philopoemen and Machtnadas« the tyr^t of Sparta, in the 

• plain of Mantinea, 201. Between Sfcipioand 4*l^ubal> the 
^Q of Gc»cp, in Sfpt^ 2\6, Batde of ^ama, 307 to 31Q. 
Of Cynosoephel^ between I%ilip ^nd Fkmioiu8» 407. 
Order of battle of the Romans very diificalt to |^ brok^, 
317. Ccfmpaijson of the Rf^nuoi otA^ of bajltie with the 
Macedonisn, 414. 

||oiAN G A0ts« twice defeated by the Rcn^itta^ i* 1 <Si5. Af^e at- 
facfced in Ibeir cmn cpontry, andsqfvpiider to the Rpmaqs, at 
discretion, ^ 1 . . Keyolt again at the approacl^C|f Annibal, 298. 

Sous, a Cretan employed \ky Sqsi^os to save Achseas, hi^tfayi 
(lis trust* and deliy^ rs that prince iiitp the han^ of his'ene* 
mies, iii 2li. 

BooTT ; the manner obsctrred by die Romans in the di^ri^u- 
tionof it»iii. 155. 

BosTAK» is prevailed on by Abilyi: to deliver op the Spanish 
hostages, i 305. 

Brbhiivsj led an atmy of Gaub vatiq( tho very n^idst of Greece, 
iii. 98. 

Btz ANTiNEs, exact an impost from alt vessels Uiat sailed into the 
Pontos, ii. 84. Are attacked by Prosias, and the RhodianSi 87. 
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Calamity; aii exaggerated deseriptkm of catena^ Tctjriro* 
ipiiifMr -fiir hiiiMy, ifi* 549. ThaimembraiM^oS «i^aaiH 
ties natnndly axohet tbe imtrod of lacaagtonst^iie «Mhoia 
of Itham, 67. ' . * A 

Callisthenss, one of the moBt emioant oCthe ancientwnleTSk 
mistaben in \m opmioii coneeming the Cietan garecniaina, 
ii> S^. Gmity of many giosa eoiitndiclMii».^aBd aWuidt* 
ttat in hb descnptkni of liie battle betwaen Akaeandar and 
Darius in Cilicia, iii. 252 to 2$9. 

CAxa: manner in which the Rrauma form theiss; witha]nri- 
Ucttlar descriptioii and' acconnt of its estent» etrcmmfarence, 
and several parts> ii.S6K Dalies of the oficctannd aaUiers 
in the camp, 3d9. Difierant method of the Grades, S$^ 
The two camps of Asdrubal and Syphax set fire to in the 
^(kt by 8cipio, iii. 2S1. The civcmiifcreaoe of a cani^ nt 
certain rule for judging of the number of -traops which it 
mHilains, 82, 

Campania, the noblest past of Jtaiy, i. S82, 385^ . 

Catsup, battle of, i. 4I9U 

Capua besieged by the Romans, iii. 54 to 62« 

Cahtbage; its sitoatien described, i. U3. The goremmenH 
of Carthage, like those of Rome and Sparta, was a miatiire 
«f royalty, aristocracy; and democracy, ii. 398* Was tsnd* 
ing to its decline at the time of the war of Aonibal, when 
tiMtdemooraiical^part of the constitutioa had too mucbpn^ 
Taiksd : this change was the chief canse that the Cartbfigi* 
lliaiu were conciuer^ ia the war, 398, 399. 

Caut^agx (Niw), In Spain : situation and gmat advantages 
of that city, iiL 121 to I9G. Taken by Scipio^ 127 to 133. 

Caathaqimians; their courage and constancy, i. 5K Tjbeir 
impmdent condact with jwspecl -to tba.atterceiiarie^, XOX, 
Their wrong poUcy in the government of Afric, UU 1 1^ 
Paijiiici of thetr-secondwar i^gainftithe,Ran»a9a» 25Gu . Maitt> 
tun at one time four difleient armies in Italy and Sjpi^iiaibe- 
skks another in SicUy, and a fleet, iii. ^ Their iU 
meat of the Spaniards, and the effect which it 
.\^l^ 1€2» After repeated defeata in Afric^ they r^l An* 
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Qibal from Itafy, 29&. Break a Maty iifrlSclr^A«f ted'OMi^ 
daded with the Romans* and attempt-to destroy the Reman* 
ambassidofSy 295 to 297. Again sue for peaee in the most 
.'ltb§eit mtemer^dUd nhmit to ibhi» oonditfou itaptmi hf 
doifiio^ 319^ Wete the.ikst in the kno«tidge*of mi«l ^€^ 
Am; botr inftHor t» ti^ Romaai in the astcibliiltttentidUsd 
discipline of their armies^ ii. 399. Ovred th^rvftloc^^fei- in* 
the wftr «f AnribAldMly to tiMfr<fltTilry>.tii.i ^. IniMibl'' 

' tgtiie pceple^'Jtaiy in k i^iiSY^xvsi ^ mAtxmKiagih ti.400. 
Addficted tei tto \m^ of gaio^ and 8i]0ev cormptitoN^ ta be 

« openly pm^ised ii« th& dkpoMi 4€ iAmi oi^ot^ of«iK«ttte> 
404. , J 

€A9Atint,among the Rc^mu^ appeiittcld bythfe einmvt iicrei»4^ 
iitg to tho fate <lf their rcvenooy it. d5d. ite^dtt i»l6a itito 
tMi^i;: ^cm aMna>«rtd stipnlds, 3^7/890^ 

^JiiTAtfo^ m^dtMefl a pdaee between PruftiM and the* Bysan- 

tiflis^M. 91. 
, €e<iMiO«/ the Roiyia«K«iiif»al, obtains si gteail rktory d^iihst 
^ C^nhofgltiiMisy i.M^ 

Ceitiberians^ their great bravery in an engag^fllxeiM be- 
tween the Cartha^niails aad-the Rofn^s> Hi. 28(8. 

Censors, among the Romans^ let the public works Co i^m, ii. 
347. ^ ' 

f)«im)«fO!«&, 4nL th« Roman' army, 1m^ e6o8^> tlifott dotiej 
Mi«tfp«nd8» ii 3^^371 yS^/ ' v* 

<^«MlrAftfi«NiA; its sirtiaiitor 4eselibed^ il.^ 1^4. i»^ 

C4irioi«i ^ LioedaeiMonMii, naisto a tuitftili. m the ^ity, #. n57: 

Cmofl^: iiaval b«it)e nea» ^a« i^aindj between " Fll il ty jtnd 
the Rhodfeift, i)i. 349. uij, j ' 

Chljkieas, ambass^br^ froHl fhtf Mollftfl# to* 4iii»>i» <o #ft #io « 
irittM^ HI»#pe<k!hupOBf th<i»oe€ift^iOft^lilletf #?ttb j i c€*hJri o ri 
alnd^ in^ctite dgainst the^ king^ of Bf ae«doff/ iit. ^ . 

fTiiAepivft' MAiteftt^LT99, the RomM <^ttiM> Is MI9e<Mii^# alek^ 
t6ish; MllO«f}cfkitf on fKal «(tiiildleiM:> lii. 1^; ^^^ 

e^HoiiAitBs^, ^«g«g«^ SM ^' ^^t* ^rist thie* A^««ils, l'^4. 
Sn^du^ many cities <»f P<6hlpiM^Ai^tis^, 27 f . If afttet MttK^f 
master df BTegalbpoHs^ 216; }|is ^i6¥tt^ 1^t)M6ift <ff^lhe • 
iiiAabittttffs, 216^ 2fl7. ln defiftflTted hi ^hci bti«0te^ AjMfia, 
4Mtf 8«il8 ant^ f6 Afex^MA^iai; if391 S^tieiKs Mcd6uM 4N>nr 

' Ptofeitty, if. ^4; flfii^ )«ifpTi!50kitt^t attd^ <feath^^lOi 1^11. 



Kiik in «i ■ilmnil to takt Magaltpolii^ from not hwt'mg 

nuidtt a proper ooMputatioii of time, iiL 7 7» 7 8. 
CoirriMiKui in elbflti » (kMigcmis> and when necesaary fhouki 

ba with gj—l oitiwi, Ui. 3, 33. 
CoMavstr is more aaqr than lo make a good mt of vietory* 

hi 101, m. 
C01ISI7U, among the Romans ; powers allocted to th«m in the 

oomlitutiiMi of the gov«rament» ii . 339* 
CoMiiCA ; mistakes of Timasas in his aocoimt of that island, 

iii.23^ 
CoKvi ; description of the maehines of sofidled, i. 34* 
CaSTE: its government bears no such resemblance to that of 

Sparta as wnters haTe coaunonly supposed ; is pusely demo* 

craticaL Manners of the Cretans, ii. 38d to 391* 
CvNATBA, pillaged by the JBtotians, ii. 33, 34" 
Cynbtheans, distinguished by their wickedness and cruelty 

above all the Greeks, ii . 37 . The cause of their degeneracy, 

37* 
Ctnoscepbalx ; battle near the hills of that name inThemaly, 

between king Philip and the Romans^ in» 404« 

R 

Demstkius of Pharos, delivers up Cercyra to the Romans, i* 
13Si Is assisted by them in gaining many cities of lllyrt% 
I53r Deserts the party of the Romans, 1265. is attaited 
^tjr JBttiHus in Pharos^ Q^. Escapes after his defeat to the 
court of Philip, 1270. His character, 270. He urges Philip 
to take pm in Ae afiatrs of Italy, it. 304. Advised Phitip to 
pay no regaiilto hisfaitb, 417. 

DUBiEtaioi PklatfMOs ; his obsenratton conceraing the mtsh 
ner of )iaining • body of troops, iUastrated by an ape com- 
psnrii^n, in. 145. 

SnifocaAcr, one of Hbe forms of g(»re«mient: rises emt of 
eiligaidly, aaddegeneraaes into tiie gov^rament of the mul* 
titude, ii. 334w What is to be esteemed a jest deiiftieraey,325« 

JHamAm a wciaderfut atery concermng a stataie ef tha€ goddess^ 
ni. 363. 

laiw s two allan».<nie to^Impiely and another to 
laee; was punished a fterwards inr a manner very snit^- 
nlato ms WNcns^nc'^, rnv v^Oi 
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JhrncvixTva^not to d«tar bmi fem piwrtiiiB fcntMrkdge, 

ill ISO, I8K » . . , » ^1 . . . . 

BiONT»rusy tyrant of Sipfly^drsMr hmorigaiufiwiiitbe'kwvstof 
tbe people ; judgement of Puhliiis Ssaifio mmeojoamg Jiini 

. a«dAgalkocles>iikS45. i • ' .: w ;' 

DiscBruNE, seyerity with which it was esevQifle^liii tho Ro- 
man arauca^ii^ 2(7 & to 97 B. ' ' .^ 

thmM^AOMs, general of the JBtn^am, hi» cbaneter and. con- 
dttct^ ift» X Author o£ the war against the Memenkai^ i^. 
Defeats Aratus in the battle ofCaphye«22. Pillages Cy- 
wetha> 54» Attiewpta to late .£gifa»and ia repalied, 10(>» 
lOK .: ^ 

Daass ; mm afleeled ^tt^cety in drea^ move s«itaU«> la^ wotaen 
than to 9oldierf, iii. 200. j 

DuiLiusy defeat9-the Cartha|[inian fleet near My]as> uS5 to ^T^* 

E.. ,. . 

£caArANA« the ancient capital of Media ; some accoant ^f its 

situaition^ splendour, aitdmagEificepceji ilk 14r7, 
EcHitius, siege of that city by Philip^ iii. 105. 
HoEco* the first of the princes of Spain who left the Carthagt* 

nians and joined the Romans. His interview with Scipio 

«pon that occasion* iii. 158 to I60u, 
.£«YPtiANSy the afiger of that people always attq^d^ :^ti^{^ 
. most terrible cruelty^ iii. ^43. .c; : 

EiiEUiNs ; their niannera and gon^itioiv iv 1 24, Their f^Mj^ct 

ce^soredf 125. " .*:..' 

EbEFHANTs, conducted by Annibal across tjti^fftifi^^t i* ^09. 

The manner in which they fight, ii. 27d. h, ^ .^ , ^ 
£9iF>RS»best preserved bythe6amecours|^^|$^|^^.4hjrwhi^|i 

k was obtained^ iii. 162. - .. t^ , 

Epaminondas; his virtue, and that of Pelqpidas^ the <:ause 

from which Thob«& derir^ all its ^ry, ii..3S7.... Cfx^uct 

of Epamioondas coD^paied in a particuUr iu^tarif:^ jvith.that 

of A«nibal,iii.62. •.*.:. 

Eteratus, elected prsetor of th^ Achaean^ iLl 44f fi^jeSects 

ofhiswant of capacity, 197, 198. .m . .. 

l^ottus, the first who wa& engaged in writUtg^'g^^vf^l hif: 

toify> ii., 201, I^is sentiiment concerning iXMisic ^juununed, 

S7. ]V(i8taken in hia judgen^nt cwcerxMi^.^he Creikaii^- 
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vesnm9XktfS^9,S$l. Hisofimcm witk lespect to the milers 

of history, ui.263. 
EpiOAMiiiAKs sivpriaed by the lUyrians, L 149. 
Epiij^u, l^enend. in the army of Antiockos ; his abilities 

expose him to the hatred of Hermias* it. 214. Is remofed 

from court, and destroyed by a contrivance of that minister, 

1229, 
£piftoT$» defeated by;tl^ Hlyrians, i. 143. Their ingratifeude 

and improdent conduct, 145. Act a dishonourable part in 

the begkmittg of the social war, ii. 55. 
EucLiDAs, brother of Cleomenes, his iiyodiciaas conduct ia 

the battle of Selasia, i. £37. 
EuPHaATEs; sources and course of this river, iii. I07* 
EuBiPiDEs: beautiful apostrophe to peace, from one of the 

lost tragedies of that poet, iii. 1!6 1 . 
EuTHTDBMus, having seized the government of Bactriana, is 
. pursued by Antiochus, and defeated in battle, iiL 185, Is 

afterwards pardoned, and suffered to retain the title of king* 

230. 
ExTSAORDJNARiKs, a sekct body in the Roman army. Their 

particular duty, and place in the camp, ii. 360, 365« 

R 

FAftfus, the historian, censured by Polybius, i. 20, 90. Mis-. 
taken with respect to the causes of the war with Annibal, 
054. 

Fabius, CUji ntus, is nanoied dictator, i. 377. The wisdom .of his 
sentiments in resolving not to risk a general battle, S79. 

. Returns to Rome to assist in celebrating certain sacriS4^, 

. 38 ft* Re^mains unmoved by the reproaches and censure of 
1^ is ciftiaea^y 402. Delivers half the troops to Minucius, 402, 
403. Advances to the assistance of that general, and saves 
the army from an entire defeat, 404, 405. Forces the Ro- 
mans to acknowledge his capacity and prudence^. 405. 

FALSSHOOiD, two kinds of it in histoiy, iii. 245. To suppress 
facts in histoty isalso a kind of falsehood, 249. 

Flaminius, ttie Romaii consul; hU character and conduct, i. 
365, 367, 368. Is defeated and slain in the battle of Thra- 
syjvcne, 371. 

FcAMLVfUS, his conferences with Philip coiicerning peace. 
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fii. m. UnaUt i froce of tkree moiMtts M thtt prmce, 
594. His dexterous management^ and gen^ml Hshtttcter : 
was the first of the Rdmstns wh<i pitsgtS Witfi icilktiriy falto 
Gleeee, 597. Gaifts si victorjT agahf^ PhiK(kf hi Ae baMe <tf 
Cffi^seephahe; 407« 

"iFdftTituDa ainf temperance the ehref snppdH t)f Ai^ Sj^artto 
government, ii. 594. 

F6%itvnt : men who are too stupid i4 dbeeftl thfe ^attstfs of 
things, ascrfbe those events t6 fbrtttne #W^ atd the Wdtk 
of reason, iii. 117. To be ibrtunate deservea H^Ubitt admi- 
nili<iii Mr p/aiM, ! 12. . 

Funerals : manner of celebrating thote 6l ilhisti'kM^ theft at 
Rome, ii. 401/ 

G. 

Gauk, Cisalpime, desctibed, s. 156 to IM. 

6auls> their ftianners and way of ¥ift, u 10^» 1^- Sum- 
mary account of their wars against the Romans, I92t6 187. 
Send some deputies to Anniibal, 505, 506. Are impatient 
to join the Carthaginian army, but are forced f6r some time 

' to remain quiet, 531. Join Anilibal in great numbers after 
the defeat of Publius, 542. Flagrant act of |>erfidy cpm- 
mitted by the Gauls that were in the Roman camp, 545. 

Gaitls, ^trisoned iti Phosnice, betray tb6 town Id the Illy'* 
tkms, i. I4»2. 

General : the personal qualities and knowledge necessary 
Ibv the geiAe^I of an army, iii. 70 to 92. Shoald rtevei^ ex-* 
pose" hi^ person ta Iktie combats, or without li^oeMlty, 156. 
Shevfid coiundev' b^^M^ a batftle thii e^iM^tt^if^M of ft de- 
fettf, atf W^l a4 the tfd^^bfttlg^ of a ti«toty, f 9a The dfis- 
tHbutioA at 1^ pkirldet dcffe«r^«9 itt6St pd^iik»l^'th# it- 
trnttUm of «l g^Oe^ii), 1 5^ 

OMiudft^lr; 0^ of k iir dciietittfftifig ^ hti^ ^Wdh, or 
the si^ of caiMps aod ^ies, iii. 80, 5 L 

Gesco, employed to seCfl^ th^ dispute betwcfen thc^Ctftitogi-' 
nians and thefir mtiteeikMits, t. 107. HH paiMi ttn9 lieal, 
lOP, h tfitowR mM pHson by the iMWh,- UO } ihd e^A^ 
demned to ^ et^\ ^d«tlh, f^S, 124. 

Government : origin of political societies,. ii. 5fif .- BHftitot 
kmds of goterrnnent ; manner t* which tb^ ar^ fbrtti^ ; 



ffiA their jemd chaogM, andftUaroiito «eVQ)tttioiifl» 5^ tm 
3S^» Byfjfisry fiagkkMid i»f govemmept breads joiba ^^il in 
itself vriiicb. mgm ito dtutr^ctiom SSd. Mi^ed govom- 
laeat the laost durable^ but sobje^t also to decay apid min» 
SS6, 407, In what manner cluiBgad. 4jD7, 40a. The |;o« 
vflnmcut of «he multitude one of the/iix difi^ient kinds of 
govsmroettk ; rises oat of democracy^ and k^ds to mo- 
aardqr^ 325, 35^ 407, 

Oa»ct ; short view of the defiMta and exodfencf^ ^f its most 
celebrated statfv, ii. 3841. 

-CrREEKs, intmsted with the pubKc momff, never dischai]ge their 
dtttf with fidelity, ii« 4M. Covnipted by presenU distri- 
bated anonn iheM by the kings of Persia^ iti* 95.. laraded 
by the Gauls, and protected by the kings of Macedon, 98. 
JSaelaived by the ptinoes of the same house, 89. Manner in 
which they encamp, ii. 384. Are warned of the fatal con- 
sequences of bringing the Romans into Greece, iii. 101 to 
104. 

GuAftDs; dif]>ireiit ones^ bow regalated in the Roman camp, 
ii. 3dPto^73. 

H. 

Uastavi: number of soldiers so called in a Roman legion; 
how aeleeted ; tl^eir arms, and place in tlie camp* ii. S53, 
3d4. Compose the first line in the usual order of battle, 
iii. 987. ». 

IIecatompylus, a city of Parthia ; why so called, iii. 1^0. 

liEixaspoNT, the strait so named, iii. 370. 

Heraclides ; his origin and chaiaoter, iii. 268. 

Heani^s, ^t nunisler of Antiocbos» his djiqaositaon and 
ioendu6t;.ii.214. His arts |o maintain hia power, 216. Re- 
mores Epigettes from court, and fbnni a contrivance to de- 
afcffOy bim^ 228, 229. Is killed, witb the cons^t of the king, 
238,23». 

Hi^ao^ is declared prietor of Sy/acus% i. 1 2, 1 3. Contrivsas a 
stratagem to clear the army of the old mercenasies, defeats 
th# Mamertines, and is declared king, 13, 14. Joins thr 
Carthaginians, and is defeated by Appius, 16, 17. Enters 
inlo treaty with the Romansi 23, 24^ His character and 
gfeneial conduct, 12, 24^ 



HtsToittAii^ bis dntjT and pfop«t office, i. iiO, 2K Absurd 
aocoonte deliTered by some histDriaw coaoeniiiig tbe maith 
of AiuiRm^, si 1. £rMrs of the old hiilofiaiis sbodd be 
Tiewed witb indalgence^ 329. ' • , 

RtSTORT, its excellence' and use, k 1, 96, 285, iu 208. 
'Manner in wbicb bistory should be composed, i. 218, 219. 
General bistory, 288. Diflfevent kinds of history, iii. 51, 
52. Ends to which it should be directed, ^46. Tnith ibe 

- fliost esatential part in hislorical composition, 245, Qualifi- 
cations necessary to make a good bisCoriaii^ 264. Use and 
adranlage of general bi8tory|.7» 

HotSBE represents a consunmiale aiate«nan and eoqamander 
in tbe perscm of Ulysses, iii. 263, 75. Fsssagea died from 
that poet, 260, 201, 263, 264, 313, 318, 417. 

HoRATius, sumamed Cocles, devotes himself to certain death 
to sare his country, ii. 403. 

L 
Iassus, in Asia, how situated ; a wonderful story concerning 

the statue of Vesta in that city, iii. 363d 
IllyuA) when first invaded by the Romaiub i* 1^8. Cause 

of that expedition, 1 38. 
iLLYRiANt, gain possession of Phoehice, and defeat the Epirots- 

in battle, 1. 143. Make dq>redatioiis .on the Roman mer* 

chants, 1 47 . Become masters of Corey ra, 1 59, 1 5 1 . Liay 

siege to Epidamnus, and are forced by the Romans to raise 

thejnege, 151, 152. 
Images of illustrious -Romaiks preserved ia their families, and 

for what purposes, ii. 401, 402« 
iMitco, defends L^ybaeum itgainst the Romans, i. 67, Endea* 

vours to set fire to the works of tbe besiegers, but is forced 
' to retreat, 72. Makes a second attempt witb success, 76. 
ItcstTaaiAN Gauls, in conjunction witb theBoiansandGesatse, 

make war upon the Romans, i. 169. Are enclosed between 

two arrtties, sufler an entire df feat, and submit to tbe Ro* 

mans at discretion, 175 to 187. 
ItALY, the people of this country superior to those of Afric 

in bodily strength and courage, ii. 400. 
JvH%V.^, the Roman consul, is attacked by a dreadful tempest, 

in wikicli the whole Roman fleet was destroyed, i. 94, 85* 
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CratbM £rix by surprise, and mdntahis the war with great 
bravery against Amiicar, 86 to 89. 
Justice : notions, of just and iinjast> how first raised in th« 
humaa niikid> ii. 328. 

K. 
Enowledge : what kind requisite to the commander of an 
army> and how acquired, iii^ 72. Great difference, in com- 
posing history, between knowledge derived from reading, 
. and that which is drawn from personal inspection and in* 
quiry, iii. 262* 

. ^ '^ " 

Lagkdavon, or Sparta, its form and situation described, ii. 

1 83. Constitution of the Lacedaenionian gbvemment, 389 

to 397. 

IiACEDiBMONiAMs, distracted by intestine tumults, it. 41, 60. 
Conclude an alliance with the JEtolian8> 64. Their condi- 

^ tion and fortunes from the time of the battle of Leuctra, 

138. Their territory wasted by Hiilip, 179. Their treat- 

. ment of a messenger sent to them by Xerxes to demand 

earth and water, with some other memorable instances of 

their ancient rirtue, iii% 102 to 104. Are defeated by the. 

. Ach«ans in the battle of Mantinea, 201 to 21 1. 

Ladders^ meUiod of determining the measure of them, iii.'80. 

Lagoras, a Cretan in the army of Antiochus, forms a design 
for taking the city of Sardes, and succeeds in the attempt, 
ii. 419 to 425. 

Laodice, wife of Achsus, is forced afler his death to surrender 
the citadel of Sardes, iii. 32, 3^3. 

Lbgion : among the Ramans, four legions rused every year ; 
the numbers of which a legion consists, and the different bo- 
dies ^f which each is cofn'posed ; the soldiers end officers 
how chosen, ii. 351 to 353. 

Leontium in Sicily, its situation, ii. 412. ' 

Leomtius, gexieral of the infantry under Philip, conspire^ with 
Apelles and Megaleas to betray hi^ master, ii. 152. Defeats 
the enterprise upon Palsea,! 55. ^His treacherous counseBir* 
157, 160. Raises a sedition among the soldiers, 189. Is 
impriifoned by order of the king, and punished with death,^ 
193, r94. 
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Light-armed, in the Roman annies; their age, condiikm, 
and arms, ii. 353, 354;. 

LiLYBXUM besieged by the Romans, i.66, 67. 

Lissus; the city of that name, and the citadel, taken 4>y Phi- 
lip, iii. 18. 

Livius, the Roman commander in Tarentum; his conduct 
when AnnibaV had entered the city, iii. 4'4'. 

LocRiANs of Italy ; some customs and traditions that are found 
among them, iii. 242. 

LoGBAsis, a citizen of Selga ; his treason and death, ii. 267, 
270. 

LuTATius, the Roman consul, concludes a treaty with the Car- 
thaginians, which puts an eed to the war of Sicily, i. 9.6. 

Lycjscus, ambassador from the states of Acamania to the 
Lacedaemonians; his speech upon that occasion, contain- 
ing a defence of t^e conduct of tbe ktags of Macedon, and 
an acciisationof the JEtolians, iii. ^2 to 104. Hk forewght 
of the fatal consequeiica of briogtng the Romans into 
• Greece, lOK 

Lycvrgus, bribes the ephori, and is elected kiflg of Sparta, ii. 
65. Ofiers batde to Philip, and is defeated, lS5i The first 
inventor of mixed government, composed of the three ainple 
forms, 324, 3?7. Wonderful exceUence of bis laws, 393, 
One great defect in his frame of govenmient, and the conse- 
quences of it, 394. Purpose for which he feigned an inter- 
course with the Pythian priestess, iii. 112. 

Lyxtus, a city of Crete, pillaged and destroyed, ii. d4. 

< 

Macbdok, the barrier of Greece against the invasioiisof barba-' 
roua nations, iii. 9^^ 

Macedonian arms, and order of battle, compared wkh ^hose 
of the Romans, iii. 414. Character of the Macedonian sol- 
diers, ii. 151. 

Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, is defeated and killed by Phi- 
lopoemen m thie battle of Mantinea, iii. 202. 

Machines invented by Archimedes when Syracuse was be- 
sieged by the Romans, iii. 10 to 1 3. 

Mago, his defence of New Carthage against iHM Romatis, 
iii. 128. Surrenders the citadel, 133. 
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MAMfeRTiNEs gain Messana by treachery, i. 1 0. Are defeated 
by the Syracusans, and implore the protection of the Ro- 
mans/ 14*. , 

Mandonius, a prince of Spain, w5thdraw*«his troops from the 
Carthagmians, and joins the Romans, iii. 161. Again leaves 
the Romans, 228. His wife addresses Scipio in favour of the 
female captives, 139* 

Mantineans, subdued by the Achaeans, i. 220. Their ingrati* 
tude and perfidy, 222. 

Marcellus, Makcus, together with Appius, lays siege to Syra* 
cuse, and is forced to desist from the attempt by the won- 
derful inventions of Archimedes, iii. 9 to 13. 

Marches, order observed by the Romans in theirs, ii. 381, 

Massanissa, king of the Numidiahs, recovers his paternal 
kingdom with the assistance of the Romans, and joins t6 it 
the dominions of Syphax, iii. 299. 

Matho urges the Africans to revolt, i. 108. Attacks .the 
Carthaginians in their intrenchments, 135. Engages in a 
general battle, is defeated and taken prisoner, 134, 135. 

Media, its situation and boundaries, • ii. 218. The most 
powerful of the kingdoms of Asia, iii. 147. 

Megaleas, minister of Philip, conspires with Apelles knd 
Leontius to betray the king, ii. 1 52. Insults Aratus, and is 
condemned to pay a fine, 174. Retires to Athens, 192> 193. 
His death, 195. 

Megalopolis taken and destroyed by Cleomenes, i. 2| 6. 

Megalopolitans, their fidelity and constancy, i. 227,. 228» 

Mercenaries in the pay of the Carthaginians, causes and be* 
ginning of their revolt, i. 101, 102. Destroy Gesco, their 
benefactor and chief* friend, and e^Eercise the most horrid 
cruelties, 124, 125. Are reduced to such extremity by fa- 
mine, that they are forced to feed upon their prisoners and 
slaves, 131. Forty thousand of them are destroyed by 
Amilcar, 132. The rest, under the command of Matho, en- 
gage in a general battle, and are entirely defeated, 1 34. 

Messenians, their territory invaded by the ^tolians, ii. 12. 

' Implore the assistance of the Achsean states, 13. Are re- ' 
ceived into the general confederacy, 29. Refuse to bear any 
part in the war whieh was undertaken chiefly for their de- 
fence, 55, Their conduct censured, 55. 

2 G 2 
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MiNOcrus, master of the hone nnder Fabias, if dissatisfied witli 
the conduct of the dictator, i. 3S0. Takes the command of 
the army in the absence of Fabius ; and attacks Annibal in 
his camp with great success^ $99, 400, Is declared dictator 
together with Fabias, 402. Encamps apart vrith one half 
of the troops^ 402. Is drawn into an action by Annibal, 
defeated, and saved by Fabius, 404. 

-MoDBEATiON, remarkable imtance of the efifect of that vir- 
tue in Aratus, iii. 17. 

MoLOH, governor of Media» takes arms against Antiochus, ii. 
217, 21 S. Defeats Xenoetas, 224. Is attacked by the king 
in person, and suffers an entire defeat, 2S3, 234. 

MoNABCHY ; the first, in natural order, of the six kinds of go- 
vernment \L 325. How formed, 327. Changed into roy* 
alty, 32a to 33a In what manner states are brought back 
again to this original form* 334, 335. 

MuLTiTUDi : the multitude compared to the sea» iii. 22&. 
The government of the multitude, the last of the six kinds 
of government, rises out of democracy, and gives birth to 
monarchy, ii. 326, 334. 

Music useful in states, ii. 37. In what manner practised 
amoi^[^ the Arcadians, 38. The neglect of this art the 
cause of the degeneracy of the people of Cynsetha, 37, 40. 

• 

N. 
Nabis, tyrant of Sparta ; his violence, and strange methods 

of cruelty, iiL 27 1* 
Naravasus, a Numidian prince, joins Amilcar. in the war 

against the mercenaries, i. 119. 
NiCAOORAS, a Messenian ; causes of his hatred against Clco- 

meaes^ ii. 208. Enters into a project for destroying that 

prince* 209. 
NiciAS^ the Athenian, lost with all bis army, through igno- 
. ranee and a vain superstition,, iii. 79. 
NicoPHANEs, sent ambassador with Cercidas from the Mega|o« 

poUtans to the court of Macedon^ i. 206, Detail of reason^ 

ing by which they prevailed with Antigonus to assist the 

Achaeans, 207, 
KooiUTY, aihong the Locrians of Italy> derived front womesw 

iii. 243. 
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O. 

Oatas of the Roman soldiers at the time of their enrolment, 
and in the camp^ ii. 3i2^ 369. Great force of the obliga- 
tion of an oath among the Romans, and eflect of it in the 
public administration of the state, 406. In what manner a 
man was punished by the senate, who had endeavoured to 
elude his oath by an equivocal distinction, 410. 

(Eniads, its situation described, ii. 1 12. 

Officers in the Roman army, manner in which they are ap- 
pointed, ii. 350, , 

OuGARCHT springs from aristocracy, aiid gives birth to demo- 
cracy, ii. 325, 333. 

Olympiad, just measure of the term so called, iii. 51. 

Olympic Gamss, instituted by Hercules, and with what ih« 
lention^ iii. 260. 

Oraclb, prediction of an ancient one jconceming Tarentum, 
111.41. 

P. 
Palxa, the chief town of Cephallenia, besieged by Philip, ii. 

154. 
Palisade, excellence of the Roman above that of the Greeks, 

ill. 400. 
Parthia, its desert naturally destitute of water; by what 

method it was supplied, iii. 149. 
Peace, some topics in its praise, iii. 260. 
Pednelissians, besieged by the Selgians, ii. 263. 
Pelopidas, in conjunction with Epaminondas, raised the glory 

of Thebes, ii. 387. Remarkable instance of his imprudence, 

HI. 2. 

Peloponnesus, character and natural disposition of the peo- 
ple of that country, ii. 311. 

People, the part allotted to them in the Roman govern- 
ment, ii. 342. In what manner they were controlled by 
the other branches of the constitution, 346. The people at 
Carthage also had certain powers, 396. In the time of An- 
nibal, the latter had drawn to themselves the greatest share 
in the government ;' effect of that usurpation; 399. 

Phaneas, praetor of the ^tolians ; his behaviour in the con- 
ierences between Philip and Flaminius, iii. 384, 386, 
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Pharjeans, in conjunction with the people of Dyme wid Tri- 
/tsea/resolv>e to withhold their contributions to the waf> ii. 
103. Their conduct censured, 104. 

PifiLBMEiVus, a citizen of Tarentum, assists Annibal in taking 
the city by surprise, iii. 34. 

Phiunus, the historian ; his partiality remarked, i. 20. • 

Philip, father of Alexander, his moderation and prudent 
conduct after the battle of Chaeronea, ii. 164, 165. 

Philip, son of Decnetrlufi, and father of Perseus, takea posses-' 
sion of the kingdom upon the death of Antigonus, i.. 241. 
. His wise answer to the deputies from Lacedaesion, iL 45, 
In conjunction with the confederate states of Greece, declares 
war against the «^tolians, 47, 48. Advances through Thes* 
saly and Epirus, and lays siege to Ambracus, 105, 106. 
Becomes master of Pseaniuih and (Eniadae^ 1 H. Is forced 
to return i;i haste to defend his own kingdom against the 
Dardanians, 112. Begins his march a second time in win* 
ter, and arrives at Corinth before the people of Peloponne- 
sus had any notice of his approach, 115. Defeats a body 
of Eleans, and. lays siege to Psophis, 117, 11& Ravages 
the Elean territory, 1 24. Gains the fortress called Thalamae, 
127. Opposes a base design of Apelles, his chief mini- 
ster, 1 29. His noble qualities, 1 30. Conquers the province 
of Triphylia, 13T, 136. Is misled by the bad counsels of 
Apelies, 141. Is convinced of his error, and courts the fa- 
vour of Aratus, 150. Advances into J£tolia> and pillages 
the place called Thermum, 160, 162. . The violence of his 
conduct upon this occasion censured, 164^ Ravages Lacp* 
nia, 180. Defeats Lycurgus, and retreats with safety, 185 
to 188. Forms the siege of Thebes in Phthiotis, 300. Re- 
ceives the news of the success of Annibal against the Ro- 
mans, and resolves to put an end to the war, and take part 
in the affairs of Italy, 304, 314. Concludes a treaty with 
Annibal, ii. 413. Employs Taurion to poison Aratqs^ iii. 
16. Tiikes the. city apd citadel of Lissus, 18. His works 

rat the siege of Echinus, 105.. 'His preparations for the war 
against Attalus and the Romans, 172. Conquers the Cia- 
nians, and destroys their city, 328. Is defeated in a. sea 
engagement by Attains and the Rhodi2ais>.348. Renders 
himself master of Prinassus by a straftagen)^ ^1* ^Lays 
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9iege to Abydusi 369* 371. His conferences with Fhoni- 
nku^ wad the allies of Greece, 381. Sends embassadors to 
Rome» but without eflfect, 394. Is defeated by Flamtnius 
in the battle of Cynoscephalas, 407. Charaeter and con- 
duct of this prince, 327 » 367, 423. 

'FBiLowauxK, his wise conduct i^ the battle of Selasia, i. 
Q3A, Defeats and kills Machanidas, the tyrant of Sparta, 
in the battle of Mantinea, iii. 202. His character, 1 99, 201 . 

FaxBHJCK, the chief city of Epirus, taken by the Illyrians, i« 
144. 

Pmylarcbus the historian, his inaccuracy and want of judge- 
ment, i. 217. 

PiCBNUMt lands of, divided among the Romans, i. 167. Con-i 
sequences of that measure, 167. 

Placentia first settled by the Romans, i. 298. 

Plato, his republic not to be taken into a comparison with 
real systems, ii. 392. 

Policy, dark and treacherous, unworthy of a king, iii. 2d6, 

PoLYBius undertook many painful Toyages, in order to gain a 
just knowledge of the places mentioned in his history, i. 
313. The transactions related ty him are those which he 
had either seen, or received from eye-witnesses, ii. 3. De- 
sign, plan, and peculiar excellence, of his work, i. 2, 243, 
ii. 199. Received his accounts of Publius Scipio from La;- 
lius, his most intimate companion and friend, iii. 113, 114. 
Visited and examined the places which he describes, 1 26. 
Perfected a method invented by Cleoxenus, for conveying 
signals, 178. His reasons for writing political history in 
preference to every other kind, 52. His judgement con- 
cerning the use of prodigies or wonderful stories, 364. His 
censure of Timseus, the historian, 238, 239, 247, 262. His 
opinion concerning the requisite qualifications for writing 
history, 264. 

PoNTVs, causes of its constant flow, ii. 71. Likely in the 
course of time to be filled with earth, 73. 

Prihcipbs, in the Roman armies ; their age, and the manner 
in which they are armed, ii. 353, 356. 

Prusias, his war against the Byzantines, ii. 87. 

Ptolemy PHiLOtAToa, his character and conduct, ii. 202, 
248. De£eau Antiochus in the battle of Raphia, 28 1. 
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PTdUMV, the son of Philopator> taleen oat of the haiKis of A|^« 
tholes, to whose goardiansbip he had been left by hi* iai- 
tiier».iii. 340. P^dastned king before the customary age« 

' 411. Spoiled of his dominions by Antiochvs and Fhilip> 
and aflerwards reinstated by the Romans, 325, 

PuM.ii>s CouiEMV8> is sontT With' an army into Spain, L 299. 
Advances along the banks of the Rhone with design to en- 
gage the enemy, 308. Returns again to his ships, and steers 
his course back to Italy, SI 4. X^ands at Piss&, and, .taking 
his route through Tyrrhenia, passes the river Po, and 
kastens to meet the Carthaginians, 395, 332. Harangues 
the troops, 337. Is defeated in an engagement betsreen the 
cavalry, repasses the Pb, and enean^ near Plaeentia, 33d 
to 342. Decamps again in the night, and retreats towards 
the Trebia, 344. £ndea?oan to dissuade his colleague irora 
«ng^aging in a general battle, 34d. Is sent again into Spain, 
392. 

PuNisttMBHTs, civil and military ones among the Romans^ 
ii. 343, 37& See Rewakus. 

a 

QuASTOR, his place in the Roman camp, it. S65, Obliged 
to draw from the public treasury whatever sums a^e directeiJi 
by the coqsubi 341, 

R, 

Raphia, battle near that city between Ptolemy and Antio- 
chuB, ii. 276. 

Rboulvs, the Roman consul, defeats the Carthaginians in a sea 
engagement, and steers his course* towards Afiric, i. 43 to 
46. His success agaiitst.the enemy, 48. Invites the Car- 
thaginians to a tr^ty, 50. His haughtiness, 50w Is defeat- 
ed by Xantippus, and taken prisoner, 54, 55. 

Republic ; the Roman republic difficult to be explakied, ii. 
323. Was a mixed government, composed of the three 
simple form% 339. Powers allotted to each part, and their 
reciprocal control, 339, 348. Resembled the governments 
of Carthage and Sparta, 398. Was at the highest point of 
perfection at the time of the war of Amubal, 398. I)e« 
stroctioa of it foretokl, 407^ 
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Bewards and punishakcnts Ike bands of society : how 
pentod among the Romans, ii. 343. Rewards ^Hotted to 
the Roman soklien that distinguished themselves in action* 
378, 379. 

Rhodians, declare war against the ByzaaliiieS) ii. 84. Their 
prudence and dexterous conduct when a great part of their 
etty had been destroyed by an earthquake, 285. In oon* 
jonctiim with Attalusi, defeat Philip in a sea engagement 
iii. 348, . . 

Rhone, sourbes and course of that riTer, i. 310. 

Rom ANs, short view of their progress after their city had 
•been taken by the Gauls, i. 9. Punish a body of their 
own soldiers who had guned possession of HlKgium by 
treachery, 11. Resolve to send assistance to the Mamer- 
tines,, and pass for the- tot time into Sicily, I6w - Their sac* 
cess, 17. Conclude an ^lUance with Hiero, 24. Become 
masters of Agrigentom, 30. Resolre to oppose theCartha* 
ginians upon the sea, 32. Obtain a great naval victory, 
36. Defeat the enemy in a second sesk-engagement, and 
make a descent upon the cocut of Africk, 45, 46. Tlieir 
success, 47. Are defeated by Xantippus, 54. Gain another 
naval victory, 57. Are attacked by a dreadfid tempest,:ia 
which the greatest pari of their vessels were destroyed, 58. 
Equip another fleet of 220 ships in three months^ time, 60« 
Are agaiQ attacked by a storm, and forced to lay aside all 
attempts upon the sea, 61. Defeat the Carthaginians in an 
engagement near Panormus, 63. Equip another fleet, 65« 
Lay siege to Lilybasum, 67. Are defeated by Adhecbal in 
a sea-engagement, 79. Are attacked by another tempest^ 
in which their whole naval strength was at once destroyed, 
85. Maintain £he war with great firmness against Am Ucar, 
88, 89, Equip another fleet by the means of a private oon-^ 
tribution among the citizens, 92. Gain a great navsd vic- 
tory, and force the Carthaginians to sue for peace, .95, 96* 
Their conduct towards the Carthaginians during the war 
against the mercenaries, 129. Resolve to take possession of 
Sardinia, 135. Causes of their expedition into Illyri^, 147. 
Agree to a peace with Teuta ; and, for the first time, send 
an embassy into Greece, 154. Conclude a treaty with As* 
ilrubal, and turn their arms against the Gauls, 156. iSbor^ 
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acoottitt of tkmwuB9g9instth%tftto^, 102 to IA7. Sead 
stBBedep udes to Annibal in SpaiA;. «id afterwardi some am- 

, bamdon to Cafths^ge, to demand that, that gceacal shoukl 
be delivered to them, 263, 272. Declare war against the 
Carthafpnianf». S80. Besalre to send as army into Spain 
imdar tlie command o£ PaUiii»» and aB0Ch«v imder Tide- 

- mm, into Africa 298» BecaU Tiberius, upon notice tiiat 

. Amnbal had entered Italj, S33. Their iirtt engagement 
with the Carthaginians near the Ticinus, 339. Are defeat- 
ed in the battles of Trebia, Thrai9mene»:and Canaa?, 353, 
S6S^, 420. Some pecii(iairfties in tbeir character remarked, 

.- 31, 5&, 3&9, ^n. Comparison of the ' manncfs and insti- 
ftn^oiis «f the Romans with those of the Carthagimnn^ iL 
50S to 405. BemaricAle £Mr adopting the customs of other 
coantries when they w«ne preferable to their own, 3S9. 

. Theur constajKy and great designs, iii. 7. Their wrong po- 
ficy in removing into their own Conakry the ornaments of 
the cities which they conquered, 66r Their custom when 
^ they have taken a city by storm, 133 ; and in the divffiion 
of the booty, 134. Obsenatien 6n their policy with, re«- 
speet to Greece, 146. 
Bove: the RooBian conslatntion not formed by foresight, but 

. occasionally improved, ii. 397. £t was peculiarly fitted for 
making oonquests, 397. The city preserved by a fortunate 
accident, upon the sudden approach of Annibal with his ar-> 
my, iii. 39. See Republic. 
BoTAiTY, one of the simple forms of.govemment, rises oat of 
monarchy; how changed, ii. 325> 328, 331. 

S. 
Sackmjt ; description, of a military machine so called, iii. 

9* - . 

SAoyHTUM, besieged by Annibal, and taken, i. 269. 

SAEDSSi in what manner taken by Autiochus after a long 
siege, ii* 419< 

SABi>ii»A,lostto the Carthaginians^ i, 121. Seized by the Ro- 
mans, 136. 

ScBimiLAinAS, joins his forces with the:£tolians agannst the 
Achaeam, ii. 30. Deserts the .MoUans, and concludes a 
treaty with Philip, 53. The motives of his conduct, 53. 
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Is dbsatisfied with nuHp, and conimits hostilities agauntC 
^at prince, 294, SOS, 

Science ; some parts of science necessary for the commaader 
of an army, iii, 72 to 82. 

Scipio, PuBLius ; the first conqueror of Carthage : at thea^ 
of scTenteen saves the life of bis father in a battle, tii. 1 14<. 
Is chosen iEdile, 115. Undertakes the war in Spain, 119;. 
Takes New Carthage by storm, 128. Instances of his iiio% 
deration and continence, 137, 139. Draws the chief of the 
princes of Spain to the Roman party, 160, 151. I>esfeat& 
Asdrubal in battle, 166. Hb greatness in rejecting the title 
of king, 168. Defeats Asdrabai^ the son of Gesco^ 214^ 
PaiBshes a sedition in the Romaic army, 222. Marches' 
against Andobalis, who had revoked, defeats: htra in battle, 
and finishes the war inSpsun, 231. His exploits afterwards- 
in Afric: forms the design of setting fire to the two 
camps of Asdrubal and.Syphax, 274. Manner m which it 
was carried into execution, 277. Defeats liie Cartbaginians 
afterwards in another battle, 287. Consents to a treaty, 
which was perfidiously broken by the Cartbaginians; 
behaviour of Scipio up$m that occasion, 293. Dismisses 
some spies that were taken in his camp ; and consents to an 
interview with Annibal, who had been recaUed'fi-om Italy, 
301, 302. Gains a complete victory against that general 
in the battle of Zama> 307 to 318. Dictates the. conditions 
• of peace, which are accepted by the Carthaginians, 319. 
Returns to Rome, and enters the city in tnumph, 365. His 
great abilities and ch»raeter fiftbely represented by the wri- 
ters of his life, 111, 117, 123. 

ScoPAs, is prevailed on by Dorimaehns to make war upon the 
Messeniaas, ii. i 0. Is chosen praetor of the JStoliahs, 49. 
Makes incursions into Macedon, 106. His impiety, I0#. 
Is seized and put to death at Alexandria, iii. 428. 

Sedition ; manner in which Scipio suppressed one in the 
. Roman army, iii. 222. 

Seleucia* its situation described, ii. 242. Stormed by An- 
tiochus, 244. 

SELcrANB, lay siege to Pednelissns; ii. 264. Are defeated by 

-■ Gavsyeris, and besieged in their own city, 2^. Thei^ 
brave defence, 270. 
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Shuts; ptmtn allotted to the senate in the Boman coaAU 

tation, 11. 341. The senate of Sparta, how composed ; and 

use of it in the goyeimnenty 337. 
Sicily, its form and situation described, i. 66. RelinquislKd 

by the Carthaginians, 96, 
&tEQiL of Syracuse by the Romans, ni. 8. Of Capva, 54. Of 

Bchtnus by Philip, 105. 
SfCHALS, di^rent methods. of conyieying them in war, iii. 

174 to 182, 
SmoKANs, are attacked by Mithridates, H. 96. 
Sck:iai« Was, its causes and commencement, ii, 4, 5, 49. 
SociETT : origin of political societies, ii. 327. 
SobDiEBS ; difierent bodies of them in the Roman armies, 
. hew chosen ; their anna^ pay, and discipline, ii. 350, 380.^ 
SosiMus, minister of Ptolemy. Mottres of his conduct towarda 
. Cleomenes, ii. 204, 205. His project to destroy that prince^ 

209. His wise conduct in the management of the war 

against Axitiochus, 248. 
Spaniards leave the party of the Carthaginians and join the 

Romans, iit, 160 to 165» Again revolt from the Romans^ 

and are conquered by Scipio in a set battle, 231. 
Spasta: See Lacedjbmon. 
Srawoius, one of the chiefs in the revolt of the Carthaginian 

mercenaries, i. 107. Is defeated in an engagement with 

Amilcar, and saves himself by flight, 121. Goes to the. 

Carthaginian camp to treat of peace, is seized, and put to. ^^ 

death, 132, 133. 
SnuTAGEM most frequently used in the.ancient war^ iii. 69. 

Precautions requisite on such occasions, 7 i . 
SvPEiuiTiTioN ; great use made of it in the Rcmian govern- 

t ment, ii. 4f05. 
S«rivK bred in great numbers in Italy :. manner in which they 

are conducted and fed, iii. 240; 
STfSAX, the Massaesylian king, uses all his endeavours to con*' 

elude a peace between the Carthaginians and the Romans, 

iii. 276. Is deceived by Scipio, who sets fire to hiacamp 
. in the night, and destroys all his army, 281. Is prevaikfl 

on by his young wife, the daughter of Asdrubal, to draw to*. 

gether some new forces, 286. Is defeated, and flies into his 

own kingdom, 287. Is stripped of all his dominions; and^^ 
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having been sent as a captive to Rome, is led along in .Ul«^ 
• triumph of Scipio, and dies afterwards in prison, «1299> 566. 
Syracuse ; great strength of this city, and siege of it by the 

Romans, iii. S. - - 

T. 

Tarentcm : manner in which it was taken by Annibal, iiL S4u 
Advantages of this city with respect to commence, 109. , . 

Taurion intrusted by Philip with the affairs of Peloponnesus: 
employed by that prince to poison Aratus, iii. 1 6. 

Testimony : soldiers, among the Romans, convicted of giv^ 
ing false testimony, in what manner punished, ii. 576. 

Teota, queen of Illyria, kills a Roman ambassador, i. 148. Is 
attacked in her dominions by the Romans, and obliged to 
sue for peace, 153, 154^ 

Thebes : constitution of its government, and manners of the 
people, ii. 386 to 3d9. 

Themistocles raised the glory of Athens to its greatest height, 
ii.387. ^ . ; 

Thkodotus, governor of Ccele-syria, deserts the ^rvice.of 
Ptolemy, and enters into tre^y with Antiochus, ii. 212. 
Forms a bold attempt against the life of Ptolemy, 275. 

Theophiliscus, commander of the Rhodian fleet in an engage^ 
meat against Philip : his exti^rdinary, courage and deaths 
iii« 354',:558. 

Theopompus, passage cited from his history, iii. 26$. 

IViRASYMBNE, battle of, i. 370. 

TiMJEUs, the historian ; false in his accounts of Afric, Cor- 
sica, and the Locrians of Italy, iiL 238. Censured for his 
malignity and want of decetifcy, 247. Was destitute of the 
qualifications requisite for writing history, 264. 

TaitATtfis; account of all those ctincludciid betw0en Rome and 

Carthage to the time of Annibal, i. 274 to 281. Ferm of 

the treaty bet ween.Aixnibal and Philip, ii. 4|3* . Conditions 

of the treaty between the Carthagmians and the RomsM^s, 

'which piit an end to the war of Axmiba), iii. S21. 

TafiBiA, battle of, i. 3^5; 

Triarii, in the Roman legioQs; their age, arms^ and place in 
the camp, ii. 353, 356, 363. 
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TmiBONBB of die people; tbetr great power id the ilodian 
goreninient^ ii. 346. Miliiaiy tribunes^ how cbdweii/ 
S50. 

Thuth the most essential thing in history, iti. 245. Truth, 
however opposed, is sure to triumph in the end o?er false* 
hood, 270. 

TrjiaHEH lAits, first possessed that part of Italy which was af- 
terwards inhabited by the Gaals, i. 160. 

V. 
Vakuo, Caius Terbntius, is chosen consul, i. AOdi Resolre^ 

in composition to the judgement of JSmilius, to engage in a ge» 

neral action, 413. His disposition in the battle of Canns, 

417. Escapes to Venusis^ 423. 
VicTOBT ; to make a good use of it, much more difficult than 

to conquer, iii. 161, 162. 
ViBGiN, among the Locrians of Italy, led the processions in 

the sacrifices, iii. 243. 
Utica, besieged by the Carthaginian mercenaries, i. 113. 

Joins the party of the rebels, 127. Is forced to surrender 

to the Carthaf^nians at discietion, 135. 

W. 

Wab always declared beforehand by the Achaeans and the 
Romans, iii. 267. War, in its progress and effects, com- 
pared to a fire,, 1 93, 1 94. 

Watch for the night, how regulated in the Roman camp, 

- iL373. 

X. 

Xantippus, a Lacedsemonian, arrives at Carthage, and is in- 
trusted with the care of the army, i. 5 U Defeats the Ro- 
mans, 54. After having saved the Carthaginians from de- 
struction, retams to Greece, 56. His prudence in this 
respect commended, 56. 

Xencetas, general of Antiochus, is sent to Command in the ex* 
pedition against Molon, ii. 220. Is surprised in his xaonp 
by the rebels, and destroyed with the greatest part qf his 
army, 224. 
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Zaleocus ; method which he prescribed, if the intention of 
any of his laws should be brought into dispute, iiL 250. 

Zama. Battle near that place between Annibal and Scipioj 
ill 307. 
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